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FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING 
IRAQ PART 7 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 

EQ 1011/1 No. I 

IRAQ: ANNUAL REVIEW FOR 1952 

Sir J. Trout heck to Mr. Eden. (Received 30th January) 


(Ho, 12. Confidential) Bagdad. 

Si i% 23rd January, / 953. 

I have the honour to transmit to you here¬ 
with a review of events in Iraq during the 
year 1952. 1 am indebted to Mr. R. W. 
Munro for the section on economic affairs, 
and lor the rest of the report to Mr. Donald 
Maitland. 

2. In 1951 Iraq was the model child of 
the Middle East. This was obviously too 
good to last and at the end of 1952 Iraq, too, 
had her disturbances, these are described 
in the report. They may serve either as a 
warning or as a curtain-raiser, depending on 
how the next Government conducts affairs 
of State. The opportunity is there to be 
grasped. All the money needed for develop¬ 
ment is assured, The Western Powers and 
the United Nations have poured in their 
experts and more are coming in every 
month. The question is whether the Iraqis 
themselves will have the drive, ability and 
honesty of purpose to play their own essen¬ 
tial part. The issue is doubtful and the 
general feeling at the end of the year was 
one of frustration rather than confidence. 
The modern Iraqi is looking for quick 
results. He wants to run before he can 
walk. The only certa i n th ing i s that any fal Is 
and failures-and there will inevitably be 
some—will belaid at the door of the British. 

1 By and large. Anglo-lruqi relations 
showed little change during the year. Per¬ 
sonal relations with the Regent, with the 
great majority of Iraqi politicians and with 
officials, both military and civil, continued 
excellent, and any Britisher may be assured 
of a warm welcome throughout the country¬ 
side, The press on the other hand remained 
as consistently hostile as ever. To the man 
in the streets of Bagdad and the other larger 
towns, for whom the press caters, we are 
still the Imperialists and oppressors, and 
Iraqis of every social stratum are convinced 
that their country is controlled by this 
embassy. This is not wholly surprising see¬ 
ing that, as was shown during the November 
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riots, even a deeply suspicious Iraqi Prime 
Minister will still turn instinctively to the 
embassy for advice and support when he is 
in difficulties. 

4. in international affairs the Iraqis have 
continued to think more about particular 
Arab problems, such as Palestine and the 
oppressed Arabs of North Africa, than 
about the larger problems which are rocking 
the world. But the unrest in Persia has 
brought it home to them that the Com¬ 
munist empire is not very far from Iraq's 
frontiers. The leaders would like to 
co-operate with the West to avert the 
menace. Their difficulty is to convince the 
ill-informed who have been fed for so long 
on anta- Western slogans. Hence the limidity 
of even Nuri Pasha on such practical issues 
as the Middle East Defence Organisation and 
the Anglolraqi Treaty. 

5, l am sending a copy of this despatch 
and its enclosure to Her Majesty's Repre¬ 
sentatives at Cairo. Damascus, Beirut, 
Amman, Jedda, Vcl Aviv and Ankara, the 
Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, the 
Head of the British Middle East Office, 
Fay id. Her Majesty’s Consular Officers in 
Iraq and the Air Officer Commanding in 
Iraq. 

I have. &C. 

j. M. TROUTBECTC 


Enclosure in No. I 

General 

Although there were grave disturbances in 
Iraq in the autumn of 1952, no far-reaching 
change in the form of government took 
place. Critic ism of the 44 old guard politi¬ 
cians by the educated middle-class became 
more outspoken, and popular discontent 
with social conditions which have scarcely 
changed for centuries became more articu¬ 
late, Relations between the two leading 
politicians, Nuri Said and Saleh Jabr, 
deteriorated seriously throughout the year. 

B 
















2, The agreement with the Iraq Petroleum 
Company, which will provide the funds to 
finance Iraq's economic development, was 
rati fled by the Iraqi Parliament. A start was 
made with implementing the Development 
Board's programme. 

X I he prestige of the Regent, which had 
declined steadily, rose sharply towards the 
end of the year. Nevertheless he remains a 
generally unpopular figure in the country. 


Domestic Affairs 

4. At the beginning of the year Nuri 
Said's Govern mem. which was sixteen 
months old. seemed to have consumed its 
energ> and it was expected that, when the 
budget and the agreements with the Iraq 
Petroleum Company and the Ralidain Oil 
Company had been dealt with, Parliament 
would be dissolved and a new Government 
would be formed to conduct the elections. 
Nuri Said's position was secure, since the 
leaders of the United Popular Front had 
fallen om and Saleh Jabr was sulkily nursing 
his grievances, but a student demonstration 
oil the anniversary of the Portsmouth Treaty 
riots in 1948 served as a reminder that there 
were still forces capable of disturbing the 
peace for political purposes. Although he 
had an invincible majority in Parliament. 
Nuri Said had therefore to keep one eye on 
the street when, in February, he presented 
the oil agreements to the Chamber of 
Deputies for ratification. He relied on speed 
to confuse the Opposition. A surprised 
Chamber found its tune-table altered and 
consideration of the Bills advanced to the 
head of the agenda. Saleh Jabr s supporters 
tabled a large number of amendments, but 
Nuri regretfully insisted that there was no 
time to consider this 14 encyclopaedia of oil/' 
The Istiqlal Party Deputies and Saleh Jabr's 
supporters walked out of the Chamber and 
the agreements were passed by 89 votes lo 7. 
The Istiqlaiis later resigned their seats. 
Similar tactics were adopted in the Senate. 
Saleh Jabr's supporters again walked out 
and the agreements were passed by 17 voles 
to 1 on 17th February, The Istiqlal and 
National Democratic Parties and the United 
Popular Front culled for a peaceful strike 
on 19th February in protest against the 
Government's high-handed treatment of 
Parliament, but the Regent signed the Bills 
on the 3 8th and no demonstrations of conse¬ 
quence occurred. The Government emerged 
from the debate with renewed strength and 
Nuri soon began to show signs of wishing 
to remain in power. 


5, The effectiveness of the Opposition was 
all but destroyed by the Government's vic¬ 
tory and, in the following weeks. Parliament 
dealt with a large amount of legislation. 
Two laws were passed providing for the 
setting-up of Ministries of Agriculture and 
Health and. soon after, Abdul Majid 
Mahmud and Muhamined Hassan Kubba 
were appointed respectively Acting Minis¬ 
ters of Agriculture and Health. At the end 
of March the Regent and the Prime Minister 
left Iraq and work in Parliament and in the 
Ministries came to a standstill, A$ is usual 
in such circumstances, criticism of the 
handling of the country's affairs was soon 
being heard in every quarter. The Regent 
and the Prime Minister were taken to task 
for gallivanting abroad when there was 
urgent work at home, and scandalous 
rumours were spread about the disreputable 
private life of certain Ministers and senior 
officials. The Regent and Prime Minister 
returned to Iraq towards the end of May 
and Parliament was prorogued on 30th June, 
after a session which had been characterised 
by a series of resounding victories for Nuri 
Pasha. One of Parliament's final acts was 
to pass an amendment to the Electoral Law. 
one of the most important provisions of 
which was the substitution of the Municipal 
Council for the mukhiar and local notables 
as the agency for choosing Lhe Committee 
of Inspection which supervises the elections. 
Saleh Jab is supporters vigorously opposed 
this measure which, they feared, would make 
it easier than before for Nuri to manipulate 
the elections, 

6, By the beginning of (he summer Nuri 
Pasha was badly in need of a rest. For more 
than twenty months he had held Iraq on a 
steady course whilst tumultuous events had 
occurred m Iordan, Syria, Egypt and Persia 
and he had negotiated and passed through 
Parliament an agreement with the Iraq 
Petroleum Company which, at one stroke, 
made Iraq potentially one of the most pros¬ 
perous countries of the Middle East, He 
resigned on 10th July and two days later the 
formation of a Cabinet of Independents 
under Mustafa al Umari (who himself held 
the portfolio of the Interior) was announced; 
the main task of this Cabinet was to hold 
the parliamentary elections. As it was well 
known that Nuri, before resigning, had 
approved the composition of the Cabinet, it 
was not expected that it would conduct the 
elections in a manner inimical to his 
interests. Having thus left the house in 
order and handed over charge to the ser¬ 
vant, Nun set off for his summer holiday. 
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7. No sooner had Nuri left the country 
than things began to go wrong. It was 
generally felt that, since it would legislate 
during the first few years of the young 
King's reign, the balance of power in the 
new Majlis should be held by adherents of 
the Palace, But exactly how this was to be 
achieved soon began to cause Mustafa al 
Umari anxiety. There was no sign of a 
rapprochement between the supporters of 
Nuri and Saleh Jabr; on the contrary they 
seemed to be drifting further apart, and 
there was talk in Saleh Jabr's party of boy- 
cot ti ng l he etect ions u n less t he t leet oral I- aw 
were amended to provide for direct elec¬ 
tions. The violent changes of Government in 
Egypt and Lebanon encouraged the middle 
and lower classes to believe that deliverance 
from oppression and corruption was at 
hand. Evidence of increased Communist 
activity in the Shia Holy Places added to 
Mustafa al Uman's difficulties. The Oppo¬ 
sition parties, perceiving a combination of 
circumstances which favoured them, set 
about embarrassing the Government by 
aggravating existing discontents, such as the 
high cost of living, corruption in high places 
and the alleged inactivity of the Govern¬ 
ment and the Development Board. When 
Nuri returned to Iraq in September, Kamil 
Chaderchj, the leader of the Natiomd Demo¬ 
cratic Party, was trying to persuade the 
other Opposition leaders to join him in 
organising a strike on the return of the 
Regent from the United Stales and the 
United Kingdom, which would coincide with 
the submission to the Regent of a petition 
hi the name of all the Opposition parties call¬ 
ing for various reforms, including amend¬ 
ment of the Electoral Law. 

8. All but the extreme politicians were 
alarmed at the extent of popular discontent 
and they believed that the situation could 
only be saved if the Regent made some 
dramatic gesture on his return. 

9. The Regent arrived in Bagdad on 
26th October. The same evening the Cabinet 
discussed the internal situation with him 
and. on the following day, by the issue of an 
Iradah dissolving Parliament, the initiative 
Was seized from the Opposition parties. 
None the Jess, on 28th October the istiqlal 
and National Democratic Parties and the 
United Popular Front submitted their peti¬ 
tions to the Regent, i ie memoranda of the 
first two parties had many similarities in that 
they both called for the limitation of the 
authority of the Head of State, the amend¬ 
ment of the Electoral Law to provide for 
direct elections, the rooting out of corrupt 
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lion and the abolition of tribal law. The 
United Popular Front also demanded 
amendments to the Constitution and Lo the 
Electoral Law, On the same day. Saleh 
Jabr addressed a letter to the Prime Minis¬ 
ter in which he threatened that his party 
would boycott the elections unless they took 
place on the direct system, 

10. To the surprise and delight of 
moderate opinion, the Head of the Royal 
Diwan replied in forceful terms to the 
three petitions. He suited that the Regent 
agreed that certain reforms were necessary, 
but he thought they should be effected by 
Parliament as provided for in the Constitu¬ 
tion. This resolute answer removed the 
immediate danger of disorders. But, when 
the three Opposition parties declared that in 
v iew of the unsatisfactory nature of the reply 
they would boycott the elections, it was 
clear that they were in a defiant mood. 

11. In an effort to reconcile the views of 
the Government and the Opposition parlies 
the Regent called the political leaders to a 
meeting at the Palace on 3rd November. 
This meeting broke up in confusion and, 
with the failure of Mustafa al U man's 
attempts to persuade Saleh Jabr to come to 
terms, the situation began to deteriorate 
rapidly. The morale of some members of 
the Cabinet, and of Jamal Baban and 
Ibrahim Shabandar in particular, wavered 
and the latter resigned on 13th November, 
Ali Mahmud Sheikh Ati replaced him and at 
the same time Husam al Din Junta a, the 
Minister of Defence, took over the Ministry 
of the Interior in an acting capacity; con¬ 
trol of the politic and the armed forces was 
thus placed in the hands of one man. Two 
days later the Government made what 
proved to be its final attempt to meet the 
Opposition. In a communique they dis¬ 
closed that a committee had been ^et up to 
draft an amendment to the Electoral Law 
which would be submitted to the new Parlia¬ 
ment and would provide for direct elections; 
they invited representatives of all the poli¬ 
tical parties to take part in the committee’s 
work. They added that the date for the 
beginning of the elections would soon be 
made public. During the next two days the 
Istiqlal, National Democratic and Popular 
Socialist Parties and (he United Popular 
Front announced their refusal to co-operate 
with the committee. These parlies also 
realfirmed their decision to boycott the elec¬ 
tions and reiterated their threat to make 
sure that the elections could not be held. 
Only Nuri Pasha's party nominated a repre¬ 
sentative lo work with the committee, 

& 2 
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12. The situation in the middle of Novem¬ 
ber was serious. The Government had to 
choose between carrying out the elections 
or capitulating to the Opposition parties 
demands for electoral reform, While 
Mustafa a! liman made one last effort to 
move Saleh iabr from the position he had 
taken up alongside the Extreme Opposition, 
it suddenly became known that the Regent 
had asked Hikmat Sul aim an, behind 
Mustafa's back, to become Prime Minister, 
Mustafa's position was fatally weakened and 
il was no surprise when, on the morning of 
22nd November, while the Cabinet was 
meeting to decide when to begin the elec¬ 
tions. demonstrations began in the streets of 
Bagdad, 

13. The immediate cause of the disorders 
was a student strike which the Partisans of 
Peace and other Left-wing elements 
exploited. In some parts of Bagdad the 
demonstrators shot at the police who had 
orders not to fire. One demonstrator was 
killed and thirty police were injured. In the 
middle of the afternoon Mustafa a I Omari 
submitted his Cabinet's resignation to the 
Regent, thus bringing to an end at the most 
inopportune moment one of the least dis¬ 
tinguished Ministries in Iraq's history, 
Jamil Madfui tried and failed to form a 
Government, the Regent rejected an offer 
by Nuri Pasha to try his hand, and twenty- 
seven hours passed before effective Govern¬ 
ment was re-established when General 
Nuruddin Mahmud, the Chief of the General 
Staff, was entrusted with the formation of a 
Government. During that time mobs, 
which on 23rd November included members 
of the four Opposition parlies in addition to 
Communists, had attacked and damaged the 
offices of the United States Information Ser¬ 
vice, British Overseas Airways Corporation 
and the Iraq Times and had burnt down a 
police station and murdered some of the 
occupants. Martial law was declared in 
Bagdad Liwa on the evening of 23rd Novem¬ 
ber* the army gradually taking over con¬ 
trol from the police -ail the political parties 
were dissolved seventeen newspapers, 
including all the party organs, were sup¬ 
pressed and many political leaders. Parti¬ 
sans of Peace and other Communists were 
arrested, 

14. Demonstrations against Nuruddin's 
Government and in favour of a “ popular " 
Government under Kamil Chaderchi took 
place on 24th November, but on that even¬ 
ing a night curfew was imposed and no 
further disorders occurred in Bagdad. Five 
policemen were killed and more than 300 


injured in Bagdad; only one demonstrator 
is known to have been killed. Minor dis¬ 
turbances occurred at Basra on 24th 
November and on the following day at Kut, 
A maria, Hilla, Kerbela and Nejef. 

15. Late on the night of 24th November, 
Nuruddin’s Cabinet, which contained only 
three men with ministerial experience, pub¬ 
lished its programme, Nuruddin set him¬ 
self two main tasks to restore order and 
bring those responsible for the riots to jus¬ 
tice, and to make concessions to reasonable 
popular demands—and he embarked upon 
his work with an enthusiasm unprecedented 
irt Iraqi politics. Military tribunals were 
established to investigate the cases of the 
detainees and ordinances, regulations and 
orders designed lo reduce the cost of living 
of the lower classes were issued, The 
isiihlak tax on fruit and vegetables was 
abolished and customs duty on tea, sugar 
and textiles was reduced. But most 
important of all was the Cabinet's decision 
to set up a committee to amend the Electoral 
Law to provide for direct elections. This 
committee set to work at once and the new 
law was published on 1 Bth December. By 
the end of the year, however, when the shock 
of the disturbances fuid worn off, the critics, 
many of whom had shown a signal lack of 
courage when the fate of their country- was 
in the balance, were beginning to attack 
Nuruddin's measures, Most Iraqis realised 
that, although the immediate danger had 
passed, discontent with social conditions, of 
which the November rims were a violent 
expression, was widespread and that only 
robust and imaginative handling of the 
country's affairs would prevent catastrophe, 

16. The Regent conducted himself with 
dignity throughout the crisis and his bravery 
in driving with King Feisal through the 
streets of Bagdad on 25th November won 
him back much of the respect he had lost 
through his prolonged absences abroad, 
Nuri Pashas reputation was unimpaired, 
but Saleh Jabr had behaved with such 
obstinacy and irresponsibility that he 
alienated the sympathy of many of the young 
educated Iraqis who looked to him for a 
lead. 

Foreign Affairs 

17. While the domestic situation deteri¬ 
orated in 1952, Iraqi diplomacy made certain 
improvements in the country's foreign rela¬ 
tions, particularly with the neighbouring 
Arab States. 

IH, At I he beginning of the year the Iraqi 
Minister in Damascus was virtually a 
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prisoner in his own Legation. The Iraqi 
altitude to ShishaklTs regime remained 
uncompromising until the early summer, 
when the apparent durability of the regime 
began to persuade the Iraq Government that 
there would be advantages in coming to 
terms with it. The Chief of Ceremonies at 
the Royal Bilal flew to Damascus and called 
on the Head of State, and in July Nuri Pasha 
had an informal meeting with Shishukli in 
the Lebanon, Feeling in Iraq against 
Shishakli declined further and there was no 
criticism when the Government recognised 
the regime early in December and an Iraqi 
military delegation attended the celebrations 
in Damascus on Syria's new National Day, 
39. Iraq's relations with Jordan also 
improved. Early in the year it seemed that 
liie flight of the Amir Naif to Iraq would 
aggravate the feelings of animosity between 
the Regent and King Talal, but a visit to 
Bagdad bv the Jordanian Minister of 
Defence did something to improve the 
atmosphere. The abdication of King Lilal 
solved the problem of the differences be¬ 
tween the Royal cousins, but further ill- 
feeling arose from the tactless behaviour of 
the Regent when he met the Jordan 
Council of Ministers at Amman in June. He 
made amends when he saw Queen Zein in 
Switzerland a month Liter and some pro¬ 
gress towards a rapprochement had been 
made by the end of the year. Less was 
heard in the latter pari of the year of an 
Iraqi-Jordanian union, 

2D. The military coup d'Btat in Egypt and 
the spectacular political and economic ges¬ 
tures which followed it were loudly wel¬ 
comed by the leaders of the Right- and Left- 
wing Opposition parties. But the dissolution 
of the political parties and, in particular, 
General Neguib's firm handling of the Wafd 
discouraged these politicians and they began 
to see evidence of " imperialist" direction 
of the military movement. The more 
cautious an etude to the new regime adopted 
by the Iraq Government, which was based 
on Iraq's traditional resentment of Egypt's 
attempts to dominate the Arab world and 
On distrust of military intervention in poli¬ 
tics, found general approval, fhc Iraq 
Government kept a close watch on the 
course of Her Majesty’s Government nego¬ 
tiations with General Negutb since they 
realised that they would be strongly pressed 
to secure as favourable an agreement as 
Egypt obtained in regard to the British 
bases. 

21* The events which led to the fall of 
President Beshara a] Khourv in Lebanon in 
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the autumn also caused a stir in Iraq, Bui 
the Iraq Government did not repeat the mis¬ 
takes they had made in withholding recog¬ 
nition from Shishakli. A delegation which 
included members of the Cabinet flew to 
Beirut to congratulate the new President. 
The compliment was returned, and at the 
end of the year relations between the two 
countries were cordial. 

22. Iraqi fears of she consequences of a 
successful Communist revolution in Persia 
increased throughout the year and the 
reaction to any attempt by Persian leaders 
to entangle Iraq in their quarrel with Britain 
was strong, fhus. when Ayatullah Kashani 
called for a strike in sympathy with the insti¬ 
gator a of Lite November disturbances and 
criticised the new Iraqi Government, the 
Iraq! Charge dfAffaires was instructed to 
protest to the Persian Government, 

23. Iraq’s relations with France, thanks 
largely to the energy of Dr, Fadhil Jamali. 
deteriorated throughout the year. Iraq 
gradually emerged as the champion in the 
Arab League and in the United Nations of 
the Tunisian and Moroccan Nationalists. 
The feeling which this inevitably engendered 
was reflected in the Iraq Government's 
failure to respond to a French proposal to 
raise the status of the missions U\ Bagdad 
and Paris to embassy level. 

24. In the spring a member of the Turkish 
Ministry of Finance visited Iraq to push 
Turkey’s claim to a share in the royalties 
earned by Iraq on oil exports. His mission 
failed. The Turkish Legation Sn Bagdad 
was raised to the status of an embassy in 
September, but no ambassador hud arrived 
by the end of the year. 

25. Closer relations were established with 
Spain through the ratification of the Treaty 
of Friendship in March and the visits of 
Seiior Martin Art a jo to Iraq in April and of 
the Regeut to Spam in May. No practical 
results emerged from these visits* but it 
appears to suit both the Spaniards and the 
Iraqis to protest their friendship for each 
other, 

26. The Treaty of Friendship with 
Pakistan which was signed in 1950 was rati¬ 
fied in November and a similar treaty with 
India was signed in the same month. At 
the same time Lite Pakistani and Indian mis¬ 
sions in Bagdud were raised to embassy 
level. The Iraqis have worked closely with 
the Pakistanis on such questions as French 
North Africa, and Nuri Pasha would gladly 
see Pakistan associated in a scheme of 
Middle East Defence. 

a* 
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27. During 1952 the number of United 
States experts increased from a score to 
more than a hundred. Over half of these 
belonged to the Technical Co-operation 
Administration and the remainder to various 
agencies of the United Nations. Due to 
their inexperience of Middle Eastern 
methods and a growing suspicion on the 
part of the Iraqis of Western technical 
assistance in general the contribution which 
these experts made to the economic and 
social development of the country was 
limited. Through a change in their method 
of approach their work might yet produce 
results. 

28. The ratification by Ihe Iraqi Parlia¬ 
ment of the agreements with the Iraq Petro¬ 
leum Company and the Rafidain Oil Com- 
pan\ caused satisfaction to all who believe 
in the benefits of Anglo-Iraqi co-operation, 
and demands for the nationalisation of the 
Iraq oil industry almost ceased. The prob¬ 
lem of the claims arising out of the British 
Army’s use of the Iraqi railways and other 
activities of the British authorities in Iraq 
during the war remained unsettled and 
threatened, during Mustafa al Omari's 
tenure of office, to become a major political 
issue The Iraq Government's attitude to 
the 1950 Treaty of Alliance and to the 
defence of the Middle East remained 
unaltered throughout the year, but it became 
increasingly probable that it would change 
should an agreement between Britain and 
Egypt result in the evacuation of the Canal 
Zone. In December Anglo-Iraqi relations 
suffered a severe blow when Her Majesty's 
Government supported in the United 
Nations a resolution calling for direct nego¬ 
tiations between the Arabs and Israel The 
Iraq Government in a note of protest said 
they could not reconcile this action with 
Britain's professions of friendship for the 
Arabs. 

29 In the military sphere Anglo-Iraqi 
co-operation remained good, British train¬ 
ing teams visited Iraq lo conduct technical 
courses of instruction and to assist in the 
preparation and carrying out of exercises. 
Increasingly bitter Iraqi complaints about 
the alleged failure of the British authorities 
ip fulfil orders for military equipment 
ceased for the time being when investiga¬ 
tion in London and Bagdad showed that the 
Iraqis themselves were mostly to blame for 
the delays and confusion, 

30. The Iraqi attitude to British experts 
employed by the Iraq Government became 
healthier during 1952 principally because, 
through their desire to press on with 


development, the Government began to 
appreciate how necessary and valuable 
was their work. The Development Board 
recruited about twenty British technicians; 
those employed on the road-building pro¬ 
gramme created a particularly good 
impression. 

Economic Affairs 

31 ( The 1951 provisional budget surplus, 
estimated at nearly 4 million dinars, was 
reduced to 2 million dinars in the final total 
and the ordinary and capital works budget 
for the year ending 31st March. 1952. showed 
a provisional surplus of ID. 5*782.579. It is 
possible that this also may be reduced when 
the final figures arc known. For the year 
1952-53 a small surplus was first planned, 
the law r being later amended to increase 
expenditure on certain items and so to lead 
to a deficit of about 2 million dinars While 
the receipts from oil companies arc likely to 
be greater than expected, there are unfor¬ 
tunately no figures available at present to 
show provisional results on income and 
expenditure and it is difficult to forecast 
whether there will be a surplus or a deficit. 
Early in the year the income from oil was 
estimated to be in the region of 30 million 
dinars but liter estimates have put it as 
high as 38 million dinars. Estimates tor 
the future are 4K million dinars for 1953, 
53 million for 1954 and 59 million for 1955 
As there are various safeguards in the oil 
company agreement guaranteeing minimum 
payments to the Government, it is now pos¬ 
sible, as never before, to plan ahead to 
achieve the economic and social develop¬ 
ments which are so necessary for the well¬ 
being of the country. 

32. The agreement signed on 25th Decem¬ 
ber. 1951, between the Iraq Government and 
Ihe Khanaqin Oil Company (Limited! and 
the Rafadain Oil Company (Limited) and 
that signed on 3rd January, 1952. with the 
Iraq Petroleum Company group were duty 
ratified* Law No. 9 of 1952. amended later 
in the year and entitled the " Government 
Oil Refineries Administration Law/’ estab¬ 
lished a Board of Administration for the oil 
refineries. The stage was therefore set for 
energetic development of the oil industry, 
and 1952 has been a year of progress. The 
30-inch pipe-line from Baiji to Banias, in 
Syria was finished on 22nd April well ahead 
of schedule, the line being officially opened 
by King Feisal II of Iraq at an impressive 
ceremony at Kirkuk on 18 th November. In 
August the 12-inch pipe-line from the Ntaul 
Petroleum Company field at Ain Zalah to 
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Baiji* to connect with the lines running from 
Kirkuk to the Mediterranean, was com¬ 
pleted. Early in December the contract for 
the civil engineering work at the Bagdad 
refinery was awarded to a British firm and 
work began immediately on the foundations. 
Some months previously the preliminary 
survey for the 12-inch pipe-tine from Baiji 
to Bagdad was completed and the tender for 
the supply of piping awarded to a British 
firm. Both pipe-line and refinery are 
expected to be completed towards the end 
of 1954. A contract has been awarded to a 
British company for the supply of some 
eighty miles of piping to connect the oil¬ 
fields at Zubaif, operated by the Basra 
Petroleum Company, with the loading depot 
at Fug. to permit the export of crude oil 
by tanker. Crude oil production from 
January to November 1952 was 13,844.339 
long tons at Kirkuk. 1,985,507 long tons at 
the Zubair field and 170.596 tong tons at the 
Mosul field. During the first nine months 
of the year the Khanaqm Oil Company pro¬ 
duced 363,050 long tons of crude oil at the 
Naft-Kharteh field, This is the record of 
progress, in concrete terms, in 1952. Pro¬ 
gress lias been achieved in other ways too, 
and in an endeavour to create and maintain 
belief relations between the Iraq Govern¬ 
ment and the Iraq Petroleum Company, the 
latter have appointed Sir Herbert Todd as 
their Chief Representative in Iraq, It is 
intended to give him wide powers to 
co-ordinate public relations, labour and 
commercial policies of the Iraq Petroleum 
Company and its associated companies. 

33 When llie Development Board pro¬ 
gramme was drawn up in 1951 it outlined 
a total expenditure of some 66 million dinars 
over a period of five years. It was revised 
in 1952 because of the increased expenditure 
possible after the new agreements with the 
oil companies, and provision was made for 
a total expenditure of over 155 million dinars 
from 1951 until 1956. 


34. The main headings arci 

ijx 

Irrigation projects 

53,374,000 

Roads and bridges 

26,766,000 

Buildings . 

Reclamation of land and 

18,018,000 

other schemes 

Industrial and mining 

22,986,000 

schemes 

3 J.050.000 


35. This allocation of expenditure follows 
fairly closely the recommendations of the 
International Bank Survey Mission, 
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36, The revenue of the Development 
Board during these years was estimated at 
ID. !68,740.000, so that even the expanded 
programme of expenditure appears to be 
well within the financial ability of the 
board. Being greatly handicapped by lack 
of engineering and administrative staff, the 
1952 expenditure, which was planned to 
reach ID. 20,46(1000, is not believed to have 
exceeded more than 14 or 15 million dinars. 
With the help of foreign consultants con¬ 
siderable progress has nevertheless been 
made and, among other major projects, 
lenders were invited for ihe second stage of 
the Wadi Than bar scheme. I he board has 
been subjected to a considerable amount of 
public criticism, and one result of the dis¬ 
satisfaction has been the passage ol an 
ordinance to withdraw ID.5 million from 
the board’s funds and allocate it to the 
Ministry of Defence. There have at the 
same time been certain internal rivalries 
among Ike members. Recently two have 
resigned and a younger man, with experi¬ 
ence as a Director-General in the Iraqi 
Civil Service followed by a brief term as a 
Cabinet Minister, has been appointed to fill 
one of the vacancies. The American mem¬ 
ber, whose appointment was referred to in 
our 3951 report, has been extremely active 
throughout the year. 

37, The administration and maintenance 
of the Iraq Stale Railways lias continued to 
be a cause of concern to Her Majesty's 
Embassy. In July an exchange of notes was 
effected cancelling the Railway Agreement 
of 1936 and an almost immediate result was 
the appointment of a retired general of the 
Iraq Army as Director-General the British 
Director-General agreeing to stay on in the 
role of Inspectoral cueraL The dissolution 
of the old Railway Board has meant that the 
Railway Administration have now to sock 
the approval of the Ministry of Finance for 
authority on major financial matters and the 
result lias been some delays in the placing 
of orders. In July the Government gave 
approval for the Minister of Finance to 
guarantee a loan of ID.4 million to the 
Railways, ID. 3 million to be used to pay 
off the United Kingdom Export Credits 
Guarantee Department loan and ID. 1 mil¬ 
lion to be used to meet the deficiency in the 
Capital Works Development Programme for 
1952, The railways have not yet taken up 
the full amount of the loan, 

38, Turning now to international finance, 
the most Important development in ihe year 
was an exchange of letters between Her 
Majesty's Government and the Iraq Govern- 
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ment on 10th July, 1952. stating that the 
financial relationship between the United 
Kingdom and Iraq would continue until 
further notice to be on the basis of common 
membership of the sterling area Her 
Majesty's Government agreed that the 
sterling held in Iraq No. 2 account would be 
released forthwith from all restrictions 
under the 1947 and subsequent agreements. 
It was understood during the discussions that 
this sum. amounting to some £23 million, 
would be used by the Government of Iraq 
as part of the cover for its currency. Accord - 
mg to the National Bank of Iraq’s quarterly 
bulletin, Iraq's total sterling balances, which 
in December 1949 were about £43 million, 
had reached a level of £55,507,000 by 
September 1952. it was announced in 
October that the Government had invited a 
Professor Iversen. of Copenhagen,, to 
examine Iraq’s financial situation with a 
view to devising a long-term monetary 
policy and advising Iraq on her position in 
the sterling area. About the same time the 
National Bank of Iraq began to show interest 
in the foreign currency earnings of Iraqis oil 
exports. According to the oil agreements 
ratified earlier in the year Iraq's 50 per cent, 
share was to be paid in sterling, it being 
taken for granted that the earnings of foreign 
currency would accrue to the share-holding 
companies. This was apparently never 
dearly laid down and the question has now 
been raised for detailed study. As a 
corollary of the agreement that Iraq's share 
would be paid largely in the form of income 
tax, u was necessary to consider the setting 
up of a sales organisation inside the country 
to bring the marketing of oil within the 
scope of the Iraqi income tax laws. Unfor¬ 
tunately such action would also bring the 
sale of oil within the scope of the exchange 
control law. and it is this winch has led to 
the difficulties referred to. It is only the 
share-holding companies outside Iraq who 
arc actually concerned in lliix dispute, nol 
the Iraq Petroleum Company itself. The 
outcome is still undecided, 

39, Closely connected with Iraq’s earnings 
of foreign exchange is the question of the 
balance of payments. During the war no 
estimates of the balance of payments were 
made, and post-war calculations were fairly 
inaccurate until the introduction in 1951 of 
the system advocated by the International 
Monetary bund, The figures for 1950 were 
recalculated by this method and Iraq had a 
crediL balance of something icss than 
ID 4 million. In 1951 the apparent favour¬ 
able balance was ID. 7.707,000, but this was 


reduced by nearly ID, 4 million by the 
smuggling of money and jewellery out of 
the country during the Jewish exodus. The 
Government has not published any estimates 
of the balance of payments in 1952 but from 
the figures readily available it would appear 
that 1952 will not be a good year in this 
respect. Customs statistics for imports 
during the first eight months of the year 
total nearly ID. 41 million* equivalent to an 
annual rate of about ID, 60 million, as com¬ 
pared with ID. 51 million in 1951. Total 
exports for the first eight months of the year 
were about ID. It million* equivalent to an 
annual rate of ID. 164 million, as compared 
with the total of ID. 27 million in 1951* 
When allowance has been made for the new 
season date and barley exports, which do 
not usually begin until October, total exports 
for 1952 may possibly amount to about 
ID, 20 million. There are, therefore, pros¬ 
pects of the trade gap being as much as 
ID. 40 million in the year* 

40* Following the disturbances which 
broke out in Bagdad on 22nd November 
and the formation of a new Government, the 
emphasis in economic affairs was on redu¬ 
cing the cost of living and taking measures 
to improve the conditions of the poor. The 
new Government showed an unprecedented 
activity and public comment has been 
favourable. The first announcement was 
the reduction of import duties on basic 
necessities, such as tea. sugar, text Lies, tyres 
and iron and steel, fstihkik (consumption) 
tax and land lax on fresh and dried fruits 
and vegetables were also removed and the 
export duly on local products* which was 
5 per cent.* was reduced to 1 per cent. Price 
control of fresh fruit ,tnd vegetables, reduc¬ 
tions in the hire charge of agricultural 
implements and increases in the exemption 
limit for property tax were also elTected, 
together with the sale of cheap bread. 
Although these measures were introduced 
with the best of intentions* there has been 
no great improvement in liie condition of 
the poor at the time of writing. The cost- 
of diving index has fallen by only 14 points, 
a relatively un important decrease in an 
index now at 546 14, To enable the Gov¬ 
ernment to carry out speedy measures with- 
oui length} legislative procedure, advantage 
was taken of the declaration of martial law 
to announce the suspension of several laws 
having a bearing on the crisis. Among 
these was the Development Board Law and 
a Considerable amount of uncertainty at pre¬ 
sent restricts the activities of the hoard, 
Although some changes have been made in 
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its membership, the vice-chairman, Arshad 
aJ Umari, continues in office. 

41, The Government s intervention in the 
economic sphere as a calculated long-term 
policy, in contrast to some of lbe haphazard 
measures referred to in the preceding para¬ 
graph. is illustrated b> the formation not 
only of the Development Board, but of the 
Iraqi Shipping Company (Limited), the Iraqi 
National Insurance Company (Limited i and 
the Date Trading Company* Tire first - 
named company has a capital of ID. I mil¬ 
lion, of which the Government will subscribe 
ID. 400,000* semi-Government organisations 
and private subscribers contributing the 
balance. A British manager has been 
appointed for the National Insurance Com¬ 
pany, the establishement of which was 
authorised by Law No, 56 of 1950, and the 
training of stuff is now in progress. In 1951, 
according to rhe Balance of Payments cal¬ 
culations, the equivalent of about 10*190,000 
in foreign currency was spent on insurance 
and it i$ likely that a considerable portion 
of this will be lost to foreign insurance com¬ 
panies in the future, Jhe Dale Trading 
Company* the shareholders in which are the 
Government;, the Date Association and 
Messrs. Andrew Weir & Company 
{ Limited), will take over the date monopoly 
in September 1953, and by this manoeuvre 
private enterprise is once again thrust into 
the background. While such measures mav 
be regarded as legitimate, a recent attempt 
by the Government to “ nationalise " the 
Bagdad Light and Power Company cannot 
be considered so. The company is owned 
by British and Belgian shareholders in 
almost equal proportions, and its construc¬ 
tive policy of ploughing back profits into 
trie business has resulted in the assets 
expanding considerably* while the value of 
the shares, which pay about 7 per cent., has 


remained moderate. Although protected by 
a concession given by the Government and 
ratified by iaw. the Iraq Government has 
recently evinced the desire to tear up this 
concession and take over the company, pay¬ 
ing a nominal compensation equal to the 
stock exchange value of the shares. This is 
contrary to the provisions of the concession 
which lays down the conditions under which 
the Government may acquire the company, 
42, In attempting to evaluate the econo¬ 
mic position of Iraq in the year 1952 the 
first point which comes to mind is the prob¬ 
able adverse balance of payments caused by 
low export prices and indifferent crops and 
.i high rate of imports. A good proportion 
of the imports have, however, been capital 
goods* with the promise of future benefits. 
Although there may be a budget deficit the 
preceding two years had surpluses. The real 
wealth ol Iraq* oil. has been produced in 
greater quantities: than ever before, and this 
is the predominant factor in Iraq’s economy. 
The great weakness in Iraq appears to lie in 
the Sack o * 1 a progressive fiscal policy. In 
the absence of strong, public-spirited leaders 
to effect a change-over from indirect to 
direct taxation* the burden on the poor is 
excessive, and this leads to a popular 
clamour against the cost of living and a 
demand for quick relief from hardship. 
Accepting as inevitable the great contrast 
between rich and poor in the country, the 
only way to secure relief seems to the ill- 
informed to be to take money from the 
Development Board and spend it on imme¬ 
diate needs* The result can onh He to 
achieve a temporary alleviation of the imme¬ 
diate hardships at the expense of long-term 
development. It will be a tragedy for lire 
country if the wealth from oil Is allowed to 
be squandered* instead of being used to build 
a balanced economy* 


EQ 1941/81 No. 2 

KING FAISAL ITs ACCESSION MAY 2* 1953 


Sir J, Trout beck w Sir W, Churchill. 


I No, 83. Confidential) Bagdad . 

s *r* May //, 1953 i 

I have (he honour to report that on the 
2nd May His Majesty King Faisal II of Iraq 
assumed his Royal Prerogatives. 

2, On the days preceding King Faisal’s 
Accession excitement mounted in Bagdad as 
more and more buildings and thorough¬ 
fares were decorated and as the special delc- 
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gallons arrived from abroad. Thirty-three 
countries were represented at the Accession, 
and in addition to His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Gloucester, who represented The 
Queen* members of Royal Houses came 
from Saudi Arabia, Afghanistan. Ethiopia. 
Bahrain and Kuwait* I enclose a list show¬ 
ing the names of the leaders of the foreign 
delegations. 
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3. On the evening of the 1st May the 
Regent of Iraq broadcast a message to the 
Iraqi people. He recalled that on the tragic 
death of King Ghaz.i he had had to under¬ 
take two great tasks —to prepare the boy 
King for his future duties and* meanwhile, 
to exercise the Royal Prerogatives as 
Regent He thanked the people for the 
loyalty they had shown him during the 
Regencv and then, placing himself at the 
young King s disposal, he undertook to dis¬ 
charge faithfully any task with which the 
King entrusted him, 

4. A cocktail party to enable the delega¬ 
tions to meet was given by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs that evening and later there 
was a lire works display which had been, 
arranged by the Iraq Petroleum Company. 
Early on the morning of the 2nd May, the 
King accompanied by the Regent drove in 
the State Coach to Parliament where, before 
the assembled Senators and Deputies and in 
the presence of the heads of the foreign 
delegations, King Faisal took the oath. 
Siiyid Asim al Gailani, the Naqib of Bagdad 
and the leading Sunni divine who was to 
have administered the oath, had died 
unexpectedly the previous day and the oath 
was accordingly administered by Say id 
Muhammad al Sadr, the President of the 
Senate, a former Prime Minister and a lead¬ 
ing Shi a divine. In a strong and dear voice 
King Faisal told the assembly that he would 
strive, with the co-operation of his people, 
to bring prosperity to Iraq. He thanked his 
unde for the care he had taken in preparing 
him for that day, and in moving tones he 
invoked the memory of his late mother. 
Queen Aliy ah. who he said had devoted her¬ 
self with sacrifice and self-denial to his 
upbringing- 1 enclose the full text of King 
Faisal’s speech . 

5. King Faisal then went to the Royal 
Bilal where he received the congratulations 
of the foreign delegations, the Cabinet, 
former Prime Ministers and other leading 
Iraqis and members of the Diplomatic 
Corps. Later he drove back to the Qasr 
Kihab with the Amir Abdul Ibh, who had 
now become the Crown Prince, through 
dense crowds who greeted him and his 
unde with overwhelming enthusiasm and 
affection, 

6. In the evening His Majesty was the 
host at a banquet in honour of the foreign 
delegates. This was followed by a brilliant 
reception in the beautiful illuminated 
gardens of the Qasr Rthab, to which some 
1,200 distinguished guests were invited. One 
of the features of the entertainment was the 


reading of a very long poem in praise of 
His Majesty by Muhammad Mahdi al 
Jawahiri. who was until very recently the 
leading peace partisan and fellow-traveller 
in Iraq. 

7, Early the following morning King 
Faisal drove to the Royal Bilal where he 
took the salute at a parade of the armed 
forces which lasted nearly three hours. The 
Royal Bodyguard headed the parade and 
they were followed by units representing al] 
arms of the services, including tanks and 
armoured cars and the River Force. Air¬ 
craft of the Royal Iraqi Air Force flew over¬ 
head* Though the parade was too long 
for enjoyment, it was well executed and the 
bearing and marching of those who took 
part was excellent. In the afternoon the 
Lord Mayor of Bagdad held a tea party in 
the Amanah Gardens. This was attended 
by 2,000 people, half of whom had been 
invited. Poems and speeches were read in 
the course of it. In the evening the Crown 
Prince gave a second banquet in honour 
of the King and the foreign delegates, at the 
Qasr Rihab, 

8* On the 4th May King Faisal reviewed 
a parade of students outside the Royal BiSat. 
The parade consisted of a series of deco¬ 
rated floats symbolising Iraq's past history 
and aspirations for the future. This gave 
great pleasure to the Iraqis who felt that it 
was something of their own and not a 
foreign importation like the tanks and guns 
of the previous day . After luncheon, which 
was provided at the Mansour Cub on the 
outskirts of Bagdad, a special race meeting 
was held. The King and his party arrived 
a hi Ascoi. In the evening the Prime Minis¬ 
ter gave u third banquet in honour of the 
foreign delegates. This was followed by 
another brilliant reception in the Amanah 
Gardens, in the course of which King Faisal 
delivered two short speeches one in Arabic 
and the other in English which greatly 
ini pressed those present* 

9. In spite of the fact that most of the 
arrangements, in oriental fashion, were left 
to the last minute many Iraqis commented 
sarcastically that the Bilat had only had 
fifteen years warning about the Accession 
and unnecessary inconvenience was caused 
to Government departments and the foreign 
missions in Bagdad, the celebrations were 
an outstanding success. The Kings con¬ 
duct, particularly when he appeared before 
Parliament, was praised on all sides* the 
hospitality was very generous and the people 
of Bagdad rose to the occasion and gave a 
great welcome to the many visitors. The 
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same people who had stood by while the 
office of the United States Information 
Service was gutted and the occupants of the 
police station at Bab al-Shaikh were brutally 
murdered last November, were in their 
happiest mood and the foreign delegations 
must have taken away a very favourable 
impression of the country. The Duke of 
Gloucester, whom the Iraqis regarded as 
their chief guest, was singled out lor special 
honour by the King and the Crown Prince 
and when he drove to the Parliament House 
for the Accession ceremony (and indeed 
whenever he appeared in the streets} he was 
given a tumultuous ovation by the happy 
crowds. On all sides one heard praise of 
his dignified bearing and the Iraqis were 
obviously greatly nattered that The Queen 
should have demonstrated the importance 
she attached to their young Kings Acces¬ 
sion by calling on her uncle to represent 
her. 

10. The petulant behaviour of the Amir 
Sdud was one of the features of the celebra¬ 
tions. He brought n : ith him many limes 
more followers than were invited in fact 
lbe delegation was so- numerous that two 
aircraft were required to bring it to Iraq, 
He was accompanied throughout his visit by 
a bodyguard of four ruffianly-loofcing Saudis 
armed with sub-machine guns, A member 
of his suite bribed half a dozen Bagdad 
editors with sums varying from ID.500 to 
ID. 50 into glorifying the Saudi Kingdom. 
Three papers published special editions in 
the Saudi Crown Prince’s honour The 
Amir himself distributed large sums to 
charities and to the public as well as the 
usual oriental gifts to individuals. The 
Amir complained to the Chief of Cere¬ 
monies at the Royal Bilat that, although he 
look precedence of the Duke of Gloucester, 
he and his suite were given inferior accom¬ 
modation. Tahsin Qadri, in communicating 
this to a member of my staff, protested that 
he could not have put His Royal Highness 
into the same building as “those bedouin.” 

1 think that the Iraqis were more amused 
than irritated by the Saudis' deliberate 
attempts to steal King Faisal's thunder, 
Sheikh Abdullah Mubarak's complaint that 
he. as Acting Ruler of the independent State 
of Kuwait, should have stayed at the Qasr 
Zuhur instead of the Duke of Gloucester, 
who was only the uncle of a ruler, also 
caused them to smile* His conceit con¬ 
trasted with the modesty of the two young 
Sheikhs from Bahrain* whom everyone 
found full of charm. 


II* At the last moment news came from 
Ankara that the Turkish Prime Minister 
would not be able to attend the celebrations 
because of pressing parliamentary duties. 
But it was said in Bagdad that he had taken 
exception to the Iraqis inviting only the 
heads of the special delegations to the oath- 
taking ceremony in Parliament and had 
refused to come at all unless his Minister 
for Foreign Affairs were also invited to that 
ceremony. I should add that no offence 
was intended on the Iraqi side. It was 
merely a question of space. 

12, The United States delegation con¬ 
sisted of Messrs, Culbertson and Edge, two 
former Ambassadors* m addition to Mr. 
Berry, the present Ambassador at Bagdad. 
None of these gentlemen has a commanding 
presence and it may have been for that 
reason that so little notice was taken of them 
throughout the festivities. They were as 
unobtrusive in fact as the Soviet delegation, 
I should perhaps also mem ion that the dele¬ 
gations from India and Pakistan could not 
decide which should call on the other first, 
and when vve declined their request to arbi¬ 
trate in tin end did not exchange calls at all, 

13- In conclusion I may add that a 
noticeable feature of the celebrations w r a$ 
the small part taken in it by ladies, due no 
doubt to the fact that the royal ladies in Iraq 
still maintain strict purdah. No ladies were 
invited to the taking of the oath, the con¬ 
gratulations at the Bilal, the military parade, 
the parade of students or to the official 
banquets. They appeared only at the after- 
dinner receptions, the Lord Mayor's tea- 
party and the race meeting* Those Iraqi 
ladies who have given up the veil were, I 
gather, somewhat disgruntled at being so 
ignored, 

I am sending a copy of this despatch with 
its enclosures to Her Majesty's Representa¬ 
tives at Cairo, Amman, Beirut* Damascus* 
Jcdda. Tel Aviv, Washington* Paris, 
Ankara, Kirkuk, Basra. Mosul and the Head 
of the British Middle East Office. 

1 have, &c. 

JOHN TROUTBECK. 


Enclosure 1 in No, 2 

Heads of Special Missions offending 
King Faisal Ifs Accession 

United Kingdom: H.R H The Duke of 
Gloucester. 

Afghanistan: H.H. Prince Sardar A’Ala 
AstadulJiih Khan.Ambassador in Ankara. 
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Austria: Dr. Robert Friedinger-Pranter, 
Minister in Iraq. 

Bahrein: HE, Sheikh Issa al Salman, son 
of the Ruler. 

Belgium: M. Robert van de Kerchove 
D'HalEebosi. Minister in Ankara. 

China: Mr. Wen Yuan-riling, Ambassador 
in Greece. 

Denmark: M. Axel Caspar Frederik 
Sporan-F'iedler, Minister in Iraq. 

Egypt: Say id Nur-ud-Din Tarraf. Minister 
of Health. 

Ethiopia: H H Prince Makonen, Duke of 
Harar. Son of the Emperor. 

France: M. Ludovic Chancel, Minister in 
Iraq. 

Greece: M. George Seferiadis. Minister in 
Iraq, 

India: Say id Mahmud, Member of 
Chamber of Deputies. 

Indonesia: Dr. R. Tirtawinata, Minister in 
Iraq. 

Italy: M. Teres to Guglidmone, a Senator. 

Jordan: Sayid Said al Mufti, Deputy Prime 
Minister. 

Kuwait: HE. Sheikh Abdullah Mubarak, 
Acting Ruler. 

Lebanon: Sayid Ahmad Beg Al Asad, 
President of Chamber of Deputies. 

Libya: Sayid Mahmud al Mumasir. Prime 
Minister. 

Luxembourg: M, 0. A. Piets, Netherlands 
Charge d Affaires in Iraq, 

Mexico: M. Valades, Minister in Iraq. 

Netherlands: Dr. H. H. Dragomans. 

Norway: M. Ernest K.ragh-Hansen. Minis¬ 
ter in Iraq. 

Pakistan; Sayid Mushtaq Ahmad Curmani, 
Minister of the Interior, 

Persia: Sayid Hussein Fateffii, Foreign 
Minister. 

Saudi Arabia: H.H, The Amir Saudi at 
Sand, 

Spain; Genera! Juan Bautista Sanchez. 

Sweden: M. Rugnvaid Bagge, Minister in 
Iraq. 

Switzerland: M. Franz Kappeler, Minister 
in Iraq. 


Syria: Dr. Dhafir al RilYL Foreign 
Minister. 

Turkey: Sayid Fuad kopriiiu. Foreign 
Minister, 

United States: Mr. Burton Yost Berry, 
Ambassador in Iraq. 

i ,$.$,R,: M. A. A. Lavrishdiev, Ambassa¬ 
dor in Ankara. 

Yemen: H,H. Amir Said-u I-Is I am _d 

M assart. Prime Minister, 


Enclosure 2 in No. 2 

Speech delivered by His Majesty the King 
in Parliament on 2nd May. 1953, after 
faking the oath 

Senators and Deputies, 

1 greet you and through you the noble 
people of Iraq. With the help of the 
Almighty and with the co-operation of those 
iti authority and the support of ray dear 
people and their representatives f will exer¬ 
cise my constitutional duties from to-day 
and administer the Kingdom as a constitu¬ 
tional monarch devoted to democratic 
principles. I pray God to help me to serve 
my dear people and to bring them pros¬ 
perity by all possible means, I will con¬ 
centrate my efforts on achieving the nation's 
lofty aspirations. I pray God to enable me 
and you to serve our dear country, i am 
confident that you will support me bv 
uniting your ranks and by your loyal 
endeavours so that we may co-opcralc in 
realising our national aims. 

3 must, before concluding, thank my dear 
uncle for carrying out the duties of Regency 
most loyally and faithfully and for the great 
care he has taken as a kind father to pre¬ 
pare me for this day. I must also recall 
to-day the memory of my dear mother— 
may God have mercy on her soul- who 
devoted herself to niy upbringing, nursed 
me throughout the short span of her life 
with sacrifice and self-denial, taught me to 
love virtue and the well-being of all men, 
and prepared me for you and to serve my 
people to the best of ray ability. 
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ER 1071/72 No. 3 

PROTEST BV THE IRAQ GOVERNMENT AT THE PRIME MINISTER'S 
SPEECH IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON MAY II. 1953 

Sir J. Trout heck to Sir Winston Churchill (Received June H} 


I No, 33* Saving) Bagdad, 

(Telegraphic! June 5, 1953 , 

Following is translation of Iraq Govern¬ 
ment’s protest. 

Your Excellency has no doubt realised 
from the reports of Her Majesty's Ambas¬ 
sadors in the Arab countries that (he speech 
delivered by the Prune Minister in the 
House of Commons on May 11, 1953 
created a had Impression on Arab public 
opinion. In this speech he spoke of Israel 
in terms of praise and encouragement and 
wished its people well in their life in l heir 
fatherland m spite of Israels evident hostile 
intentions and continued aggression which 
the United Nations, with Great Britain tn 
the forefront, have been unable to check. 

3, At a time when the Arab Governments 
were looking to the British Government 
earnestly to take decisive steps to end this 
aggression and solve the problem of the 
Arab refugees, the original owners of the 
country, who were dispersed by the 
Zionist gangs and driven out of their 
country, and al a time when Sir Winston 
Churchill calls upon the Arab Slates in 
their wisdom to seek a rapprochement w ith 
the Western Allies to whom they arc bound 
by many ties of common interest, they have 
received with the most bitter disappoint¬ 
ment his latest statement which shows a 
clear bias towards Israel which has been 
proved to be the aggressor, 

3* The intention of the Arab Govern¬ 
ments has been drawn to the fact that these 
statements extol the work done by Israel in 
building up a nation and reclaiming the 
desert to take half a million refugees from 
Europe alone. This is contrary to the facts 
and an attack on the rights of the Arabs of 
Palestine who were driven from their 
country to make room for half a million 
alleged refugees and other strange Jews 
referred to in the speech In question. It 
would have Keen very fitting and just if 
Mr Churchill foe} had shown sympathy for 
the plight of the displaced Arabs and the 
hunger and want they suffer in the camps 
in the arid valleys of Jordan, at a time when 
hundreds of millions of dollars are being 
poured upon the Jews who have settled 
down and are living in ease and luxury in 
a country which does not belong to them. 


4. A point which must he answered is 
Sir Churchill's!del statement that “ Nothing 
that we shall do in live supply of 
aircraft to this part of the world will be 
allowed to place Israel at an unfair 
advantage.' Does this mean that Her 
Britannic Majesty's Government intend to 
adopt a policy which conflicts with her 
obligations concerning the supply of arms, 
ammunition, equipment, ships and aircraft 
of the most modern type available, to the 
forces of certain Arab countries which are 
bound to the British Government by 
treaties of alliance? Iraq would be glad to 
receive from Her Britannic Majesty's 
Government an explanation of this, 

5. Her Majesty's Government will no 
doubt remember that in July, 1940, after 
the fall of France in the Second World War, 
Iraq offered to place half her forces under 
the command of General Wave!I, the 
Commander-inChief. Middle East, Iraq 
asked for no compensation from the British 
Government for this offer other than that 
the British Government would implement 
the White Paper on Palestine, When the 
Iraqi Government received no answer to 
this offer, Iraq and the remaining Arab 
countries began to doubt the good-will of 
the British Government in regard to the 
implementation of the White Paper, which 
had been supported by a majority of the 
British House of Commons, Mr. Churchill 
[sk] was at that time among the minority 
which opposed this policy. This had an 
adverse effect on (lie relations between 
Britain and Iraq in particular, and the 
Arabs in general. Later, certain incidents 
look place in Iraq which were detrimental 
to the interests of both parties and affected 
the good relations which should have 
prevailed between Iraq and Britain in those 
critical days, 

6. The Iraqi Government, which 
completely fulfilled its obligations to her 
ally, Great Britain, by standing by her side 
in the light against aggression in the Second 
World War. by offering every facility for 
the passage of British troops through Iraq, 
the stationing of British troops in Iraq and 
the use by them of Iraqi roads, railways, 
waterways, ports and airfields, and by 
giving her economic help and Iraqi produce 
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in spite of the austere life then being 
experience*! by the Iraqis, is much grieved 
to find Sir Winston say in his speech that 
Israel had formed the best army in the 
Levant and that it had been able to repulse 
the combined attack which was made upon 
it by its neighbours and Egypt, He thus 
supports the Jews in accusing the Arabs of 
being aggressors, whereas the Arabs were 
hastening to the rescue of their brethren, 
the Arabs of Palestine, when Britain had 
abandoned her obligations in a manner 
incompatible with her position as a 
mandatory State and had left the sacred 
Arab country to be looted by Jewish gangs. 
The Iraqi Government wishes to know how 
Israel was able to build up her army which 
continues to commit aggression on the 
Arabs and whether tills was effected without 
the support and assistance of the major 
Powers, There is no doubt that the praise 
of the strength of the Israel army has 
astonished the Iraqi Government and has 
reminded it of the reluctant patience with 
which it has endured the rejection, in spite 
of the previous undertaking given by Her 
Britannic Majesty's Government to meet 
these requests in accordance with the 
Treaty of Alliance of 1930, of her requests 
for the supply to the Iraqi army of the 
arms and ammunition which it requires to 
defend the sovereignty of Iraq and 
maintain peace in this vital area. I ho 
responsible British authorities no doubt 
remember that Iraq, in the common 
struggle against Nazism during the Second 
World War, willingly gave up to His 
Britannic Majesty's Government, as a 
temporary measure, some of the Iraq 
army’s factories, in spite of the Iraq army's 
need for them. 

7. The best service which the British 
Government can render to deal with 
this friti situation and to remove the evil 
effects which have resulted from it is to take 
definite steps to induce Israel to accept and 
carry out the Resolutions of the United 
Nations, in the drawing up and preparation 


of which Great Britain took part, so that 
the honour and prestige of the United 
Nations and the friendship existing between 
the Arab States and their Western friends 
may be maintained. Such action by the 
British Government would undoubtedly 
serve to mitigate the wrongs suffered by the 
Arabs of Palestine as a result of the policy 
of establishing a national home for the 
Jews at the expense of the Arabs. There is 
no doubt that the activities ol the Jews and 
of those who supported them in fulfilling 
their aims constitute a grave assault on the 
rights of the Arabs of Palestine. 

8. The Iraqi Government, which is most 
eager to maintain good relations with her 
ally, Great Britain, finds it difficult to 
understand the purpose of this statement at 
the present moment when unrest and 
insecurity disturb the international 
situation. The Iraqi Government can only 
find it a plain contravention of the letter and 
the spirit of the Anglo-lraq Treaty of 
Alliance of 1930. The Iraqi Government 
may not be anticipating events in 
concluding that the speech would 
‘ encourage those elements who, when they 
review many aspects of the present 
situation, consider that the existing relation¬ 
ship between the two parties serves the 
interests of Britain only/ 1 1 his would 
hinder the efforts of the men of 
responsibility and vision and confuse 
them in their task of directing the common 
affairs of the two countries along their 
proper path and of avoiding stresses and 
troubles. 

In conveying to you the expression of my 
highest consideration and esteem, l hope 
that the British Government will respond 
to the wishes iff the friendly Arab peoples 
who stood by its side and made heavy 
sacrifices in the grcaL hardships which 
Great Britain and the free nations endured 
in the past 

I am telegraphing my comments 
separately. 
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EQ 1016/32 No. 4 

THE INTERNAL SITUATION IN IRAQ 
(II ' 

Sir J Trout beck to Sir W. C hurchiif, (Received June 29} 


(No I OS, Confidential) Bagdad, 

Sir. June 22, 1953, 

In recent despEiiches I have drawn 
attention to the steady deterioration in the 
domestic situation in Iraq. Amongst the 
underlying causes of this deterioration is the 
peculiar nature of contemporary Iraqi poli¬ 
tics of which I now- have she honour to 
submil the following analysis. 

2. In Iraq to-day there are two political 
situations the one artificial and the other 
actual. The former may be described as the 
Bagdad political situation. It changes from 
day to dav according to the state of the 
relations (which may depend of course on 
non-political factors) between Nuri Said and 
those who find it from lime to lime in their 
interest to support him on the one hand, 
and the remaining politicians who are now 
out of power on the other. Until the poli¬ 
tical parlies were suspended by the Govern¬ 
ment of Nuruddm Mahmud after the 
disturbances last November, these two main 
groups of politicians were divided into the 
Constitutional Union Party, which Nuri 
Pasha formed from amongst his supporters 
late in 1949. and four smaller parties which 
collectively formed the Opposition in and 
out of Parliament. These four parties were 
the Popular Socialist Party, also known as 
the Umma Party, formed by Saleh Jabr, the 
nearest approach to a statesman in Iraq 
after Nuri. ill June 1951, the United Popular 
Front, formed at the same time by Taha al 
Hashimi and other unsuccessful “ Old 
Guard " politicians opposed to Nuri, and 
two extremist parties the Isliqtal on the 
Right, formed by a handful of men who sup¬ 
ported Rashid All’s rebellion in 1941. and 
the National Democratic Party on the Left, 
whose leader was Kami I al-Chaderchi, 
Neiiher the United Popular Front nor the 
National Democratic Party were represented 
in the last Parliament which was dissolved 
in October 1952. 

3, These parties all had their programmes 
and their official organs, and they convened 
annual meetings at which officers were 
elected and the policy of the party was 
reviewed. According to their policies and 
the social standing and profession or trade 
of the rank and file, they could be given 


broad classifications. The Constitutional 
Union Party was thus a conservative pro- 
perly-owning party, the Popular Socialist 
Party had Fabian tendencies, the United 
Popular Front was Left of Centre, the 
National Democratic Party was Socialist and 
the Jstiqlal Party Right-wing Nationalist, 
But, looking behind this democratic facade, 
one discovered that these groups of people 
resembled Western political parties in 
very few respects. Ji was not common 
beltel in an ideal which bound these 
men together but loyalty to a leader. 
The patties were in reality personal 
followings; the Constitutional Union 
Party was in fact Nuri Said and his sup¬ 
porters, the Popular Socialist Party. Saleh 
Jabr and his. and so on. And. what is per¬ 
haps more lamentable, though comprehen¬ 
sible enough, the members of these parties 
had, with few exceptions, one ambition- to 
get a job. For this reason they m many 
cases felt greater loyally to the throne than 
to the party leader, as it was believed that 
the throne had greater power of patronage 
even than Nuri himself, 

4. In the preceding paragraph l have used 
the past tense since in Iraq to-day there are 
technically no political parties since their 
suspension. In practice this means that 
there is no parly head qua rters* no party 
organ and no annual meeting, But the per¬ 
sonal followings still exist; Tauliq WahbL 
the Anglophil Kurdish Senator is still, for 
instance, a Saleh Jabr man* Khalil Kenna 
the Minister of Education a Nuri man. and 
Faiq al-Samarrad stiff the inspiration of the 
Istiqlal group. This is not + of course, a new 
situation since the history of the political 
parties in Iraq has been one not of a clash 
between political ideologies but of a 
struggle for power amongst a small handful 
of members of the privileged class. fT"lie 
Socialist leaders are as wealth) and privi¬ 
leged as the others ! To a certain extent 
wc are responsible for this since, during the 
mandate, we set up democratic institutions 
m the hope that the Iraqis would progress 
to a stage where they could make them 
work. But, because of the pyramidfcal 
nature of Arab society, it has been difficult 
for Iraqis to transfer their allegiance from 
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a Sheikh or leader to an idea. This may 
conceivably come in time as the tribal struc¬ 
ture gives way to the urban effendis suffice 
it to say that there is little sign of it yet. 
The effendis have lost their old roots but 
not established new ones. 

5. So much for the artificial political 
situation. By the time Che second World 
War broke out the educational facilities 
which it was the policy of the British High 
Commission to make available to all Iraqis 
had scarcely had time to produce a new r 
politic ally-conscious class. In the fourteen 
years since then such a class of people has 
come into being and is increasing in strength 
every year. Here is the second arid real 
political situation. At one end of the scale 
are the uneducated people in the towns and 
to a lesser extent in the countryside who. 
through the multiplication of the means of 
spreading news and views, are becoming 
aware that their standard of living could be 
raised if the upper classes gave them a 
thought or were willing, even to a small 
degree, to give up some of their privileges. 
Slightly higher in the social scale are the 
smalt shopkeepers and traders, the taxi- 
drivers, tailors, shoemakers, barbers, and so 
on. They earn just enough to live on. but 
have sufficient intelligence and education to 
discern for themselves the wide gap that 
separates rich and poor. On winter days 
one can hear them curse under their breath 
as one of the Pashas and his be-jewelled wife 
pass by in their Cadillac and splash them 
from head to toe with mud. At the top of 
the scale are the junior Government officials, 
lawyers, doctors and other professional men 
who suffer under a crushing sense of in¬ 
justice, I'hcir sons and daughters arc the 
backbone of the discontented students. All 
their troubles they blame on the Pashas (as 
the '* old guard arc un popularly nick¬ 
named t and on the Western Powers tprin¬ 
cipal ly ourselves) who, they are convinced, 
keep the Pashas in authority. Their views 
they hold with a fervour only a little re¬ 
moved from fanaticism, but they have so 
far remained inarticulate. It is the dissatis¬ 
faction and the frustration felt by all these 
groups of people and the fact that the Com¬ 
munists are ready to exploit their grievances 
whenever possible that make the real 
political situation in Iraq, ft is unfortunate 
that the upsurge of social discontent among 
the unprivileged classes should have coin- 
cided with a flood of consumer goods from 
the West such as refrigerators, air-coolers 
and washing machines which, because there 
has not been time for the work of the De¬ 


velopment Board to distribute amongst them 
the newr wealth from the oil royalties, the 
members of these classes are still unable to 
afford, 

6, But the unrest caused by the social con¬ 
ditions in Iraq is aggravated very much 
more by the unhappy relations which exist 
between the Sunnis and the Shias; it is no 
coincidence that 90 per cent, of the Com¬ 
munists in Iraq are Shias. It is only in this 
respect that the artificial political situation 
corresponds with the real situation, for 
Saleh Jabr represents the interests of the 
mass of the younger educated Shirts, who are 
impatient to occupy a position in the country 
to which they fed their numerical superiority 
and the state of their education entitle them. 

7, There are two dangers in the duality of 
Iraqi politics to which I would draw special 
attention. In the first place many members 
of the “ Old Guard do not recognise the 
existence of the real political situation and 
are, therefore, unimpressed by the warnings 
of trouble ahead that they hear on all sides 
from their own more enlightened followers 
as much us from foreign observers. They 
have bumbled along in the past feathering 
their nests as they went and now, too old 
to be receptive to new ideas land too scep¬ 
tical). they frankly and cynically do not 
believe that the Flood will occur until after 
their time anyway The Prime Minister, the 
Deputy Prime Minister and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs (for at! his fox-like wit) are 
outstanding examples of this mentality. 
Secondly, the co-existence of the real and 
artificial situations is tending to bring the 
principle of democratic Government in Iraq 
into question. It is likely that the Govern¬ 
ment will allow political parties to re-form 
in the near future. If they do, the same 
parties which fell into disrepute in Novem¬ 
ber last year will most probably come into 
being again. Many intelligent Iraqis realise 
that the country has not benefited from these 
parties’ activities in the past and will view 
their reappearance with misgiving, .Should 
the parties show the same lack of responsi¬ 
bility once again, those Iraqis may took for 
salvation in a different form of Govern¬ 
ment. But if they think in terms of an auto¬ 
crat, they will have lo find the man. There 
is no Ataiurk who has rts yet shown his 
hand. 

8, It would be misleading to close this 
despatch on a note of utter pessimism and 
without adding that among the independent 
members of Parliament and senior officials 
in the administration there arc many 
younger men who recognise the faults of 
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their fellow'-countrymen and the need for 
swift measures to satisfy the poor combined 
with steady development and reform with 
the help of foreign experts. It may be that 
these young men will one day get their 
chance and prove equal to the occasion, 
though of course there is nothing lo guaran¬ 
tee that they would not be corrupted by 
power precisely as the older generation has. 
But in the meantime the situation is dan¬ 
gerous and one cannot rule out the possi¬ 
bility that before long more serious 
disturbances will occur than Look place last 
N o vent b er, Whet her the th rone w i! I reni am 
the same stabilising factor as it has been 
in the past must be a matter for doubt, and 
1 propose to discuss this aspect in a subse¬ 
quent despatch. 

9, There is one man who can perhaps ^tll 
prevent the situation getting out of hand in 
the Immediate future. Nuri Pasha is aware 
of the present unrest and, while beseems not 
lo appreciate all that has to be done to alky 
it. he is certainly determined to keep order 
if he can. But lie is not the man to solve 
the basic problems I have mentioned, the 
existence of which he does not seem to 
recognise and in which he would not. given 
his menial make-up, anyway be interested. 
In a way, his pre-eminence has contributed 
to the present unhappy state of the country. 
For 400 years the Iraqis had the Turks, for 
10 years they had the British and since then 
they have had Nuri, For too long they have 
not had to face the consequences of their 
own decisions and it may be that there will 


be no fundamental improvement in Iraqi 
politics until responsibility is more widely 
shared. 

10. 1 have, of course, not failed to take 
evefy opportunity to speak to the King, the 
Crown Prince (particularly when lie was 
Regetui and other responsible Iraqis about 
the situation as I have described it hi this 
despatch and urged that something should 
be done before it is too late. I therefore as 
explained m my letter No. 1042 T3 53 of the 
29th of May to Sir .1 Bowker particularly 
welcomed the suggestions made by your 
department that Her Majesty's Government 
should express publicly their concern lo see 
reform and development advancing more 
quickh in Iraq. 1 [here also emphasised 
the close connexion between stability in Iraq 
and our defence arrangements. I urged that 
an opportunity be taken to make a further 
statement in Parliament along the lines dis¬ 
cussed iii correspondence between your 
department and this embassy. Although 
such a statement is perhaps unlikely to pro¬ 
duce an immediate or startling change it may 
have some effect: ,md the sooner it is made 
the better. 

I am sending a copy of this despatch to 
Her Majesty's Representatives at Cairo* 
Damascus. Ankara, Beirut. Washington* 
Paris, Tel Aviv, Amman, Jedda, the Head of 
B,M.E,G. and the Regional Information 
Officer at Beirut. 

I have* Ac. 

J, M. TRGUTBECK. 


( 2 ) 

Lord Salisbury m Sir 7. Trout heck \ Bagdadi 


(No, 129) Foreign Office, S,W\ i t 

Sir* July 14,1953 . 

Your Excellency s despatch No. IOW of 
the 22nd of June about the internal situation 
in Iraq has been read with great interest in 
this department. I am grateful for this clear 
and illuminating analysis. 

2. In accordance with the recommenda¬ 
tion in the last paragraph of your despatch. 


the Minister of State made a reference to 
Iraq, on the lines which you have suggested, 
in a public speech on the 4th of July: the 
text is contained in my telegram No, 488 of 
the 6lh of July, 

1 am, Ac. 

i For the Acting Secret an of State) 
A. D. M, ROSS, 


Appendix to <2> in No, 4 


EXTRACT FROM MINISTER OF STATE'S SPEECH AT WESTBURY 
AT 6 p.m, ON SATURDAY, JULY 4. 1953 


An interesting event has just occurred in 
the Middle East: the young Kings of Iraq 
and Jordan countries with which we have 
treaties of alliance and the closest ties of 
friendship- -have recently met in Bagdad 
46879 


in view of our cordial relations and the 
long standing association which we have 
with both these countries, it is very natural 
that we should take a keen interest in their 
progress and development, and that w r e 
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should be prepared to help and encourage 
them as much as we can. As you probably 
know, we have, despile the difficulties of our 
own financial position, recently agreed to 
make a further loan to Jordan to help her 
to set on foot much-needed development 
projects which we believe are indispensable 
to her economic advance, 

Iraq is in a very fortunate position, as 
site is now receiving a large revenue from 
her oil industry. Very wisely she has set 
up a Development Board to plan the con¬ 
structive use of this money. Plans are in 
train for great projects which will improve 
the condition of Ehe Iraqi people; some 
irrigation schemes are already in hand. 
These are. however, long-Lerm measures, the 
beneficial results of which will not be 
apparent for some lime to come. We are 
glad to hear that the Iraq Government is 
actively considering measures to reduce the 
high cost of living, and in fact their Finance 
Minister has recently taken steps to reduce 
the price of bread. It is hoped that this is 
a precursor of other reforms such as better 
balanced methods of taxation* By such 
means those causes of economic hardship 
and discontent wilt be removed which have 
proved so dangerous to the stability and 
progress of other countries of the Middle 
East, 

Iraq now has a unique opportunity to 
show the Middle East and the world an 
example of a well-administered country 
which uses its new-found wealth to the ful¬ 
lest advantage of its people. She has 
already made great progress under the 
leadership of Prince Abdul llah, who held 


the fort during fourteen difficult years. It is 
our earnest hope and desire that this pro¬ 
gress will be continued no less surely during 
the new reign, and that under King Feisal's 
rule Iraq wilt make an increasingly effective 
contribution to the stability and prosperity 
of the Middle East* 

The expansion of the oil industry has also 
brought immense wealth to the Arab 
Shtukhdotns of the Persian Gulf, We are 
working in partnership with the enlightened 
Rulers of these Stales, Great material pro¬ 
gress is being made and the standard of 
living of all classes of the population has 
rightly shown advance. But these rapid ad¬ 
vances bring many acute problems with 
them. We shall do all we can lo help our 
friends in the Gulf and look forward to a 
continuation of our present constructive 
association. 

The economic difficulties of the Middle 
East are seriously aggravated by the burden 
of some 900,000 refugees from Palestine, 
450,000 of whom are in Jordan. We are 
giving our full support to the efforts of the 
United Nations to solve this problem and 
our contributions to the United Nations or¬ 
ganisations concerned amount to more than 
£13 million. Unfortunately little progress 
has been made so far in resettling these 
people. The United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency has, however, made agree¬ 
ments with several Arab countries for 
projects which hold out a hope of settling 
large numbers of them. We hope that all 
the countries concerned wifi co-operate 
actively with the United Nations Agency in 
bringing these projects to fruition. 


EQ 1943/5 No - 5 

the POSH ION OF THE HASHEMITE HOUSE IN IRAQ 

Sir J, Trout beck to Lord Salisbury. {Received July /6l 


(No 119, Secret) 1 Bagdad. 

My Lord Marquess, July 1953* 

In my despatch No. 108 of the 22nd of 
June l described the duality of Iraqi politics 
which seems to me one of the underlying 
causes of the steady deterioration in the 
domestic situation* There is another dis¬ 
quieting factor to which I now have the 
honour to draw your attention and that is 
the uncertain position of the Hashemite 
House in Iraq. 

2. Hitherto the Crown has been a stabi¬ 
lising influence in the political situation. 
During the twelve years of his reign King 


Feisal I kept the State of Iraq, which he 
founded, on a steady course. Through his 
dialectic skill and subtlety, and backed as 
he was by powerful British support, he was 
able i<> keep in check the rivalry between 
the Sunnis and Shias and to control the 
troublesome tribes of the Euphrates. The 
prestige which his leadership of the Arab 
Revolt had won him placed him in a 
position of authority above the squabbles of 
the political leaders. When he died in 1933 
Iraq was a well-established Slate with a 
strong and highly-respected monarchy. 
But it was realised then that his death had 
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made a gap in the political life of the 
country which it would be difficult to fill. 

3. King Chart did not survive long 
enough seriously to affect the prestige of the 
throne. During the fourteen years of the 
Amir Abdul Ilahs Regency, however, the 
position of the throne has been steadily 
weakened. Those fourteen years admittedly 
saw events of great significance throughout 
the world and slow but significant progress 
in many spheres of activity in Iraq. The 
Amir himself, even though his influence was 
declining, was capable up to the end of his 
Regency of knocking the politicians* heads 
together when their behaviour became 
particularly foolish. But his personal 
characteristics which I described in my 
despatch No. 79 of the 1st of May (not to 
all addressees) and particularly his unstable 
temperament, his failure to identify his own 
interests with those of Iraq and his in¬ 
decision made him an unpopular figure. 
Now he has no official position other than 
that of Crown Prince a eh I l have been told 
on the best authority that he is talking 
gloomily of throwing up all responsibility 
and perhaps even leaving Iraq altogether. 
He lias always been subject to fits of 
depression but 1 am informed that he has 
never spoken in such pessimistic terms 
before 

4. Much therefore rests with the 
personality of the young King and of those 
who witl surround him. I think it true to 
say that he has started well, He has a 
natural charm and dignity which appeal to 
his subjects and to foreigners alike: he is 
attending to his duties quietly and without 
showmanship; for some months now he has 
been free from attacks of asthma which at 
one time made it doubtful w r hether he 
would be able to live in Iraq at all; and he 
has hobbies and interests which one hopes 
may keep him out of mischief. On the 
other hand he looks immature and young 
for his age. Me is surrounded at home by 
elderly relations with a prehistoric outlook, 
and naturally he is lacking in experience. 
On public occasions he is always surrounded 
by a cordon of officials, which is foreign to 
(he Arab idea of kingship. As many Iraqis 
$ay m he will never get in touch with his 
people if this goes on. Having recently seen 
fnm and King Hussein of Jordan together, 

would say that he has a less robust 
personality than King Hussein, but at the 
same time a less dangerous one. 

5. As to his advisers in the Palace, he is 
said to lean heavily at present on the Crown 
frince, though in public the Crown Prince 
1S admirably self-effacing. When f have 
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paid official visits to the Palace. I have been 
received by the King and the Crown Prince 
in separate rooms, from which I infer that 
the King receives all his official visitors 
alohe. It is a moot point whether it would 
be better for the Crown Prince to stay on in 
Bagdad or not. As already mentioned, he 
is not popular and, so long as he is here, 
it wilt no doubt be the general impression 
that he is still the Ruler in fact, though no 
longer in name. On the other hand, if he 
retires, the King may lose the most 
unbiassed advice that he now enjoys. 

6, The chief officials in the Palace have 
not been changed since the Accession, 
Ahmed Mukhtar Bab an. a somewhat un¬ 
savoury and highly unpopular Kurd, has 
returned to be Chief of the Royal Cabinet 
after a brief spell as Minister of Justice. 
Apparently after weeks of effort it was 
found impossible to discover a suitable 
successor who would take the job. Tahsici 
Kudri remains as Head of the Royal Cere¬ 
monies. He has certain qualities but is 
something of a light-weight and inclined to 
give weak advice, in am case his one 
desire is to keep clear of political questions 
which he finds frustrating and depressing. 
The rest of the Royal Household consists 
of one or two subordinates to Ahmed 
Muhktar B.iban. who play their courtier’s 
role not ineffectively but exercise no in- 
fiuence, and of sonic A.D.Cs, who alone 
have been changed since the King’s Acces¬ 
sion. It is this absence of change in the 
personnel of the Household, coupled with 
the fact that changes are overdue, that 
gives rise to anxiety. Foolishly perhaps 
but nevertheless sincerely, the people looked 
to the King's Accession as the opening of a 
new era. Yet what do they see'. 1 The same 
old faces surrounding the King as sur* 
rounded the Regent, And the) were never 
popular faces. Nor have their owners any 
great intrinsic merit. 

7. Another matter which is bound soon 
to rouse the country’s interest is that of the 
succession. Unlike the Saudi family, the 
Hashemites are not prolific producers of 
children. If the King were to die without 
issue, the succession would now go ia the 
Crow n Prince, who himself has no children. 
An Arab boy ordinarily marries young, and 
one may expect the demand soon "to be 
heard that the King should marry and pro¬ 
duce an heir. But I am told on good 
authority that his present intention Is not to 
marry for three years. If he persists in this 
intention, uncertainty about the future of 
the House will continue for some years. 
The Crown Prince talked to me some 
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months ago about the King's marriage and 
was ihto at a loss to think of any suitable 
]ady. I believe he has continued to give 
thought to (he subject, though with what 
success l do not know. 

8, For ail these reasons the future of the 
Hashemite House in Iraq is somewhat 
problematical. Immature as he is and 
surrounded by undesirable advisers, it is 
hardly to be believed that the King tor all 
his youthful charm will exercise any great 
influence for some years. U would indeed 
be desirable for him to be able to remain 
outside polities for the first few years of his 
reign while he is finding his feet and for 
Government and Opposition to shield him. 
so far ns his constitutional positron permits, 
from the necessity to take sides or make 
decisions on day-to-day political matters. 
While (his would he a matter of course in 
many countries, there is, l regret to say. no 
likelihood of it occurring in Iraq. In fact, 
the first reaction of the Parliamentary 
Opposition to the Communist riots in the 
Bagdad gaol was to send an Opposition 
Deputy to petition the King in order to 
embarrass the Government. One must 
expect a difficult period when ambitious 
politicians will he jockeying to use the 
Crown for their own ends. The people for 
their part may become disillusioned and in¬ 
fected by (he wave of republicanism which 
has already swept away the Mohamet Ali 
dynasty in Egypt, I greatly hope myself 
that the King will survive these dangerous 
years and develop into the man to whom 


the country will look for guidance and 
leadership. For I do not believe that Iraq 
with its squabbling politicians and dis¬ 
cordant interests and races would thrive as 
a republic. I: needs a respected Head and 
one capable of playing a much more 
positive role than we of our generation have 
become accustomed to in the United King¬ 
dom. There is no real place in Iraq for a 
constitutional monarch of the modern 
British kind. Here a monarch is required 
to rule But I am not prepared to prophesy 
either whether King Feisal has it in him 
ever to play such a role or whether he will 
be given the time to develop the necessary 
experience and confidence. 

9, An;- help that we give him wilt have to 
be of a very discreet kind. He is already 
tarred with the Harrow brush and it would 
do him no good with his subjects if he were 
to appear to be in any way in the pocket of 
this Embassy. I hope to see him from time 
to time without publicity but I think it 
would He a mistake for me to try to force 
myself upon him. What 1 should like him 
to feel is that he has a friend in the back¬ 
ground on whom he can calJ in case of 
need, 

10. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Representatives at Cairo. 
Amman. Beirut, Damascus. Jedda. Tel 
Aviv* British Middle East Office, Ankara, 
Washington and Paris. 

I have, &c, 

L M. TROUT BECK. 


ER 1071/8! No. 6 

HER MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENTS NOTE VERB ALE TO IRAQI PROTEST 

AT PRIME MINISTER’S SPEECH 

from Sir John Trout beck to Iraqi Minister for Foreign Affairs 


{No. 101 Bagdad. 

Sir, Mv //. J953. 

I have the honour to enclose herein a 
note verhale which 1 have been instructed 
io address to you in answer to the note 
from His Excellency the Iraqi Ambassador 
in London io Her Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom, on the subject of 
Sir Winston Churchill’s speech in the House 
of Commons on May 11* 1953. 

1 have, &c, 

J. M. TROUTBECK. 

Hts Excellency 
Sayid Tauliq al Suwaidi* 

Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Bagdad. 


NOTE VERBALE 

Her Britannic Majesty’s Embassy presents 
its compliments to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and with reference to the note 
communicated on May 29 by His Excellency 
the Iraqi Ambassador in London to Her 
Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom on the subject of Sir Winston 
Churchill's speech in the blouse of 
Commons on May 11, has the honour, on 
instructions from Her Majesty $ Acting 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, to slate that Her Majesty’s 
Government note with regret the misinter- 
preution which has been placed on 
Sir Winston Churchill's reference to Israel 
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in that speech. It seems scarcely necessary 
to stale that there was no intention of 
condoning or encouraging aggression on the 
part of Israel. Her Majesty's Government's 
signature of the Tripartite Declaration of 
May 25, 1950, is evidence of their 

unalterable opposition to the use of force 
or threat of force between any of the States 
in the area of the Middle East. 

Her Majesty's Government welcome the 
Iraq Government's eagerness to foster good 
relations with the United Kingdom and 
take this opportunity to reiterate their 
support of the Anglo-Iraqi Trealv and (heir 
determination to preserve and consolidate 
the traditional friendship which links the 
two countries. It is therefore a matter of 
regret to Her Majesty’s Government that 
the Iraq Government have seen fit to 
publicise their criticisms or the British Prime 
Minister's speech in a manner which can 
only exacerbate feelings. 

Her Majesty's Government's views on the 
problem of Palestine are well known and 
do not need to be repeated. In amplifica¬ 
tion of Sir Winston Churchill’s reference to 
the plight of the Arab refugees, it may be 
pointed out that Her Majesty's Government 
have made oontibutions towards their relief 
and resettlement totalling £13,100,000 over 
the Iasi live years. In this matter actions 
speak louder than words. 

Regarding the question of arms supplies 
raised in paragraphs 4 and 6 of the Iraqi 
Ambassador’s note, the Iraq Government 
are aware that Her MajestUs Government 
have taken, and continue to take* all 
necessary measures to fulfil, their obligations 
under the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty. The recent 
assurance given with specific reference to 
the supply of modern types of aircraft and 
the assistance now being given to the Iraq 
Government in planning the provision of 
equipment necessary for the expansion of 
the Iraqi army dearly demonstrate the 
importance attached by Her Majesty's 
Government to the supply of arms and 
equipment of the latest available pattern to 


the Iraqi forces. Investigation into the Iraq 
Government's repealed complaints about 
the alleged failure of Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment to supply them with arms and 
equipment has shown that in almost all 
cases this has been due to the tact that the 
Iraq Government did not place their orders 
in the proper manner and in time. 

Her Majesty's Government feel bound to 
express surprise at the omissions and 
distortions in the Iraq Government's 
account of past Anglo-Traqi relations. It 
may be pertinent to observe that Iraq owes 
her very existence to the sacrifices of the 
Commonwealth forces in the First World 
War and that it was with the support and 
assistance of the British Government that 
Iraq took her place in the comity of nations. 
Even in the darkest time of the Second 
World War when the United Kingdom 
stood alone against Nazi and Fascist 
aggression the British Government 
succeeded in restoring the Hashemite House 
against armed rebellion and saving Iraq 
from the horrors of war. These are concrete 
examples of the sen ices rendered by Iraq’s 
ally and friend and Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment must express regret that in the Iraqi 
Ambassador’s note they appear to have 
been disregarded. The United Kingdom, 
for its part, has not forgotten the facilities 
afforded to British forces during the great 
struggle against Fascism and Nazi ism and 
is sincerely anxious to co-operate with Iraq 
in the furtherance of peace, stability and 
prosperity in the Middle East, 

in the light of the foregoing facts 
Her Majesty’s Government cannot agree 
that the '‘existing relationship between the 
two parlies serve the interests of Britain 
only," but would express the hope that the 
Iraq Government will bear in mind the close 
friendship based on mutual interests which 
exists between the two countries* 

Her Britannic Majesty’s Embassy avails 
itself of this opportunity to renew the 
expression of its highest consideration. 


EQ 1016/50 No. 7 

THE IRAQI GOVERNMENTS DECISION TO LIFT MARTI AL LAW 
The Possibility of Further Disorders 

Sir J. Trout heck to Lord Salisbury. (Received October 3} 


(No, 165. Confidential} Bagdad, 

My Lord Marquess, September 30, 1953 . 

I have the honour to report that when the 
Iraqi Prime Minister returned my call two 
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days ago he told me that the Government 
had decided to raise martial law (which has 
been in force since the disturbances last 
November) next week. He added that the 
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Minister of the Interior was busy reinforcing 
the police in Bagdad and that all precautions, 
were being taken to deal with minor 
incidents or serious disorders. 

2, One of the first acts of the new Govern¬ 
ment was to lift press censorship. Since 
then there has been a loud cry in the news¬ 
papers for the abolition of the “ tyranny ’ 
of martial law, for the dissolution of Parlia¬ 
ment and for freedom for the political 
parties to be reformed. This has been 
accompanied by allegations of disagree¬ 
ments within the Cabinet on these two 
issues, and, by the end of last week, it 
seemed as though the same sequence of 
events which led to the disorders last 
autumn was about to begin, the call for the 
dissolution of the fake Parliament ' 
replacing last year’s demand for direct 
elections. 

3, It is generally expected in Bagdad that 
the lifting of martial law will be followed 
almost immediately by an attempt by the 
Communists, probably in co-operation with 
the leaders of the former Istiqlal and 
National Democratic Parties, to provoke 
disorders and, eventually, to bring down 
Dr. Jamali s Government. During the past 
two weeks the Communists have shown that 
even under martial law they can disturb the 
peace by staging stay-in strikes in some of 
the tobacco factories in Bagdad, The new 
Minister of Social Affairs offered to submit 
the workers’ complaints to arbitration tan 
idea which had not occurred to anyone in 
the previous Cabinet), and the strikes 
fizzled out. There is ample evidence that the 
strikes were inspired and organised by 
Communists, The motives of Kamil al- 
Chadtrehi and his National Democrats and 
Muhammad Mahdi Kubba and his Istiqhdis 
in wishing to create disorders will be the 
simple ones of trying to bring about the fall 
of the present Government, in the hope that 
they will be given portfolios in the nest. 
One of the Istiqlali leaders warned the 
Minister of Finance the day after the 
Cabinet was formed that he and his 
colleagues would create trouble if martial 
law were lifted, 

4, If the Government is determined to 
maintain order and to deal severely with 
those who disturb the peace, there may be 
advantage in lifting martial law now. The 


Communists and the other trouble-makers 
will be tempted to come out Into the open. 
If the Government rounds them up and puts 
them, temporarily at least, out of harms 
way. they will be able to get to grips with 
the real political situation about which. I am 
glad to say, they seem to have the right 
ideas, Dr, Jamali has already got rid of 
some dead wood in the higher ranks of the 
army and has appointed as Chief of the 
General Staff one of the best senior officers 
of the younger generation. There would 
also be advantage in gelling any demonstra¬ 
tions over before the students of the law 
and engineering colleges reassemble for the 
winter term, 

5. I had a talk with Nuri Pasha on the 
29th of September, He did not show any 
great enthusiasm for the new Government, 
and seemed to fear that they might fail to 
agree among themselves, or alternatively 
push ahead loo quickly with uneon side red 
reforms which would bring them up against 
the land-owners. 1 formed the suspicion 
that Nuri was perhaps feeling a little sore at 
having been left out of the discussions which 
finally led to Dr. Jamali being asked to Form 
a Cabinet, When 1 said that I hoped he 
would help the Government, he replied that 
he would not be taking any active part at 
all for some lime as he was proposing to 
leave for (he United Kingdom next week in 
order to put his grandchildren to school. 
He did not know when he would be back. 
It seems likely, therefore, that Nuri is 
intending to bide his time until he thinks the 
moment appropriate to stage a come-back. 
1 am sure he does not regard himself as a 
spent force. Nor indeed is he. He counts 
for infinitely more in the country than any 
member of the present Government, or 
indeed than the whole lot of them put to¬ 
gether, Dr, Jamali. when I saw him last, 
made no secret of the fact that he was keep¬ 
ing in dose touch with Nuri, who still 
retained his private telephone. 

I am sending a copy of this despatch to 
Her Majesty's Representatives at Cairo, 
Amman, Beirut, Damascus. Jedda, Tel Aviv, 
Washington, Paris and Ankara, the Head of 
the British Middle East Office, and the 
Regional Information Officer, Beirut. 

J have. &c. 

J, M. TROUTBECK. 
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EQ 1016/49 No. 8 

THE FORMATION OF A NEW IRAQI CABINET BY Dr, FADHIL 

AL-JAMALJ 

Sir J. Tromheck to Lord Salisbury. ' {Received September 2rtJ 


{No. 159. Confidential) Bagdad. 

My Lord Marquess, September 23. /9JJ. 

ln his telegram No, 531 of the 
18th of September, Mr. Bromley reported 
that Dr, Fadhil al-Jamali had formed 
a new Iraqi Cabinet, I now' have the 
honour to give a fuller account of this 
event. 

2. Early last week it was expected that 
either Nuri uI-Said or Taufiq al-Suwaidi 
would form a Cabinet similar to the out¬ 
going Cabinet of Jamil Madrid, it seems, 
however, that the King and Crown Prince, 
who had returned to Bagdad from the north 
of Iraq a fey days earlier, were advised that 
it would be injudicious to ask Nuri Pasha, 
or any other member of the ** Old Guard,” 
to head the next Government, ft is not 
clear exactly who gave this advice, but the 
composition of the new Cabinet suggests 
that the King had been impressed by what 
Ahmad Mukhtar Baban. the Head of the 
Royal Diwan, and Jamali himself (who had 
been in close contact with the King during 
the latter part of his stay in the north) had 
to say. It is, of course, possible that the 
King, who has been hearing the views of 
all kinds of Iraqis since his accession, and 
who must have heard a great deal of 
criticism of the corruption and inactivity of 
the late Government, took the decision 
himself. He may also have been impressed 
by the fulminations of Saleh Jabr who was 
threatening to make trouble should Nuri 
form a Cabinet again. 

3, On the evening of the 15th of 
September, Jamali was summoned to the 
Palace where the King and Crown Prince, in 
the presence of Nuri Pasha, asked him for 
his views on various domestic questions. 
On the following day he was asked to form 
a Government and by the same evening he 
had a dozen names. His first disappoint¬ 
ment came when Nadim a! Pacha chi 
declined his invitation to continue as 
Minister of Development. Nadim Bold j 
member of my staff that, since it contained 
none of Nuri's close supporters, the 
Cabinet could not last more than a few 
months. Muhammad All Mahmud, the 
Minister of Justice in the previous Cabinet, 
who is now setting himself up as " a Palace 
man.” having hitherto been “ a Nuri man.” 
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accepted only after hesitation the Deputy 
Premiership and it was not until the after¬ 
noon of the 17th of September that the 
Cabinet was complete. Jamali himself held 
the portfolio of the Interior, having failed 
to persuade Muhammad Said Qazzaz, the 
exceptionally able Director-General of 
Ports, to accept this post. This was 
dearly the weakest point in the structure 
of the Cabinet and many of Jamah’s well- 
wishers. Including my United States 
colleague, begged Said Qazzaz to reverse 
his decision. After seeing King Faisal he 
did so on the 19th of September, 

4. The new Government is large; it 
contains eighteen Ministers of whom four 
have no portfolio. It has more Shias than 
any previous Iraqi Cabinet. For the most 
pan the Ministers are young their average 
age is well below fifty—and none of them is 
known to be corrupt. For the first time an 
Iraqi Cabinet contains no “ Ottomans the 
new r Government represents the oldest 
generation of Iraqis to receive their 
education cither at Western schools and 
universities or locally under a British- 
inspired educational system. As one Iraqi 
has put it: “This is a Cabinet of new faces 
and new ideas to match the new era of the 
new King.” It is also a Cabinet of poor 
men and a welcome change from (he pluto¬ 
crats who have been so prominent in all 
previous Governments. 

5. This is indeed King Faisal's first 
Cabinet. He has told his new Ministers 
that he expects them to w r ork and he 
recited to them the many things which had 
to be done to improve the country. He has 
lectured the Ministers collectively and 
individually. It is clear that the new 
Government as it embarks on its task not 
only enjoys the support of His Majesty but 
carries with it some of his hopes. 

6. On paper it is a good Government, 
It has been chosen with skill; the inclusion 
of two fervent Sunnis (Hassan Abdul 
Rahman and Shafiq al-Anii amongst so 
many Slmis has, for instance, pleased the 
orthodox religious circles in Adhamiya, 
But its members have. 1 fear, more 
enthusiasm than experience. Its new look 
will appeal to the middle class, bin not to 
the professional politicians. Many of the 
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latter will dislike it because they are not in 
it; and i should expect the “ Old Guard to 
be appreheiteive lest it should succeed where 
they have failed. Its success, they must 
recognise, would probably mean that they 
would never return to power and they may 
well be tempted to take steps to ensure that 
it does not succeed. 

7. Much depends on the altitude of 
Nuri Pasha, for it is one of the weaknesses 
of this country that no Government can 
survive without his backing. Dr. Jamali 
himself assured me that Nuri (and Jamil 
Madfai) had promised him their support 
He is certainly counting on ii t but I do not 
share his confidence that he will get it, at 
any rale for very tong. Yesterday Nuri 
issued an equivocal statement to the effect 
that he took part neither in the preliminary 
consultations at Sersank (see paragraph 3 
of Mr. Bromley’s despatch No. 157 of the 
Jtfth of September* nor in the consultations 
which resulted in the formation of this 
Cabinet To most Iraqis Nuri's purpose 
in making such a statement will he to 
dissociate himself from a Government in 
which he has little confidence and less 
influence than he is accustomed to* 

8. Much will also depend on Jamah. 
He is a man of many enthusiasms—too 
many perhaps. But he is largely untried in 
the conduct of internal affairs. It is to be 
hoped that he will display qualities of states¬ 
manship which have not so far been 
evident. I am a little afraid too lest his 


energies may be distracted from the urgent 
social and economic problems which beset 
the country by purely political issues such 
as the lifting of martial taw, the reconstitu¬ 
tion of political parties and the holding of 
new elections. Such questions are the 
breath of life to the professional politicians 
and the press and Dr. Jamah may not be 
able to ignore them. He may too be 
templed to cut a figure in the held of foreign 
policy where his enthusiasm is not con¬ 
trolled by his wisdom. So all in all one can 
cully cross one’s lingers and hope for the 
best. 

9. When I was received yesterday by the 
King and the Crown Prince J expressed to 
both of lliem my hone that the new Govern¬ 
ment would be given a fair chance and in 
particular not be undermined by the older 
politicians. They both appeared to agree. 
I found the King not only m excellent 
health but considerably more mature and 
self-assured than he had been when lie came 
to the throne a few' months ago. Dr. Jamali 
told me that he was much impressed by his 
qualities when lie accompanied him recently 
on a tour in the north. 

1 am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty's Representatives at Cairo, 
Amman. Beirut. Damascus, Jedtla, Tel 
Aviv. Washington. Paris, Ankara, the Head 
of British Middle East Office and the 
Regional Information Officer, Beirut. 

1 have, &c, 

L M. TROUTBECK. 


EA 1421/13 No. 9 

THE SUPPLY OF WATER TO KUWAIT 

m 


Her Majesty’s Embassy. Bagdad. to 
Note I erhale 

Her Britannic Majesty’s Embassy 
presents its compliments to the Ministry 
of Foreign Attains, and has the honour, 
on instructions from Her Majesty's Acting 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, to inform the Ministry that Her 
Majesty’s Government have been asked by 
His Highness the Ruler of Kuwait to seek, 
on his behalf, the views of the Iraq Govern¬ 
ment on the question of the supply of water 
to Kuwait, 

His Highness is anxious to make 
arrangements for the supply of fresh water 


the Iraqi Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

from the Shatt al Arab to his Kingdom, 
During his visit to Bagdad last year. His 
Highness discussed the question with the 
Iraq Government and understood that the 
Iraqi authorities would be willing to 
approve any arrangements for the supply 
of water that might be convenient to the 
Government of Kuwait, 

His Highness wishes accordingly to put 
a scheme into motion in the near future mid 
has asked that Her Majesty’s Embassy 
should obtain confirmation that the Iraq 
Government are agreeable to llie proposal 
in principle and should also enquire whether 
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they would be prepared to grant facilities 
for a preliminary survey. 

Her Britannic Majesty's Embassy would 
be grateful to learn as soon as possible what 
reply the Iraq Government would wish 


made to His Highness the Ruler on this 
matter. 

Her Britannic Majesty's Embassy avails 
itself of this opportunity to renew the 
expression of its highest consideralion. 


( 2 ) 

The Iraqi Ministry of Foreign Affairs to Her Majesty's Embassy. Bagdad 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs presents 
its compliments to Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Embassy, Bagdad, and has the honour to 
refer to the embassy’s note No, 459 of 
September 7. 1953. and to slate that the 
Iraqi Government agrees in principle to the 


proposal relating to the carriage of water 
from ShiiU-el-Arab to Koweit. 

In requesting the esteemed embassy to 
communicate the foregoing to His Highness 
the Amir of Kovveit, the Ministry avails 
itself of the opportunity to express its 
highest consideration and esteem. 


E HO.ll No. 10 

STATEMENT OF CERTAIN PROBLEMS IN CONNEXION 
WITH THE CREATION OF AN ARAB BANK 
FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Afr, Eden to Sir J . Sterndak Bennett. 


(No. 334. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Siri Na vemher 20. J 953, 

in his despatch No. IS DevDiv of the 
10th of July, your predecessor put forward 
a thoughtful study by Dr. J, Murray of the 
discussion now current in the Levant about 
the possibility of creating an Arab Bank for 
Economic Development, the basis of which 
w'ouid be the financing of development in 
the poorer countries of the Levant by the 
oil-producing States of the Middle East. 

2, In the course of the summer. Her 
Majesty’s Representatives at Amman. Bag¬ 
dad. Bahrain, Beirut and Damascus have all 
commented on this idea more or less 
unfavourably. Attention has been drawn 
to three main objections. First, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait have insufficient surplus 
funds, or local opinion is not ready to sec 
such funds invested elsewhere on the scale 
contemplated. Secondly, the lack of 
expertise and the prevalence of corruption 
in the Arab countries would militate against 
the success of an Arab Development Bank. 
Third |y, i he political atmosphere sur¬ 
rounding I he proposal (which was remitted 
for study to the Secretariat of the Arab 
League) would probably lead to u general 
reduction of Western influence in the area; 


and in particular to a sharp deterioration of 
our position in Jordan, and also in the 
Persian Gulf if Kuwait were drawn into the 
orbit of the Arab League. 

3. On the other hand. Her Majesty's 
Representatives all recognised that it would 
equally work against our interest to appear 
hostile to this idea. If possible, they thought 
it better to evolve some alternative scheme 
whereby the development of the " have- 
nots " could be financed indirectly by the 
" haves ” in the Middle East without cutting 
out Western influence. 

4. The problem has since been discussed 
in London between the interested depart¬ 
ments of Her Majesty’s Government, who 
have concurred in the enclosed paper. 
Briefly, the following, provisional con¬ 
clusions have been reached in the financial 
and practical fields, 

5. It can be argued that Iraq. Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait could each invest a few 
million pounds a year for. say. five years 
if they wished. Iraq's attitude (as shown 
at Arab conferences this year) is, however, 
negative. The habit of long-term investment 
is absent, and local opinion is that all Iraq’s 
revenues must first be used to develop that 
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country far above its present low level. 
This opinion is unlikely to change for at 
least several years. In Saudi Arabia the 
dissipation of the oil revenue militates 
against even the development of the few 
other local resources, and therefore more so 
against the investment of funds in other 
Arab countries. The question of financing 
an Arab Development Bank therefore 
resolves itself into consideration of whether 
Kuwait should do so alone. In my opinion 
the Ruler would not and should not take 
this course at present. The Shaikh himself, 
still less accustomed than most Arabs to 
long-term investment, is content with his 
present arrangements for placing his funds 
m safe, accessible and productive sterling 
securities: and I am advised that, on 
balance, it is in our immediate economic 
interest that he should do so rather than 
make his sterling available in the Middle 
East, even though United Kingdom con¬ 
cerns might then absorb a large proportion 
of it by furnishing goods and services to 
countries borrowing from the Arab Bank. 

6. As regards the proposed bank’s 
efficiency, from the point of view of the 
borrowing country and the investors, the 
consensus of opinion is that the necessary 
expertise is not vet available in the Arab 
countries and that Western advice and 
assistance are needed. An Arab Bank would 
tend to reject or ignore such help: but on 
the other hand a purely Western organisa- 
lion (even if we could lind the necessary 
finance) would be politically unacceptable; 
therefore it is considered that the Inter¬ 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development should be involved in the 
operation, as a means of ensuring sound 
financial policy and technical decisions. 

7. Consideration was given at an earlier 
stage to the thought that the International 
Bank, or a regional offshoot of it, might 
absorb investments from Iraq, Saudi Arabia 
and Kuwait and dispense them to the 
Levant States. At present it would be 
unwise to encourage Kuwait atone to take 
the initiative in such a scheme; and in any 
case the International Bank have shown no 
readiness, in the absence of funds, to make 
counter-proposals to the Arabs; but this 
possibility clearly deserves study in the light 
of developments, 

8. Politically speaking, 1 would repeat 
that Her Majesty's Government must not 
appear to oppose the idea that the ** haves " 
could usefully help the " have-nots but 
the dangers of conducting the operation 
through an Arab Development Bank under 


the aegis of the Arab League appear to be 
so great that this proposal should be 
approached very cautiously until the 
probable alternatives are dearer. Mean¬ 
while, our first object should be to ensure, 
as far as possible, that the Shaikh of Kuwait 
is not thrust out on a limb, oyer the Arab 
League whirlpool. The Political Resident 
in the Persian Gulf is therefore being 
instructed to encourage the Ruler to extend 
financial assistance to the poorer Gulf 
States, in order that he may not only fulfil 
actual needs but also be able to plead prior 
commitments if pressed to give assistance to 
the Levant States, 

9, Bearing the same point in mind. Sir 
Edmund Halt Patch is being asked to assess 
in Washington the attitude of his United 
States colleague to the idea ol an Arab 
Development Bank and the prospects of an 
approach being made to Saudi Arabia. 

to. Meanwhile the interplay between the 
International Bank and the Arab League 
Secretariat remains of interest, 1 he impres¬ 
sion gained from Mr, Dorsey Stephens in 
London was that the bank had practically 
ndvised the Secretariat to shelve the draft 
charter of the Arab Development Bank until 
they had ascertained that lhe necessary 
funds would be invested: but the more 
del a i led report of the correspondence given 
in Dr, Murray's letter of the llth of 
November (not copied to all recipients of 
this despatch) shows that, at least on paper, 
the International Bank were rather more 
ready with suggestions, and that on the other 
hand they would prefer not to provide a 
panel of advisers for the Arab Development 
Bank, as the Arab League Secretariat had 
proposed. These questions will have to be 
considered. It is hoped that any resulting 
differences of vievv between Her Majesty's 
Government and the International Bank 
will not, however, affect the usefulness of 
the bank s new Regional Office at Beirut, 
which should be able to accelerate the tran¬ 
saction of ordinary business with the Arab 
Governments, and may even to some degree 
slake the thirst of Jordan, the Lebanon and 
Syria for development funds, 

IL For the present 1 wish your 
Excellency, and Her Majesty’s Representa¬ 
tives to whom I am copying this despatch, 
to be guided by the enclosed paper: but 1 
shall welcome comments and recom¬ 
mendations on this whole subject, which 
seems likely to call for important decisions 
by Her Majesty's Government in the next 
few years. 
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12. Copies of this despatch are being sent 
to Her Majesty’s Representatives at the 
Development Division Beirut, Amman, 
Bagdad. Bahrain, Beirut. Cairo. Damascus, 
Jedda. Tel Aviv, Khartoum. Taiz and 
Washington. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


Enclosure in No. 10 

Investment in the Development of the 
Middle East 

Considerable attention is still being given 
in the Levant and Middle East to the idea 
that the increased oil revenues now enjoyed 
by Kuwait. Iraq and Saudi Arabia should 
be employed in part to develop the more 
needy Arab States: Syria. Jordan and the 
Lebanon. In his despatch No, 18 (DEV 
DJVl of July 10,1933 (copied to Washington 
as well as Middle East capitals) the Head 
of the British Middle East Office forwarded 
a very thoughtful note by Dr. J. Murray of 
his Development Division, which described 
the serious examination now being carried 
out by leading economists in the Lebanon, 
with a view r to forming a Middle East 
Development Bank on this basis, with a 
predominantly Arab character. A number 
of Her Majesty's Representatives in (he 
Levant and Middle East have since 
commented on that despatch and there 
ha ve been inter-departmental discussions 
in London, leading to the following 
conclusions, 

2. In the first place, it seems clear that 
the immediate hopes of the have-not 
countries are ill founded, Iraq, which has 
more natural advantages than Lhe other two 
oil-producing countries, expects to be able 
to absorb Its revenues for many years to 
come m the development of its own 
resources and the raising of its own standard 
of living, which is well below that of the 
Lebanon and Syria. Saudi Arabia, whose 
standard of living is even lower, may be 
expected to follovv the same course, 
although inefficient planning and ad¬ 
ministration, to say nothing of gross 
extravagance, are at present responsible for 
the dissipation of most of its wealth. As 
for Kuwait, it has few natural resources* 
apart from oil but has nevertheless 
undertaken a considerable development 
programme. The Ruler has at our instiga- 
lion set up an Investment Board, which he 
expects to provide security, liquidity and 


profitability for his funds, and which serves 
also to underpin the primitive financial 
administration of his State. For these 
reasons the board, whose secretary is in 
London, is at present investing in sterling 
securities which serve as a useful reserve but 
leave nothing over for risk investment in 
lhe Middle East. 

3. It has been suggested that publicity might 
somehow be arranged in Kuwait, in order 
to demonstrate to the have-not countries 
shat the Ruler has practically no surplus 
available for a general development scheme 
in the Middle East; but the highly personal 
nature of the ruler's investments makes 
this undesirable. Publicity from elsewhere 
would he misplaced, and in any case would 
scarce!) carry conviction. 

4. It is generally agreed in London that 
for the next few f years at least no attempt 
should be made to change the Shaikh of 
Kuwait’s policy. It is true that if his funds 
were invested in the Middle East they might 
increase the demand for British goods and 
services, inter aha, thus enabling the United 
Kingdom to pay off gradually what will 
otherwise be a mounting debt; hut it is 
considered (hat this advantage would be 
outweighed by the danger of large amounts 
of sterlingreaehing undesirable destinations. 
On balance, therefore, it is desirable to 
continue educating the Shaikh in the 
cautious investment of reserves. 

5 Given the ruler's demand for secure, 
accessible and profitable investment, it is 
considered unlikely (hat he would be 
templed to make direct loans to the have-not 
members of the Arab League. It is, how¬ 
ever, most desirable to ensure that he should 
be diverted as far as possible away from 
close association with League members, and 
lor this purpose he might be encouraged to 
make small loans to the poorer rulers in the 
Gulf so that he can plead prior commit¬ 
ments as welt as self-interest when 
approached by the Lebanon or Syria or 
Jordan, 

6, Meanwhile, the agitation for a Middle 
East Development Bank is unlikely to abate. 
As conceived by Arab politicians and even 
by Professors Bad re and Himadch of the 
American University at Beirut, the idea is 
objectionable to the Western Powers, it 
presupposes the subordination of that 
Western advice and influence which would 
be needed for efficient management to the 
control of local personalities who would be 
swayed by Arab nationalist agitation and 
would be subject to the traditional oriental 
corruption- The effect on the British 












position in Jordan would be particularly 
disastrous, with concomitant damage to the 
ability of the Western Powers to defend the 
Middle East. 

7. In the present conditions of mistrust 
between the Arabs and the West, it 
would do more harm than good for 
Her Majesty's Representatives to speak 
openly to all and sundry against the 
idea of an Arab development bank; they 
should therefore avoid unnecessary dis¬ 
cussion of the theme but should take the 
line with their Allied colleagues that some 
more practical scheme must be looked for 
because the present conception is harmful 
and because the association of Arab and 
Western Governments in a more efficient 
version of the project is not politically 
feasible at the moment, Moreover, for 
several years to come* the absence of funds 
from Iraq* Saudi Arabia and Kuwait 
readers the question hypothetical. 

#. In the long run, when such funds begin 
to be available, it is considered that ihe 
most satisfactory form of regional develop¬ 
ment bank would probably be an offshoot 
of the International Bank for Recon¬ 
struction and Development At present the 
’ haves ” do not wish to invest in the Inter¬ 
nationa 1 Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development because they prefer to devote 
their funds either to national development 
or to more liquid investments such as 
sterling securities. In the long run, however, 
they would probably consider the inter¬ 
national Bank a safer investment than either 
an Arab development bank which would 
be inefficient or .1 joint Arab-Western 
Government enterprise which would be 
subject to political influences. If only to 
satisfy local pride the International Sank 
for Reconstruction and Development might 
in due course, need to establish a regional 
office with more apparent independence 
from Washington than its newly opened 
Regional Office. 

From the point of view of Her 
Majesty's Government such an arrangement 
would have drawbacks* because the Inter¬ 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
I Development is widely regarded as an 
American enterprise and because we should 
not be able to control the use to which the 
sterling was pul; but it would probably be 
better than any alternative, principally 
because* once the oil-producing States are 
prepared to invest in the development of 
other Middle East countries, the filler- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development provides the most likely 


means of ensuring efficient management and 
obtaining a fair share of profit for United 
Kingdom enterprise, 

10. After consultation with the United 
Kingdom Executive Director of the Inter¬ 
national Bank* the opportunity was taken to 
discuss the two related questions of a 
Middle East Development bank and invest¬ 
ments by the Persian Gulf shaikhs with Mr. 
Dorsey Stephens, who passed through 
London in October on his way to open at 
Beirut a new Middle East Office of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, 

11. Regarding an Arab development 
bank. Mr. Stephens said that after the Arab 
League had decided to set up an institution 
of this character the IB.R.D. were visited in 
New York by the Secretary of the Arab 
League, who sought their comments on a 
charter and constitution for the new 
Development Bank, This had put the 
I.B.R.D. in a position of some difficulty 
since they believed that they themselves 
should be able to cover the needs of the 
area, f hey gave the Arabs what assistance 
they could, however* while pointing out that 
the first essential was to find enough capital 
and suitable projects justifying investment. 
Mr. Stephens said the LB.R.D. were very 
sceptical about the ability of the Arabs 10 
do anything of the son and agreed that the 
project might well be a face-saver on the 
part of the haves ” among the Arab 
countries, 

12. As regards the Persian Gulf shaikhs, 
Mr, Stephens asked whether Her Majesty's 
Government had any views on the use of 
surplus funds of the Persian Gulf Sheikh¬ 
doms for Middle Eastern development by 
the I.B.R.D, In reply it was recalled that 
this question had been discussed briefly 
between Sir Leslie Rowan and Mr. Black 
and that the former had explained the diffi¬ 
culties which this might have for us in the 
form of a further drain on our resources. 
Her Majesty’s Government had the 
impression that the rulers had not yet got 
used to Ehe idcEi of receiving their enormous 
royalties and were not* so fur, in the least 
Interested in using them to assist other 
countries, whether Arab or not. Mr. 
Stephens enquired about the Kuwait Invest¬ 
ment Committee* It was explained that the 
ruler regarded this committee as a means 
of investing for the benefit of Kuwait. We 
had no information as to the committee’s 
investment portfolio on the London market 
but the ruler was, we understood* very 
interested in security Mr. Dorsey Stephens 
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was clearly thinking in terms of the LB.R.D, 
borrowing from Kuwait, The opportunity 
was therefore taken to express the hope that, 
in view of Her Majesty’s Government s 
economic and political interests in the area, 
the LB R.D. would always consult with us 
before taking any steps affecting the Gulf 
Sheikhdoms. Mr, Dorsey Stephens agreed, 
13* When informing the United Kingdom 
Executive Director of the International 


Bank of this development 11 is proposed to 
ask him to assess the attitude of his United 
States colleague towards the idea of an Arab 
Development Bank and 10 report from time 
to time what feelers have been put out to 
secure Saudi Arabian investment (through 
the LB,R,D. or Otherwise) in Lhe Middle 
East. 

November /V* 1953, 


No* II 

HER MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT’S POLICY CONCERNING UNITED 
STATES MILITARY AID TO IRAQ 

Mr., Eden to Sit R. Makins 


(No. 1235. Secret, Guard! 

Sir, November 27, 1953. 

With reference to paragraph 3 of your 
telegram No. 2416 of November 6. 1 
transmit to your Excellency herewith a brief 
for use in discussions with the United States 
Government about the provision of military 
aid to Iraq, 

2. The principal objects to be achieved in 
these discussions are as follows: — 

Id) White recognising the value of United 
States help in building up Middle 
East defence to ensure that the grant 
of United States military aid to Iraq 
does not conflict with the efforts 
being made bv Her Majesty's 
Government to build up the Iraqi 
armed forces or otherwise injure 
British interests in Iraq; 

iff) to dissuade the United States 
Government from sending any form 
of military mission or advisory group 
to Iraq; 

U'i to secure that as large a proportion as 
possible of the military aid made 
available to Iraq by the United 
States is spent on off-shore purchases 
from the United Kingdom* 

3* If you see no objection* 1 shall be glad 
if you will now institute these discussions 
in consultation with the British Joint 
Services Mission. I am aware from 
paragraph 3 of your telegram No. 743 
Saving of September 10 that the Slate 
Department wish to discuss this question in 
connexion with the political background 
and expect shortly to send you instructions 
about discussions on the latter. In view of 
your telegram under reference I do not. 


however wish you to defer discussion of 
United States aid to Iraq meanwhile. 

4. Since the enclosed brief was drafted, 
I have received Bagdad telegram No. 656 
of November 25. repealed to you* pointing 
out (he disadvantages of the United States 
Govern merit providing United States motor 
vehicles to the Iraqi army as a part of their 
military aid programme, This re-emphasises 
the desirability that as large a proportion 
as possible of the aid to be granted to Iraq 
should be spent on off-shore purchases from 
the United Kingdom, We should therefore 
try to ensure that we provide motor vehicles 
as well as arms; but it would be preferable 
that any aid not spent in off-shore purchases 
should be used to provide United States 
vehicles to Iraq rather than arms of United 
States types other than those listed tn 
paragraph 10 of the enclosed brief. That 
list therefore stands* with the addition of 
the items suggested in paragraph 6 of 
Bagdad telegram No* 656* 

5. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Bagdad 
and to the Head of the British Middle East 
Office* 

1 am, £tc f 

ANTHONY EDEN* 


United States Military A id to Iraq 

Objects. 

Her Majesty's Government welcome the 
United States Governments intention to 
contribute to the defence of the Middle 
East by the provision of military assistance 
to certain countries, including Iraq, and are 
glad 10 have this opportunity to discuss with 
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the United States Government the form 
which this assistance can best take. It is 
necessary to make clear the special responsi¬ 
bilities which Her Majesty's Government 
have under the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty for the 
defence of Iraq and the extent of the effort 
they have made and are making to build up 
the armed forces of Iraq by the supply of 
arms and equipment and by advice and 
assistance with training. The special 
position of Her Majesty's Government in 
Iraq is of importance to them and to the 
free world as a major element in the defence 
of the Middle East, the main harden of 
which at present rests upon the United 
Kingdom. It is therefore hoped that in 
planning the provision of military aid to 
Iraq the United States Government will 
give attention to and he guided by the views 
of Her Majesty’s Government. 

2. It is desirable that the two Govern¬ 
ments should agree on the parts which each 
will take in their common purpose of 
improving the effectiveness of Iraq's armed 
forces and that the representatives in Iraq 
of the two Governments should co-operate 
in the carrying out of the plans thus agreed. 
It is also desirable in order to avoid 
confusing the development and organisation 
of Iraqi forces that agreement should be 
reached in detail on the purposes to which 
any United Slates military aid for Iraq 
should be put and on the types of any arms 
or equipment which the United States may 
supply 

Background 

3. Under the Angto-Iraqi Treaty of 
Alli ance of 1950 I Article 5 of AnnexurejO 
Her Majesty's Government are obliged to 
grant alt possible facilities in I he provision 
of arms, ammunition, equipment, ships 
and aircraft for the Iraqi forces. T he Iraq 
Government are obliged iArticle hi to 
choose any foreign military instructors from 
amongst British subjects and to ensure that 
the armament and essential equipment of 
their forces does not differ in type from 
those of the British forces, 

4. In support of their responsibilities for 
the defence of the Middle East Her 
Majesty's Government have worked out in 
conjunction with the Iraqi Government a 
plan for the re-equipment and expansion 
of the Iraqi forces; this is now being 
executed and will take several years to 
complete. The plan provides for the 
establishment of three Iraqi divisions as 
soon as possible and of a further {fourth) 
division in due course, also of several 


squadrons of aircraft; these will be able to 
play a useful part alongside British forces 
in holding back any Soviet attack on the 
Middle East, The bulk of the equipment 
needed to fulfil this plan is available from 
the United Kingdom and arrangements exist 
for its supply as quickly as Iraq is in a 
position to accept it. British officers on 
loan to Iraq advise on the procurement and 
use of this equipment and on the training 
of the Iraqi forces as a whole. A baste 
principle of this programme is the standardi¬ 
sation of the Iraqi forces on British lines. 

Military Missions 

5. For political reasons the British 
oflicers on loan to the Iraq Government are 
not organised as a military mission. It is 
expected that there will shortly be a 
sufficient number of such officers in key 
positions in the supply and training spheres 
to make a substantial contribution to (he 
efficient development of the Iraqi forces, 
and Her Majesty's Government arc able to 
meet any reasonable requests for further 
such loans which the Iraq Government may 
make. 

6. Her Majesty's Government consider it 
of the greatest importance that the United 
States Government should not seek to 
establish a military mission or a military 
survey team or a military advisory group in 
Iraq, Their doing so would disturb Her 
Majesty's Government's military liason 
arrangements described in the preceding 
paragraph, which are working satisfactorily, 
and by duplicating training and procure¬ 
ment methods would cause confusion and 
reduce the efficiency of the Iraqi forces, 
A vital feature of the present development 
of the Iraqi forces is that their organisation 
and methods arc based on British models. 
This is designed to promote dose 
co-operation in supply and operational 
matters between British and Iraqi forces in 
the event of war. 

7. There is also an important political 
objection to the establishment of a United 
States military mission; (he close military 
collaboration which the United Kingdom 
enjoys with Iraq fosters mutual confidence 
and demonstrates the advantages of co-op- 
eration, and is therefore an important factor 
in the continuation of air base facilities at 
Habbaniya and Shaiba on which Her 
Majesty's Government rely to a targe extent 
in defending the Middle East. If as the 
result of a United States mission being 
introduced into Iraq this co-operation were 
weakened, these facilities might be 
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prejudiced to the disadvantage not only of 
the United Kingdom but of Western delence 
as a whole. 

Arms Purchases 

8. Her Majesty's Ambassador at Bagdad 
has reported (in his letter of October 30) 
that the United States Government 
intend that Iraq should pay for as 
much as possible of the military material 
she requires from her own dollar resources. 
Her Majesty’s Government earnestly trust 
that the United States Government will not 
proceed with tins intention. An aide 
memoirs of November 7, 1952 given to the 
State Department by Her Majesty's 
Embassy at Washington (Sir Oliver Franks’ 
despatch No. 526 of November 12, 19521 
set out the reasons why Her Majesty's 
Government were opposed to the purchase 
of arms from the United States of America 
by Iraq. Such purchases would be contrary 
to the Anglo-lmqi Treaty; they would be 
made with dollars from the sterling area 
reserves and would entail an expenditure 
of dollars which Her Majesty's Government 
must deprecate as an unnecessary drain on 
the sterling area reserves, since the United 
Kingdom could supply tor sterling any arms 
which Iraq might wish to buy. Finally, 
by introducing new types of equipment 
into ihe Iraqi forces, purchases of United 
States arms would cause administrative 
difficulties and possibly confusion in the 
supply of units in the field. For these 
reasons Her Majesty's Govern merit are 
strongly opposed to the United States 
Government s apparent intention of asking 
for dollars against the supply of equipment : 
the last of these reasons also constitutes a 
substantial argument against the supply 
without payment of equipment of United 
States types. 

9. It is the view of Her Majesty's 
Government that United States military aid 
lo Iraq could most usefully be devoted to 
off-shore purchases from the United 
Kingdom. The advantages of this would 
be that the existing plans for tbe expansion 
of the Iraqi forces would not be disturbed 
and could perhaps be accelerated and that 
the equipment of the Iraqi forces would 
continue (o be of British types, thus avoiding 
any infringement of the Angledraqi Treaty 
and, more important, preserv ing the present 
system under which a single supply channel 
eoutd serve both British and Iraqi forces in 
(he event of war, A further advantage of 
Off shore purchases would be that they 


would help the sterling area whereas any 
other system would have the opposite effect. 
In the light of these considerations Her 
Majesty's Government would be grateful 
to know to what extent the United States 
Government arc prepared to devote 
military aid to Iraq to off-shore purchases 
from the United Kingdom, 

Additional possible uses for United States 
Military Aid 

10, Her Majesty's Government wish to 
reach agreement with the United States 
Government on any arms or equipment 
which may be supplied under United States 
aid to Iraq other than by off-shore purchase 
from the United Kingdom, The lists at 
Annex Ai i shows the arms and equipment 
which it is proposed to supply from the 
l. nited Kingdom to complete phase I and 
carry out phase If of the plan already 
referred to for the expansion and re-equip¬ 
ment of I he Iraqi army, The United States 
might suitably supply buildings for base 
installations and barracks to meet the 
requirements of this expansion programme. 
The following items extracted from the 
phase I list could be supplied by the United 
States without causing difficulties in the 
supply or maintenance arrangements of the 
Iraqi forces:— 

46 Scout cars 
950 Dodge l ton trucks 
636 Dodge 3 ton trucks 

Jf these are considered insufficient the 
following may be added: — 

40.CXM) rounds of 4*2' mortar ammunition 
40*000 rounds of 4-2" mortar arnmunm 
Static engineering plant 
460 mine detectors 
30,000 mines anti-tank 

Dodge power-wagons 
Jeeps 

Jeep ambulances 

If the United Stales Government are 
determined to provide arms for a military 
unit they could supply: 

795 3'5 rocket launchers and rockets. 

Air Force Equipment 

II, The Royal Iraqi Air Force is 
equipped with British aircraft and the 
United Kingdom is well able to meet their 
future requirements They are in the 
process of re-equipping with British 
Vampire and Venom lighters and the Royal 


D Net primed. 
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Air Force provides some assistance in the 
training of the Iraqi Air Force, The 
limiting factor in the expansion of the Iraqi 
Air Force is the Sack of trained person net 
rather than shortage of aircraft. Her 
Majesty’s Government therefore consider 
that United Slates aid should be 
concentrated exclusively on the Iraqi army. 

Conclusion 

12, Her Majesty's Government consider 
it important that they and the United States 
Government should co-operate closely in 
this matter and that great care should be 
taken not to let the ! vtq Government gain 
the impression ihat there exists a rivalry 
between the two Powers which they cart 
exploit to iheir own advantage. Her 
Majesty's Government therefore hope that 


the United States representatives in Iraq 
may be instructed to make it plain to Iraqi 
officers and officials that United Stales 
military aid is complementary to the efforts 
already being made by Her Majesty's 
Government to develop Iraq’s armed forces 
and that this is being provided after 
consultation between the two Powers. Her 
Majesty's Government hope also that as 
much as possible of this United States aid 
will be applied to off-shore purchases from 
the United Kingdom of suitable items listed 
n 1 Annex A, and that the United Slates 
Government will not press Iraq to spend 
dollars on military equipment. 

Foreign Office, S.WJ „ 

\mem her 26. f953. 


EQ 10345/3 No. 12 

UNITED STATES'IRAQ! RELATIONS 
Sir J. Trouibeek to Mr. Eden. (Received December T j 


(No* 200. Secret and Guardi Bagdad , 

Sir. December J f J9S3, 

in recent letters I have mentioned 
discussions on a variety of topics which 
the Iraqi Prime Minister bus recently had 
with my United States colleague and 
members of his staff and, separately, with 
myself. Though 1 have seen a good deal 
oi Dr. Fadhil Jamali recently, I think 
Mr. Berry has seen even more. He id is 
me that in the last couple of months he 
has received instructions no less than eleven 
times to make a representation to the Prime 
Minister on one topic or another. Up to 
a point Mr* Berry has found these talks 
useful as they invariably start off with u 
long harangue by Dr Jamali, which has 
enabled Mr. Berry to get a clear idea of 
the present Iraqi view of United States- 
Iraqi relations. 

2, Recently Mr. Berry showed me a copy 
of a very long semi'Official letter which he 
had sent to the State Department analysing 
these talks and hi,'* own views on the present 
American position in Iraq. I could only 
read the letter very hastily and cannot 
claim that I have recalled all the points 
which it made. Mr. Berry said that he 
recognised that the American position had 
seriously deteriorated and he took advan¬ 
tage of these conversations to discuss what 
could be done to improve the situation. 


3. Dr. Jamah is not one to pretend that 
he is satisfied when he is not. He told 
Mr. Berry that he had been hopeful that 
when Mr. Eisenhower and Mr, Dulles came 
into power there would be a reorientation 
of American policy in the Middle East but* 
despite the friendly words which they 
uttered from time to time, he had been 
disappointed. His conclusion was that 
Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles were 
getting bad advice at home. He then went 
on to dilate on the American attitude over 
Palestine and North Africa. Mr. Berry 
assured him that the United States Govern¬ 
ment were doing more behind the scenes 
in both respects than the Arabs gave them 
credit for. No more was at present practic¬ 
able. For example, the United States 
Government attached great importance to 
good relations with France and were not 
prepared to arraign her publicly over any 
shortcomings in North Africa, Dr. Jamali 
had then complained that the United States 
Government consistently faced the Arab 
States with fairs ace&mpih and did not 
bring them into consultation privately be¬ 
fore announcing decisions which affected 
them. As examples, he quoted the 
announcement about the Middle East 
Defence Organisation and Mr. Eric John¬ 
ston's visit in connexion with the Jordan 
Waters Scheme, Dr, Jam all also said that 
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the Americans made a great mistake in 
thinking that a solution of economic 
problems could precede a solution of 
political problems He thought the political 
solution must come first; otherwise there 
would never be any economic solution. 

4. Mr. Berry told Dr. Jamali that he did 
not see how his Government could satisfy 
the Arabs in the immediate future about 
either Palestine or North Africa, but he had 
asked for Dr Jamati’s views as to what the 
United States Government could do in the 
meantime to improve relations in other 
ways Dr. Jamali had then made four 
suggestions concerning respectively assist¬ 
ance to the Iraqi armed forces, the bases 
at Habbaniya and Shuibah, United Slates 
economic aid and Arab union. I have 
already described Dr. Jamah's suggestions 
on the first iwo points in my letters to 
Mr, Allen, Nos. 1192 42 1953 and G 1195/ 
120/1953, both of November 24. T need 
only add here that Dr. Jamali has continued 
to press Mr, Berry and visiting American 
Senators on the subject of military aid to 
which he evidently attaches the highest 
importance. 1 am writing separately by 
this bag about the last two points, 


5. It is interesting that the United States 
Ambassador and his staff should have held 
these conversations with Dr. Jamali, He 
is popularly, though not necessarily 
correctly, regarded as being more pro- 
American than pro-British as are some 
other members of the Cabinet, for instance, 
the Ministers of Finance, Communications 
and Works, and Agriculture The State 
Department may regard his Government as 
a break in the long line of Nuri-dominated 
and therefore pro-British Governments of 
Iraq rin fact, no one who knew ihcm well 
could describe Mustafa al-Umari. Jamil 
Madfai or AH Jaudat as pro-British) and 
they may have an idea of forging a strong 
" American connexion " which, I feel sure, 
they intend should supplement and not 
necessarily replace Che “ British connexion.” 

1 am sending a copy of this despatch to 
Her Majesty’s Representatives at Washing¬ 
ton, Paris, Amman. Damascus. Cairo, Jed da, 
the head of (he British Middle East Office. 
Beirut, Tel Aviv and the Development 
Division of the British Middle East Office 
at Beirut, 

I have. &C, 

J. M. TROUTBECK. 


EQ 1016/65 No. 13 

REPORT ON POLITICAL SITUATION 

Sir J . Trouibeek to Mr . Eden , {Received December 7) 


(No. 202. Confidential) Bagdad^ 

Sir, December I. 1933, 

On the eve of the opening of the Iraqi 
Parliament it may be useful if I attempted 
to describe the Prime Minister's intentions 
in so far as ! know' them. 

2. Since it came to power two months 
ago, Dr. J a mail’s Cabinet has been very 
active. The measures which it has taken 
to reduce the cost of living were described 
in my despatch No. 195 of November 10, 
They w-erc much less spectacular than most 
people expected, and if anything the 
Cabinet has shown a lack of sell-confidence 
rather than the impetuosity which its 
well-wishers feared when it was formed. 
It is during the coming months that the 
Government will face its biggest trials, 
since it is planning to introduce 
cent rovers i a I legi si at i on. 

3. The Prime Minister described the 
reforms he had in mind in the course of a 
tong conversation which 1 had with him on 
November 19. The most important related 
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to land reform. He had three measures in 
mind. First, he intended to enforce at long 
last the decree issued by General Numddin 
Mahmud when Prime Minister a year ago, 
w hich provided that when I he leases of 
Government-owned, pump-fed laud came 
to an end, the land should be distributed 
to small-holders. The Sheikhs would not 
be affected hy this measure and he 
anticipated no opposition from them. But 
many wealthy and politically powerful men, 
including Saleh Jabr, Ati Mumtaz and 
Nasrat aE Farisi. w r ou1d be affected. 
Secondly, a law was being drafted enabling 
the Agricultural Bank to buy large holdings 
and to sell them to small-holders against 
long-term payment. Thirdly, he hoped 
that parliament would pass a law on land 
taxation. He told me that he was very soon 
going to discuss this question fully with the 
King and the Crown Prince, and it would 
then he decided how far the Government 
could safely go, A still more controversial 
measure which the Minister of Finance has 
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discussed with members of my staff relates 
to i Fie improve menu which will accrue to 
privately-owned land as a resuiL of the new 
irrigation projects. The Government object 
to enriching fortuitously a few undeserving 
Sheikhs or Bagdad i land-owners out of an 
expenditure of public money. One such 
stands to gain i 1,200,000 of improvement 
to his laud from the scheme. The Govern¬ 
ment arc, therefore, contemplating 
legislation by which land-owners will be 
forced to put up cash in advance for the 
improvements to any land in excess of a 
small fixed minimum or sec the land in 
excess of that minimum expropriated. 
The Government also wish to revise in 
favour of the sms IE-holders the Amara land 
law into which a previous Government of 
Nuri Pasha had inserted a clause which in 
practice allowed the SheiklTs families to 
acquire almost all the land. Negotiation 
on both these subjects will undoubtedly 
encounter great opposition in a Majlis 
largely composed of largo land-owners. 
The Minister of Finance says, however, that 
the Government intends to ** do or die " on 
the former of the tw f o issues. 

4. To deal with the Opposition, the 
Prime Minister said that he was seriously 
considering how to organise a system of 
Government information and propaganda. 
Money, time and legislation were necessary. 
He had it in mind, for instance, to 
introduce a law which would eliminate 
harmful newspapers. He also hoped to 
improve the press through the creation of 
a Press Association. And he wished to 
organise student bodies on healthy lines to 
counteract tlie influence amongst the 
students of the Communists and Isiiqlal 
Party. He had already had soeuc success in 
encouraging student organisations in the 
colleges based on national as opposed to 
Communist lines. But these new 
organisations were unfortunately still 
hostile to the Western Powers cm account 
of the latter's policy in Palestiite and North 
Africa. 

5. Dr, Jamali then went on to describe 
the state of the various political parties. 
The National Democratic Party, he said, 
was working in the service of the 
Communists and undoubtedly was having 
an effect on the students and on labour. 
The party has also gained control over the 
Bar Association and partially over the 
Medical Association, in addition to the 
National Democrats, the Partisans of 
Peace and the Iraqi Union of Students were 
working m the interests of the Communists 


Of the other two small parties, Dr, Jamali 
said that the Isirqlal was agitating actively, 
though he claimed I without much apparent 
foundation* that it was now giving him a 
limited measure of public support. The 
United Popular From was co-operating 
vith the Government, in which it holds two 
portfolios. These three parties have held 
their annual conferences during the past 
Vick and I am reporting on them 
separately. 

6. At present* Dr. Januh said, the two 
major parlies. Nur Pasha's Constitutional 
t. nion Party, and Saleh Jabrs Popular 
Socialist Party, were dormant. He believed 
that both these men had the same aims and 
ideology a* himself. Saleh Jabr had told 
him that he wished to have a frank talk 
with (he Grown Prince to find out what 
Nuri was aiming at. Having first, as he 
hoped, received the Crown Prince's 
assurance that he had confidence in his 
loyalty, he would ask the Crown Prince 
what should be done to ensure that both he 
and Nuri moved in the same direction, and 
ultimately move together. Saleh Jabr had 
told the Prime Minister that he had frozen 
his party \ activities until j decision had 
been taken in the light of his conversation 
with the Crown Prince. 

7. Dr. Jamali then told me that he 
thought that the personal jealousy between 
Nuri and Saleh Jabr had subsided since he 
himself had been made Prime Minister, 
But in his view the country needed political 
organisation. I asked him whether by 
political organisation he meant political 
parlies He replied that this was not 
necessarily so. but it was impossible to 
allow the country to be led by the 
Communists and the Istiqlal Party. Nuri 
Pasha and Saleh Jabr held different views 
as to the best means of preventing this. 
Saleh Jabr wanted to lead the masses, not 
by going into the streets himself but by 
sending his agents into the streets, Nuri 
thought that this was moonshine. 
Dr. Jamali himself believed that if Nuri 
could be persuaded to co-operate with 
Saleh Jabr many political troubles would 
be avoided, But co-operation must be on 
the basis of honest and efficient Govern¬ 
ment and not on the basis of a police State, 

8. Dr. Jamali has since had a conversa¬ 
tion with my United States colleague, in 
which he claimed to have the support of 
Saleh Jabr. Saleh Jabr. it seems, had 
promised to support him in parliament and 
not to press for new elections before the end 
of the new parliamentary session, i> lt in the 
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summer. Dr. Jamali was less certain 
of Nuri Said. in his letter of 
November 24 to Levant Department, my 
oriental counsellor described how' Nuri had 
recently caused some embarrassment both 
to the Palace and to the Prime Minister by 
writing from London to the Chief of the 
Royal Cabinet, asking that Abdul Wahhab 
Murjan should be made President of the 
Chamber or* failing him, Khalil Kenna, 
Dr. Jamali, when l saw him. shed further 
light on this affair. He said that Khalil 
Kcnna was unacceptable tas. of course. 
Nuri well knew as Khalil Kenna has for 
long been at loggerheads with Dr, Jamali), 
Nuri had therefore in fact put forward a 
single candidate who. though personally 
acceptable, was an embarrassing choice 
because he Is a Shia. Dr. Jamali had long 
complained before he became Prime 
Minister that all the good jobs went to 
Sunnis, He did not wish now to be accused 
of giving them all to Shias. And that was 


the kind of accusation that the Sunnis 
might well make if. at a time when the 
Prime Minister and the President of the 
Senate were both Shits* the presidency of 
the Chamber were also lo be given to a 
Shia. With some reluctance Dr, Jamali had 
agreed to abide by Nuri's wish, but this 
incident has evidently caused Dr, Jamali to 
fed some anxiety as to Nuri’s intentions. 
It looks to me as though Nuri may have 
decided to start bowling some overs of slow 
googlies against the Government It would 
be very typical of him. 

I am sending a copy of this despatch to 
Her Majesty's Representatives at Cairo. 
Amman, Beirut, Damascus, Jedda, Tel 
Aviv. Washington* the Head of the British 
Middle East Office, and to the British 
Acting Consul, Basra, and the British 
Consul, Kirkuk, 

I have. 

J* M r TROUT BECK, 
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LEADING PERSONALITIES IN IRAQ 


Str J. Trout beck fo Lord Salisbury. (Received July 20) 


(No. 123. Confidential) Bagdad, 

My Lord Marquess,, July 7, i953 

With reference to Mr. Becky's despatch of 
the 7th of July, 1952, I have the honour to 
transmit to you herewith a report on Eeiding 
personalities in Iraq in July 1953. 

t have, &c. 

J. M. TROUTBECJC 


Enclosure in No, 14 

L<-adiQK Pifwnjlitits in Iraq 

Inuwx 

Royal Family 
L King Faisal It 

1 Abdul Huh, Has Royal Highnc&s the Amir. 

3. Zriid. His Royal High ness the Amir. 

4. Hussein N.Lsir. 

Other tVri-onalirics 

1. Abbas, Miihdi- 

2. Abdul Amir a] Uzri. 

3. Abdul Ghani al Dalli. 

4. Abdul Hadi Chclubj. 

5. Abdu] Hadi Dhabir 

6. Abdul Hadi Pacha chi, 

7. Abdul Jlfth Haftdh- 

8. .Abdul Jubbar Chela bi, 

9. Abdul Karim al U-dri, 

10. Abdul Mahdi (Saiyid). 

It Abdul Majid Allawi. CB.E 

12. A Mu I Majid Mahmud. 

13. Abdu! Mii/id Oussab. 

14. Abdul Qudif Gsiit.im 

15. Abdul Rahman Jaudui, 

3 6 Abdul Rasul a I khiilixL 
!7. Abdul Rajoaq al Dhahir. 

18. Abdu! Wahhab Mahmud. 

19 Abdul Wahhab Murian. 

20 Abdullah Damluji, 

21, Abdullah Qussab. 

22, Ahmad a 3 Ajil. 

23, Ahmad MuVhlur Babin, 

24, Ahma d a I Raw!, 

25, Aik ram Mushtaq, 

2b. Ali Haidar Stdaiman. 

27. A!i J.m-dat a) Ayyubi. 

28. Ali Khalid al Hejuzi. C-B.H. 

29. A|i Mahmud Sheikh Ali. 

30. Ali Mumtuz al Daftan, 

31. Ah al Sharqi. 

32. Atwan Hussein, C B E. 

33. Aik an Abidi, 

34. Arshad al Umari. K B.E. 
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35. Alu Amin. 

36, Baba AEj Sheikh Mahmud. 

37 Baba Ud Din Nuri, 

3S. Darwish al Ha [dan. 

39, Daud al Haid&ri, 

40. Dhia JaTar, 

4|, Faiq StuzuUTBl. 

42. Kakhri Tubuqchah. 

43. Ghuzi Daghcttuni, C.V.O, 

44. Hashim Jawud. 

45. H.issjji Sami Tatar 

46. Hus-san ul Tala bam. 

47. Hazim She nidi a Agha. 

48. Hdental Sulainan. 

49. Husam addin Jumna. 

50. Hussain Jamil. 

51. Ibrahim Akif yj Alusi. 

52. Ismail Siifwai. 

53. lulu I Balvm. 

54. Jamal Babarn. 

55- Jama! Umar Nad him, 

56, JaniiI Abdul Wahhab, 

57, Jaunt Madfai, 

JB. Jamil al UrfaJi, 

59. Ka.mil Chadirchi. 

60. Khalil Ismail 

61. Khalil Karma. 

62. Mahmud 1 Sheikh Said: Sheikh. 

63. Majid Mustafa. 

64. Mar Shi m mi. 

65. M udhflJtar Ahmad. 

66. Muhammad Ali C'helabi. 

67. Muhammad Alt Mahmud 

68. Muhammad Fudhil Junta] i, 

63. Muhammad Hnss&n Kuha 

70. Muhammad Hassan Salman, Dr. 

71 Muhammad Hussain Had id, 

72. Muhammad Husiurn al KflshM al Chita. 

73. Muhammad Mahda Jawnhiri. 

74. Muhammad Mahdi Kuhbu. 

75. Muh inurud Ridhti Shabtbi 

76. Muhammad Said Qdniiz. 

77. Muhammad al Sadr (Saiyid) 

78. Muhammad SidcLiq StiCfisfaaL 

79. Mull imniad Sid ini al Radhi, 

80- Mulki Muislafu. 

81 Musa Shu bandar, 

82 Mustafa ,d Umari, 

H3 Mujahim Amin al Puchachj. 

H4 Nudhif Shaft!. 

85. N.idirn Shakir ul Pachachi. 

8*. Naji al AsU 
87. X.iji SHaukat- 
88 Najib at Rawi. 

89. N 1 as rat a) Paris!. 

90. Nuri al Qadhi. 

91. Nun SAid. 

92. Nnruddin Mahmud. 

93 Rafail Peiros I1i.ru- 
94. Rashid ,\Ei al Gaijaui. 

9,5. Rauf a I Bahrani. 

96. Rjiuf a! Chadirchi. 

L >'7 Rayih al Atiyah. Hajj. 


H 











98, Sti'ad Umar, 

99, Sodiq ^1 Bo^am, 

100. Sill ch Hattlaf. 

101, Saleh hhr. K ILL, 

|n2- Saleh Sails j. 1 Jubhun 

103, Sunii FiitUah 

104, Sumi ill .mk Lit. 

105, Shakur iil V.=tdi. M.V.O, 
iOh. Stun k.ut „tl Zabawi, Dr 
107. Tain al Hashcnti, 

10®, Tahsin Gatin. K-C-V.O. 

109. Tariq a I Askari 
110 Tawhq al Naib. 

111. Tawtiq Suweidi. 

112. I ji**riq Wahbi Ma'rul, CBE. 

113. Umar Nad ham, 

114. Yuliya Qassmi. 

115. Yusuf AKtulbli .4 Guiluni iSaiyid) 


Lsidin^ Pen,i»njilitjtfi in Iran 
lit Rmvill [ uni(|i 

1. hinj Eaiui.1 IJ 

Bom in Bagdad on 2 nd May. the son or Knit 
Ghmi and 4 s>->lcf of the Amir Abdul I tab. He 
succeeded 10 lhe throne on the death of his father on 
3rd April, 1939. 

During the Rashid Alt rebellion m May 1941 be 
and his mother were at first confined at Qasr Zuhur 
on the omskiriv of Bagdad hut were removed to the 
Summer palace it J% Mum just before ihe collapse 
and flight of the rebel Government. 

The King spent his summer holiday in Egypt in 
1943 and 1944 and in England in 1946, where he 
attended the Victory Celebrations and was the guest 
oJ the King and Uu-en at Buckingham Palace, 

His early education was directed by an English 
governess who was succeeded by an English tutor in 
|94fi. In 1947 he went to Sfiodfoyd Preparatory 
School and entered Harrow, his father’s old school, in 
May I9J9, He spent the summer holidays of I94S 
and the Easter holiday* of 195Q in Iraq. In 193ti 
he was given a notably warm welcome hv the people 
and the opportunity was taken for him lo visit a 
number of important provincial centre-*. He came 
to Iraq in the autumn of 1950 with his mother and 
returned to Harrow seven weeks after her death in 
December 1950- 

Thc King did not return to Iraq again until 
December 195L when he spent the winter holidays, 
in Bagdad He suffered moat of the time from 
asthma, to which he has a tendency, and was tinahle 
to tike part in public life. Returned to Harrow for 
the Easter term 1952 Visited the United Suites, in 
August 1952. Returned to Iraq in October 1952, 
Visited Kuwait in April 1953 and acceded to the 
Throne n May 1953. Appointed a GC.V.O in 
1952. 

He is intelligent and well-mannered and is very 
popular in Iraq, fibs health appears to be improving 

2. Vhdul Mali. I tii Ru-al Highness the Amir 

Born in the Hcjaz in 1912, the only son of the late 
King All. ex-King of the llcfaz. He came to Bagdad 
w ith his father in 1926 after Ibn Snud had expelled 
the falter from the Hcjaz, He was educated privately 
nnj. it Victoria College, Alexandria. He became 
Regent on the death of IiK cousin King CiWi ill 
Anri! 1939 and remained Recent until the Accession 
of King Faisal IL in May 1953. 

During ihc Cabinet crisis of January 1941 which 
led to the fall of Rashid All's Cabinet, he 
endeavoured to resist the Prime Minister's demands 
for the appoint merit of new Ministers, hut (led to 
Diw.ituyah to escape the threats to his life made by 
four artrtv officer. ,Sal#b>ud-dm Sab-bash, Kamil 


Shabtb, Fahmi Said and Mahmud Salman, Rashid 
Alt thereupon resigned and Tabu al Hasliimi 
succeeded him. The Amir then returned (o the 
capital, 

During the night of 1st April the four army officers 
already mentioned occupied Bagdad with their troops 
and went to the Palace t-o demand the resignation of 
Tuba, j| Ha .himi and the appointment of Rashid Ah 
as Prime Minister, The Amir was, however, warned 
tn time. eluded them and look rcluge in the American 
Legation, Thence he was smuggled 10 Hdbbaniya 
un 2nd April and flown Do Basra. On ias-troctKiiis 
from Bagdad. the Officer Commanding, Iraq Army, 
at Basra ullempled, to amcsl the Amir, who (i>ok 
refuge on hoard of one of His Majesty’s ships, By 
now any hope of rails mg supporl for his cause in the 
south lud tAen lost. On Ifrtli April lie was flown to 
Jerusalem, together with Ah Jaudat and Jamil 
Mad fa 1 , who bad meanwhile joined him at Basra. 
During the hostilities in May. I he Amir remained, 
in Palestine. He returned to Bagdad on 1st June, 
after the collapse of Rashid All’s regime and was 
welcomed by a large gathering of officials. notables 
and well-wishers, 

Iti November 1943 he was declared Heir 10 the 
Throne under the provisions of an amendment to the 
Organic Law passed in October. 

In December 1943 he paid an extensive 
visit to l lie United Kingdom at the invitation of His 
Majesty’s Government. For three days he was 3 
guest of Tboir Majesties ihe King and Queen at 
Buckingham Palace. During 1944 the Amir toured 
extensively within the country and paid particular 
attention to the army manoeuvres which he constantly 
attended. In June he visited Alexandria, returning 
early in July, and in September he again visited 
Transjordan and Egypt. He paid a second brief 
visit 10 Transjordan in February 1945, 

In May 3945 he left tin an official visit to the 
United States. returning via Canada and Great Britain, 
In London he was twice received by the King, met 
the Prune Minister and members of ifoc Cabinet and 
all-'bded ihc Victory Thanksgiving Service. Hu also 
visited the occupied area of Germany, He returned 
'.m France anti Italy, whence be proceeded on an 
official visit to the President of the Turkish Republic 
before returning to Iraq in September, 

The Amir visited London in ihc summer of both 
]94u and 1947, In 1946 he .mended the Victory 
Celebrations on 8th June, and in 1947 he paid official 
visits to France and Belgium as well as to London, 
He and Nuri Pasha held informal discussions wiih 
the Foreign Office in September 194? about the Iraq 
Governments desire 10 replace the 1930 Treaty, He 
was therefore to sonic extent committed personalty 
to the terms of the Portsmouth ffeaty and W3S 
pi !l.;J in a difficult position by the demonstrations 
against it in Bagdad in January 1443. He did not 
extricate himself from tin*, position with undiminished 
credit. 

In 1918 fie look a personal part in (be imsucccs^ful 
attempt to unify the war effort of the Arab States 
against Israel and paid a number of visits lo the 
Iraq Army in Palestine. He paid a State Visit to the 
Shan of Persia m June 1949 and visited England later 
in the summer. 

He again visited England in ihe summer of 1950 
when his sister became seriously ill and had to enter 
hospital. He returned to England in the autumn to 
arrange for the Queen Mother’s journey to Iraq, 
In the Iasi few months of the year he was pre¬ 
occupied with hts aster's declining health- Shortly 
before her dealh he flew with his mother and sixers 
to the Hcjaz where they visited Mecca, He returned 
to Iraq the same day. He accompanied the King 
to England in February 1451 and returned after mi 
weeks. He again left the country at the end of Mav 
for a short visit to Amman., Left for London in 


July 1951 uflJ returned to Iraq m September. 
While in London he had been examined for 
suspected appendicitis, and a successful operation 
was performed irt London in November 1951* the 
Amir returning to Bagdad in December. He paid 
an offkial visit lo Kuwait in March 1952, and an 
umffliin&l one lo Bahrain in April In May he 
paid an official visit to Spain and returned to Iraq 
towards the end of the month. He visited Amman 
for a Tew days in June in an unsuccessful attempt 
to pc.swadc the Jordan Govern mem to accept a 
Hasmitiilc as member of the Jordan Council of 
Slate He returned to Bagdad angry and div- 
tlLusioncd, Between July and October 1952 he 
visited die United Kingdom and [he United Slides 
with King Faisal. Visited Kuwait with [he King m 
April 1953. Head or the Iraqi Delegation to the 
Coronation of Queen Elizabeth, June 1953. 

The Amir is an intelligent man with an excellent 
memory. He lias a shy charm, of manner and his 
natural judgment is good. But his will is abnormally 
weak and lie can seldom withstand either his own 
passions or the pressure of others. He has tried to 
lake his duties seriously and has been genuinely 
noxious to band over (he monarchy unimpaired 
in strength and reputation to his nephew the 
King, hut he is easily discouraged or intimi¬ 
dated. He is much influenced by his mother. 
His intense pride in the Hashimiic Royal 
House and his concern Lo maintain its unity and 
prestige explain 1111 deep anxiety over events in 
Jordan since ihc death <if King Abdullah and provide 
the motive for his we IF i mentioned hut generally 
ill-timed interventions in Amman since King TalaTs 
illness prccipiuied the crisis in Jordan. 

He Is basically uninterested irt affairs of Slate and 
does not identify himself with the progress and 
aspirations ol his people, whoso misresis he seems 
to regard as distinct from those of the Royal Family. 
Hi tccis more at home with Englishmen than with 
lra 4 is and his recreations are those of the English. 
He maintains a large racing stable, supports a pack of 
hounds and breeds pheasants and spaniels. He is 
irresponsibly extravagant, and in 1045 spent over 
$200,030 in ihc United Slates on jewellery^ He is also 
believed to have invested heavily, at the cwi of grave 
indebtedness, in speculative industrial enterprises in 
Bagdad. 

His Regency was ,i troubled one and lie has 
twice been forced 10 lice from Bagdad. These experi¬ 
ence* impelled bun (o make a real effort to obtain 
the personal loyalty ol the Army, in which he had 
some limited success. But these experiences also 
implanted in him a deep distrust of his people 
and a determination to keep m his own hands as 
much power and patronage possible. His fears 
caused him to interfere in details of GoUTnmcnt 
policy and administration, particularly in ihc appoint- 
me a is of officials and [he choice of Government candid 
dales for PnrLiurncni. He would never allow a Prime 
Minister a completely free hand in [he selection of 
his Ministers:. At the same time lies indolence made 
him neglect the higher direction of policy. He sehlom 
read Stale papers unless ihey bad direct connexion 
with tlic position of ihe Hnshimile House, Mone ihe 
levs he Kept Iraq on a steady courv for fourteen 
years while tumtilcitous events were [akmg place 
elsewhere. 

He has twice been married. First tn 1936 to the 
daughter of ^lalHil-Din l-.iuzi Htg of Cairo, whom 
he divorced in 1940. and secondly to another 
Egyptian lady MJJe. ITuza [arabuf'i.i in November 
194ft. whom he divorced in 1950. Stories about his 
dissipations circulate. He speaks very good English, 

He was made an Honorary Air Vice-Marshat in 
[Joe Royal Air Force in 1953, was appointed 
Honorary G.C-M.G- in l 41 42 and Hanararv G.C \' r .O.. 
with the award of (he Royal Victorian Collar in 1943. 
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3. Zaid, His Royal Highness the Amir 

Bom at Istanbul l90d, he is the youngeaii sun of tiu 
Late Kmc Hussein of the Tiejaz and .1 hall broiher to 
tile lute Kings Alt of Hcjaz and F&ii&l I of kaq. and 
to King Abdullah of Jordan. His mother w-as ;i l urk 

He was educated at Istanbul, i le served with tlic 
Sn^rilkm forces during the fust world war and won 
the good opinion ol British oftkers, He wus 
uppoinled an Honorary G.B.E. for his services. 

He came lo Iraq in |9J2 and commissumed in 
the Iraqi cavalry He acted ns Regent for A short 
time during King Faisals absence in 1924. From 1925 
to 1928 he studied agriculture at Oxford ant) bunt 
t928 to 1931 he laved in Cyprus where his lather had 
retired after being driven from die Hcjaz by Ibn Sued. 

After the death, of King Hussein in 1931 ihe Amir 
/aid was appointed Iraqi Minister at Ankara in 
January 1932. He vras transferred to Cairo in 1934. 
owing to- the scandal caused by she marriage of his 
sister to Atta Amin but he refused to accept 
this appointment. At the end of 1934 he was engaged 
in litigation in Athens about properties which he 
claimed to have Inherited in Greece* He wa* 
appointed Iraqi Minister at Berlin in September 1935- 
In 19? 7 he was recalled for enquiries inlo al legations 
that he had used his position lo give false certificates 
for arms destined lor Spain He survived ilia 
enquiry and returned to Berlin, He was withdrawn 
from Berlin in the spring of 1938 and remained in 
Iraq until the summer of 1939 when he went lo live 
at Istnobul. 

In L933 he bad married a Turkish lady who bait 
been divorced by her previous husband. i Ins 
metiiWcmcr was the main reason for his not being 
made Regent on (be death of King Ghazi in 1939. 

He came to Bagdad in October 1941 to meet the 
Amir Abdullah who paid a slate visit to Iraq in that 
year. In June 1942 he returned to Turkey, which 
remained his home until he was appointed ihe first 
Iraqi Ambassador in London in 194b 

In 1 *J43. 1945, 1946. 1^49, 1950 and 1951 be came 
to Iraq to act us Regent during the absences of the 
Amir Abdul Hah. 

The Amir Zaid is a friendly and writ-mannered 
man. He is a shrewd observer who takes a detached 
nod cynical v iew of Iraqi and Arab politics. Although 
he is lazy, dislikes responsibility, and is a heavy 
drinker, he would probably have made a more 
succevTuI Regent than his cousin Abdul llnh. He 
speaks English and Turkish in addition So Arabic, 
His wife has had some suoees.’’ as an artist, haring 
held exhibitions of her pin lings in London and in 
Paris, but she is seldom seen in Iraq* 

4. Uu-.-K.'jn A'asir 

A cousin of Ihe King and of the Regent, with the 
style of " Highness." 

He was educated in Istanbul durine the I9J4 IS 
war. From 1935 to 1938 he was attached to the 
Iraqi Legation at Ankara and later held ran appoint' 
men 1 in the Royal Palace at Ballad. Iraqi Consul in 
Jerusalem from 1946 to 1948. 

He iv married lo a daughter of King Abdullah of 
Jordan, whose service he entered in 1948. He was 
appointed Jordan Minister at Ankara in Dcccmbn 
1948, 

A good humoured, genial and friendly man with¬ 
out much ability or personality. 


Other Ptixiin ali lies 

I. Abhiu Mahdi 

Shia. Born IH9.fi. Served in the I lead Post Office, 
die Iraqi Legation at Tehran and the Ministry 
of Education, Minister of Education 1932-33. 
Minister of Economics and Communications in 
Jamil Madfsti’s Cabinet in 1934. Director-Gcneml of 
Tape 1934. Master of Ceremonies at the Palace 
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iy}7. ^ MiaiMcf of Ecoromb and tommijaica.iiun's 
1937-38, tn the Cabinets of Hiknui SuFaiman and 
Janitl MadfaL Appointed Principal Private Sttreuir. 
at the Royal Pallet in July 1941. 

Minister at Ethran ms-45. Appointed first Iraqi 
Minister in Moscow in 1945 Was made senator m 
1949, after his final return from Moscow, tie played 
* prominent pari in opposing the policy of Nun Said’* 
Government in the Senate in 1951 and again in 1952:. 

-■ Abdul Antir ul l/n 

Bom I&99 at Kudhimam of the well-known Shia 
landowning family. Brother of Abdul Karma a! tJ^n 
(d >.) Educated Bagdad and United States. D. Sc. 
Michigan University. Appointed engineer in 
DirectOtttc-Geocni] of Irrigation 1929 and rose to 
Assistant Director-General in 1941. 

Minister of Communications and Works in Hamdi 
Pachachi's Cabinet of 1944. Mincer of Supply for a 
mouth in August 1944 and then returned to" Com- 
munieations aad Work si. Appointed Director- 
General of Irrigation 1946, lie resigned this post in 
November 1950 on being appointed a member of the 
Development Board. Resigned front the Board in 
December 1952, 

A rather weak personality, incompetent, unre¬ 
liable, and said to be corrupt. 

3. Abdul Cifruni si Ditlti 

_ of Suq al Shuyokh, Born about 1920- 
Ldueated at Na^nyah, Bagdad Law College and 
the London School of Economics (1945), Became 
a teacher at the Bagdad Law College in 1946 and 
in the tame year was appointed by Saleh Jabr 
Assistant Master ot Royal Ceremonies in the Palace. 
Became director-general of the Industrial Bank in 
September 1947. in which post he has shown himself 
to be a competent efiiokl. Assistant Director 
General of Finance. September 3 952, Visited 
Cutiada with Danvish at FLudun to buy wheat for 
the Iraq Government in the winter of 1952, Elected 
Deputy for Suq y| Shuyufch January 3953, 

A founder member of the Ba’ath Club in 1949, 
Intelligent and, though critical of some aspects of 
Western policy, a bejlever in co-operation with the 
West. He speaks excellent English and his wife, 
whom he rti.srricd in 1950. also speaks a little. 

4. Abdul ll-ulj Chub Ih 

Shk of Kadhimain Bom Bagdad J895. the ron of 
3i wealthy landowner. 

Deputy for Bagdad 3 934 and aeain in 1915. 
Minister of Communications and Works m the 
Cabinet of Arshad a I I hnari 194b, Appointed 
Senator in June 1947 and elected First Vice-President 
of the Senate in Febmarv 1950. 1951 and Januarv 
1953, 

In politics lu’ MipporU S.iL-!i Jabr tend Nim S.luJ. 
but he it more interested in business. He is probably 
the largest corn broker in the country and many 
agriculturelists are heavily indebted to him. He made 
big profits from the export of barky at the inflated 
prices ruling in Greece and Italy in 1947. and was 
attacked in the press for obtaining more than his 
share of export licences through Saleh Jabr who was 
then Prime Minister. His business record shows 
that he ,s unscrupulous and will not hesitate to 
evade his obligation- if St suits him. 

Stout and unattractive in appearance, he is good 
company but speaks Arabic and Persian onh, He 
is a philanthropist. His wife appeal in public. 

5. Abdul lladi [)h.ihtr 

Bagdad Shia. bom about 1900, whose wealth 
derives mainly from property in the city of Bagdad. 
Interested in politics, but coo rich to need to work, 
he twice entered Government service and twice 


resigned after two or three years. He has often been 
a Deputy and ha* intermittently practised as a lawyer. 
As MiitaS&mf of Mallei Iroiii 1943 to 1944 he .showed 
ham sdf an experienced amj honest but lazy 
administrator. 

He has a clear mind, but though by nature tillable 
and moderate, he has iu recent years been under the 
mJIuen&c of his more energetic and Fanatic vouncer 
brother Abdul Raizziiq (<y,v.|. 

He was Minister of Economics in TawJiq Suwaidi s 
CabmcE in 1946 and is a bitter opponent of Nun Said, 
and Saleh Jnbr, He is a founder member of the 
United Popular Front and was elected to the Front’s 
PoJiiitLil Committee in June 195L Member of the 
Court of Cassation April 1953, 

6, Dr. Abdul Uadi Pucluchi 

5unm, Bom in L894. Son of a former Rnis Bciidnu 
t)l LtjgiJaJ; and cousin of Mliiahim a! Pavtiavhi (o.v'.l 
Educated in Bagdad and Istanbul, he qualified as a 
doctor in I rArtec Lind entered Government service in 
1^33 as director of the Isolation HospiinL 
He was Minister of Sock! Affairs til Arshad al 
Grain's Cabinet from June to November 1946, was 
appointed Mayor of Bagdad in 394S, and Direct®- 
General m the Ministry of Social Affairs in 1949, He 
represented Iraq at the Internationai Labour Organ¬ 
isation Conference at Geneva in June 1951. 

Fat. genial and lazy, he does not play a prominent 
part in polities, He Is married to a White Russian 
wife and speaks fluent French and some English. 

7. Abdul Ihih tiaildh 

Born about 1S97 in Mosul. Son of Mohammed Alt 
Fadh 1 1 who wav for same time a Senator, Educated in 
Paris where he qualified ms ;i dentist but also took a 
degree in political science. 

Deputy lor Mosul in [926 and again in 1935. In 
B935 and again from 19311 to 3 940 he held foreign 
-seniec appointments at Paris. Beirut and Bombay. 
In 1936 he was Director-General of Commerce and in 

1941 D rector ■’General Of Revenue, 

Held a number of ministerial appointments from 
1943 onwards under Nuri Said, Ardiad *| Um,irl and 
Safch Jabr. Appointed first Governor of the National 
Bank in 1949 and reappointed for a further term 
of three years in 1952, 

Fair and Fat with a passion for growing roses, fie 
is friendly and co-operative, but not energetic. Hus 
little knowledge of banking and is inclined to play 
for safety. He speak* French and English. 

8. Abdul .lull bar al-Chelabi 

Bagdad Shin, bom about 1906. Graduated in 
agriculture at the University of California and in 
education at Columbia Teachers' College. He served 
first in the Ministry of Education, in which he became 
Director of Primary Education (and Acting 
Director-General) in 1943 and Chief Inspector in 
1946 31c left Education m 1946 to become Minister 

of Supply in Tawfiq Suwaidi's Cabinet. When 
this Cabinet resigned he was appointed Director^ 
General of the Ministry of Communications and 
Works, He has also been a member of Iraqi delega¬ 
tions to the San Francisco and other conferences. 
Minister "F Agriculture, July 3 952. Member oF the 
Development Board, December 1952. 

ITe is a sincere nationalist but broad-minded and 
reasonable with a keen sense of humour. He is con¬ 
vinced of the need of Western ass is lance for Iraq, 
and is highly respected by his many British friends, 
who can always rely on his co-operation. One of 
Iraq's few honest and competent officials, he has no 
illusions about his countrymen and is subject to fits 
of depression. He drinks fairly heavily. He speaks 
English vexy well. Hts wife, whn speaks some 
English, appears in public. 


During Mr, Dulles's visit to Bagdad in 1953 he 
spoke up strongly (and apparently much to their 
SUtpn.sel to members of Mr. Dulles's nussiori on the 
ad vantages |o Iraq of the British connexion. 

9, Abdul hariiu al L'/ii 

Kadhiniam Shu, born tn 19U8: brother of Abdul 
Amir nl Lvj'i (if,r.j. Educated in Bagdad and at die 
London School of Economics he has hdd a mini bet 
of Government appointments. Secretary to the Minis¬ 
try of Education. 3 932. Assistant Secretary at the 
Royal Palace. 1934. Master of Ceremonies at the 
Royal Palace, 1936 Acting Director-General of 
Revenues. 1937. Director of Cemnierca. 193 ft. 
Resigned 1938. Director-General of Economics from 
1939 until he resigned again in 1942 after being 
Involved its a financial scandal. 

Elected E>eputy in 1943, and again in 1950, he is a 
member of the Bagdad Chamber of Commerce and 
of the Board of tl'e National Bank. He joined the 
National Democratic Party on its foundation in 1946 
but resigned about a year later, lie liav a profitable 
estate near k iJhirn.un and interests in a ocmecu 
factory, lie married into tnc large Rifa'i family of 
Ndjaf. 

MiniMcr of Finance under Tawtiq a I Suweitii. 
February' 3950. 

As a miionalist, he is highly critical of many 
aspect's oE British policy in Iraq; but he Is western in 
euilook. realises the value for Iraq of the Brilish 
connexion, and is friendly and co-operative. He wm 
an able Minister of Finance and was chiefly 
responsible for the passage through l^ariiarnent of 
the taw establishing the Development Board, He 
Las supported Saleh Jabr in the past but r- not at 
present on very good terns wilh him. He speaks 
English well. 

It. \hdul MibdJ (SuUyJd) 

Shi a from the lower Ghirraf tMuntalik). Born 
about EH94 of an influential family and owns a large 
estate. 

Deputy in the Turkish Parliament and in most Iraqi 
Parliaments from 1927 onwards. He was a supporter 
of the late Y;isin Faslia a l Hash cun 

Minister of Education under Rashid Ali in 1933. 
Mim?tcr of Economics tn the Governments of Tabs 
al Hashimi and Nun Said in 1941 and nFCommunica¬ 
tions and Works under Nur» in 1942, Senutor from 
1941. Again Minister of Communications and 
Works under Tawfiq a I Sitweidi in 1950, Ho now 
Strongly .supports. .Saleh Jabr and iii the ninin invtm- 
ment of the latter's influence in the Muntahk He is 
a founder member of Saleh labr's Popular Socialist 
Paris. An implacable opponent of Nuri Said. His 
influence over Saleh Jabr is coocklenibfe ansi is 
resented and Feared by it large number of Saleh 
Jnbr's friHowen. 

In November 1950 he wan accused of the attempted 
murder of Senator Khaiyun al Uhaid but vva;; 
rskased on bail after a week, in prison. AUi»Uftb 
die case against him was subsequently stopped, he 
bitterly resented what lie considered to be a 
deliberate act of hostility On Nuri's part, lie has 
still not forgiven the insult and is one of the princi¬ 
pal agents in keeping Nuri and Saleh tabr apart. 

A strong nationalist and fervent Shia. he is unedu¬ 
cated and xenophobic He speaks no European 
language 

II- Abdul \1ujM A Hawk CBT. 

Born 1901. Shin of Bagdad Graduate of the 
Bagdad Law College. Subsequently joined the 
Ministry of Foreign Affmra, where he held various 
appointments, including that of Legal adviser, until 
he Was appointed Head of the Political Section. 
Minister of Social Affairs in the Cabinet of Hamdi 
fcichadii. 1944. After serving as Muta.warif of 


Kerbsta until J94tk be was an Administrative 
Inspector in the Ministry of the Interior until his 
appointment as Minister of Communications und 
Works in the Cubtncl formed by Mustafa d UiJiari 
m July 3952. Resigned with Mustafa al Umari m 
November 3952. Appointed Difector-Geiierul of 
Customs in Eebruan 3953. A dull, colourless CivJ 
Servant, but a supponer of the British connexion. 
He speaks English and is intensely proud of his 
C.BE 

12. Abdul Miijid Mahmud 

Sim Born about 1909, Educated in ihc 
L*niied htales, in here lie obtained a degree in 
Agriculture- Director of Education m the Muntatiq 
in die curly 1930 s. Supcrintcndem (Perspaud) of 
Public Revenues Inspector in the Incouic Tax 
Department in 1941. Held an appointment in the 
Ministry of Economics in 1942. Appointed Ass.isia.ni 
Acoountanl-Genml in 1944. A member of the 
Iraqi delegation to the Bretton Woods Conference 
in 1945. Has until recently been Director-General 
of the Agricultural Bank to which post lie was 
appointed by Saleh Jabr Visited England in 1950 
in connexion with the purchase of a trawler for 
fishing in the Persian Gulf, Appointed Minister of 
Economics under Nun Said in December 1950 and 
Acting Munster of Agriculture tn April 1952. 
Defeated by Isiitiiq .i! BASSaffi in the vied ions of 
January 1953, Appointed to the Government Oil 
Boaro in February 1953, 

Abdul Majid Mahmud was Secretary of the 
Mutrunna Club, most of the manners of which w ere 
Western educated nationalisis wilh leanings towards 
national socialism, and wa.s a founder member of the 
Buath Club, which contains many of the same 
individuals whose ideals are now those of democratic 
socialists. He played an active part in the Rashid 
Ali movement. He ls much under the influence of 
FiidhiL al J .111 ml; 

To meet, he is a mild and friendly 3title man, who 
says that he ha? moved away from his earlier extreme 
riutiofldlisl ideas and believes in cn-operation with 
the Vt-esL He wax a meiiilier of the ( urntnhtee 
appointed, in 1951 to negotiate with the Iraq Retro- 
kum Com pa ny uncL in his capacity as Minister of 
Economics, signed the m3 agreements in February 
1952. Jt s> doubtful whether he fully understood the 
complicated issues under discussion and was con- 
tent to lake his outers from Nuri Said- His wife 
speaks some English, He and hi-, wife both go out 
of their way to be friendly to til is Embassy, But id 
Iraqi politics he hu$ rather fallen by the wayside. 
He fows [Jiat. having left his Former extremist friends 
to join Nuri. he has now been forgotten by Nun. 

13. AI ■du! Majid Qgwab 

Sunni of Bagdad, bom about 19®, Educated at 
Bagdad and Beirut Took a medical degree at 
Montpelier- A member of the Muthanna Club. 
Joined the Constitutional Itim: in 1947 and the 
Nationalist Bloc of independent Deputies in 1952, 
He voted for the ratification of the agreement 
between the Iraq Government and the Iraq 
Petroleum Company in 1 952 . Appointed Minister 
of Health in Nuruddiu Mahmud's Cabinet in 
November 1952. During !i-j> few weeks in office 
he attempk’d undo the work of hi", predecessors 
and antagonised moil members of hix Ministry. 
Unreliable and unbalanced He speaks French and. 
some English. 

M Ahdul Qadir GuiLini 

Born in Bagdad ir. !■*>(« of the family of the NaqUa 
i>f Qsfdad. Elder brother of Yusuf Gailam (q.v.). 
Educated at Bagdad and studied at the London 
School of Economics.. Entered the Foreign Service 
l^^fi. and served in l^ondon and Cairo, where he was 
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in charge of [he Legation several times between 
1934 and L940. Master of Ceremonies. at the Royal 
Palace, WJ. He ww closely associated with the 
rebel Government of Rashid Ali and after its 
collapse was interned in Rhodesia and later in Iraq 
Released 1944. Reappointed to Foreign Service and 
sent as Charge d‘Affaires to Karachi, 1948. Trans¬ 
ferred to Cairo, 1949, but urns not appointed Minister 
because the Regent distrusts him Tor the port he 
played in 1941. In June 195! he was appointed 
Counsellor in the Iraqi Foreign Service on special 
duty with the Arab League, Appointed Minister to 
Pukistao 1953. 

He tries hard to be pleasant and has done his best 
to live down the past. He speaks good English, 
Hss Egyptian wife has little English, hut speaks good 
French. 


15. \hdul Rahman Jaudat 

Bom about 1910. His father was Sunni and his 
mother Shia: he himself is considered :l Shia. 
Educated, Bagdad Law College. 

Served as QairrmUiqanl irt Najaf Suq a! Shuyukh 
arid Diwaniya. Appointed Multuamf in the 
Mistiulik in J94h and in Diwaniya in 1947. 
Msjta-.arrif of Bagdad December 1949 and appointed 
Directar-Gcneml of the Interior in June 1951. 
Minister of Health under Mustafa al Umori, July 
1952. Minister of Communications and Works. 
December E952. diid of Agriculture. January and 
May 1953, Depute for Hindiya, January 1953, 

A competent official and co-operative in his deal¬ 
ings with the Brjttsh He has not iJesi ini; Lushed him¬ 
self as a Minister, He is in poor health. He speaks 
some English 


16, Abdul Rasul al khalisi 

Shia of Kudhjniam and a nephew- of (he Shia 
Mujurhid Muhammad ul Khulisi. Bt>rn in 19 EQ. 
Joined Government service in 1932, served as 
Administrative Inspector and was appointed 
MtiiaKUTif of Kcrbela irt September 1948. Trans¬ 
ferred to Diyahi-in June 1950 and to Bagdad in June 
1951 Appointed Minister of Justice and Acting 
Minister of Commmkations and Works in Nuruddin 
Mahmud's Cabinet in November 1952. Elected 
Deputy for Kadhimain in January 1953, Unintelli¬ 
gent and a fervent -Shiu- He speaks no English. 


17, Abdul Ha/raq ul Dhahir 

Shia of Bagdad. Bom about 1903, Younger 
brother of Abdul Hudi Dhahir (o,v,). Me has 
travelled in Europe and speaks English fairly well. 
In 1942 he was attacked by a nervous disease which 
affected his brain, and be spent some lime in a men¬ 
ial home in Beirut. Joined the Isriqtu! Party when it 
was founded in 1946, but soon left it to join the late 
Sa'ad Saleh's Liberal Party, of which he continued to 
be a member until Sard's death early in 1949. 
Deputy for Bagdad since 1948 and has been on Iraqi 
delegation^ several inter- Pariiamentary conferences. 
Minister of Ecnmimics in Ah Jaudai's. Government of 
December 1949. He resigned with the opposition 
deputies in March I9$t> and is a founder member of 
the United Popular Front. Irt June 1951 he was 
elected to the Front's Permanent Bureau. Arrested 
alter the riots in November 1952. 

Abdul Razzaq and his brother are well off. having 
property in Bagdad and lands in Abu Ghuraib. He tv 
a self-opttiiortatcd and somewhat unbalanced man 
with a wide range of superficial knowledge A 
ptihhc.il opponent of Nuri Pasha He has published 
a hiwik damning tribal feudalism in Iraq and ihrec 
volume^ of csMiys inveiehing against British 
imperialism 


18. Abdul V\ .iEihab Mahmud 

Siutm of Bu-sru. Born in 1909, Educated Basra 
and Bagdad, where he graduated in law in 1932. As 
a young man he held advanced Leftist opinions. 
Arrcj-toj by JjjtijI Madfsis Govcramem in l J 3S fut 
attempting to raise the Diwamva tribes against them. 
Released by Nuri Pasha after the mihiary dcruortsira- 
Lion which removed the .Midfui Government, 
Deputy 1939 to 3 947. Minister of Finance sn. 
SuwaiJi Cabinet of 1946. Member of the Liberal 
Party from 1946 to |94S. when the party suspended 
activiL). Elected President of the Bar Association 
in 1950. 1951 and 1952, He is one of the leading 
Iraqi fellow-travellers and played a prominent part 
ir the ugiLal.cn leading up to the riots in 1952, As 
a result he was detained for sin weeks, 

19. Abdul Wuhliah Murjuu 

Born about I9J0 of a rich Shia landowning family 
of I fill a. Educated at the Bagdad Law College, he 
was appointed a judge about 1935 but soon resigned 
to practise as a lawyer. 

tri 1946 and 1947 he was leader in Hilla of Kamil 
Chaderctu's National Democratic Party but resigned 
in 1947 owing to his exclusion from the party's 
Higher ContDiiltec and to his being taken up by 
Saleh Jabr, who secured his dec Lion to the Chamber 
of Deputies in March 1947. 

He was again elected Deputy for Hilla in the 1948 
elections and was appointed Minister of Economics 
irt June 1948 in Mura hi m PachachiN Government. 
Resigned on his election as President of the Cham¬ 
ber of Deputies in autumn 1948, Elected vice- 
President, of Nun Sa’id's Constitutional Union Party 
in December 1949. Became Minister of Communica¬ 
tions and Works under Nuri Said ir September 1950 
and was transferred to Finance in December 1950, 
Fleeted President of the Chamber of Deputies in 
December 1951. Deputy for Hilla in January 1953, 
Minister of Communications wad Works. January 
and Vla\ 1953. Resigned after a quarrel with Said 
Oar/j/ in Mas 1^53. 

Ho is not very intelligent, and owes most of Ins 
influence originally to Saleh Jabr'j. ami recently to 
Nun Sa'idN support. He lias fallen foul of 
Saleh Jubr on two personal issues and may ihink in 
terms of setting himself up as a rival Shia leader 
He knows a little English, 

|£. Abdulla It D.tmluji 

Sunni, bom irt Mosul in IK95. and formerly called 
Abdullah .Said Effendi, Studied medicine in 
Constantinople rmd served in the Turkish army, but 
transferred bis allegiance to Ibn Saud when the latter 
occupied Has& irt 1913, 

As Ibn Saud's Minister for Foreign Affairs irt 1922 
he vie.ni.^1 the UttH-if Protocol, and in 1926 look part 
in (he negotiations in London which led to the Treaty 
of Jedda in 1927. His influence with tbn Saud after¬ 
wards waned and in 1928, after Use failure of the 
Medina Railway Conference at Haifa, at which he 
was tbn Saud's representative, he posted hiss resigns- 
turn to Ibn Sand ami came to Bagdad instead of 
returning to the Hejaz. 

In Iraq he has been thrice Minister for Foreign 
Affairs (in 1930-31. 1914 and 1942). thrice Director- 
General of HeafUi H932 33, 1934 35 and 1941 42). 
and Master of Ceremonies at the Palace in 1937-38. 

From 1942 onwards, he devoted himself mainly to 
business He was a member of the Iraqi delegation to 
the United Nations in 1947 and was elected Deputy 
for Mosul in the 1948 elections. 

He was appointed Iraqi Ambassador in Tehran in 
February ! 950. He spent mosl of his time in Bagdad 
however and eventually resigned from this post i n 
May 1951. Minister of Education under Mustafa 
,it Umari, July 1952, 

He speaks English well. 


£1. Abdullah Qa-uuib 

Sunni of Bagdad Born I90U. the son of an 'Alim, 
Abbas Amin al Fetwa. Educated Bagdad, graduated 
from the Law College. 1928, and entered Government 
Jxrv ice. Oaimaqam Samnrra 193d. Director of Tribal 
Affairs. Miniucy of Interior, 1938,. Mutvamf of 
Diwuniya, 1941, Mosul, 1944. Directur-Gcncra! of 
the Dan.- Association. 1947. Appointed Mayor or 
Bagdad. 1951. Returned to Date Association, 
March 1953 

Minister of Interior under Nuri Pasha. |943 and 
again under Arshad ul Umari m 1946, 

A fairly capable administrator wiihoui marked 
political leanings. He is now a sick man 

22, Ahmad al Ajil 

Sunni Sheikh ol the Shamnur Jar ha tribe. Younger 
brother of Sfuq ul Ajil he was born about 1923 
and educated al Victoria College, Alexandria and in 
Mosul and Bagdad. 

He went to London with his father Ajil in 1937 to 
attend the coronation of His Majesty King George 
VJ. After AjLPs death in 1943 Ahmad set about 
undermining Sfuq's position in the tribe, dispineil the 
Inheritaaice w ith him. and in 1944 was suspected of 
being involved jn an attempt to poison turn wiui 
Eocii-st hart 

He became Deputy for Mosul in 1948 and in 
October of that year be was recognised by the 
Government us paramount Sheikh of the Shammer 
in Iraq Instead of Mish’an ;=t Faisal who had 
rcplatcd Sfuq the previous June. He is. now more 
popular than his rivals with the tribe, but consiuni 
intrigue amongst Lhcutsehcs h;^ retluced the in¬ 
fluence of all Shaniniar Sheikhs. Accompanied 
King Faisal It lo America in 1952. Deputy for Tel 
Afar. January E953, 

Flashy, engaging and plausible, Ahmad is one of 
tile \cry few English-speaking tribesmen He is 
believed lo be in touch with Ibn Sand, 

23, Ahmad Mukhlar Ruii.m 

Born about 1S95, Sunni from near Khaniqin. He 
is not a true Baban bui lakes the name from a 
marriage connexion with the late Jamil Bey Rabun 
of Kifri. Educated Bagdad Law School and served as 
a judge bar many years. Direeuir-General oi Supplies. 

1942, Successively Minister of Social Affairs. Com- 
munjcalioriN and Works and Justice under Nun Sa'id, 
1942 44, Minister of Justice under tlamdi Paehachi 
1944. Minister ol Social Affairs, ]94f.. Head of the 
Royal Dtwan. I94fi. He visited Europe in the 
summer of |95| l ook a prominent part in the eon- 
due! of ihe elections of January 1953. Minister nf 
Justjce under Jamil Mailfui. Januury 1953. Head 
of the Royal Dlwan again in April 1953. 

Hie advice he gives in the Palace is not always 
good and he is widely regarded us a uniter figure. 
His personal morals ore questionable. He speaks no 
English. 

24, Ahnud 4 lI R»wi. K.B.F. 

Born about 1896, the son of a Bagdad Sunni Alim. 
Brother of Najib al Raw! fq.v i Bccante a police 
officer soon after the formation of the Iraq Govern¬ 
ment and after reaching the rank of Commandant, 
served in several liwas as a muiararnl In 1939 he 
was made an administrative inspector and noon after¬ 
wards was placed on pension. 

After the eoflapre of Ra-Jud AII'k rebel Govern¬ 
ment irt 1941 he was recalled by Jamil Madfal and 
made Director-General of Police He held this post- 
bon successfully for four years of war and co¬ 
operated whole-heartedly with the British Forces, 
lie wjn. appointed Honorary K B t for his war 
services in 1946. 

Created Pasha hy Amir Abdullah of Transjordan in 

1943. he was appointed Iraqi Minister to Syria and the 
Lebanon in 1945 and to the King of Transjordan in 


1946. He returned lo Iraq the same year to take up 
(he post, lire! of DirctLOr-GcncrftJ. and later (19491 
of Lsulcr-Secretary, in the Ministry lor Foreign 
Affairs. In this, capacity he represented Iraq ill 
several meetings of the Arab League Political Com¬ 
mittee in 1943 and was a member of the Iraqi delega¬ 
tion to the United Nations in the latter halt of 1949. 
Appointed Iraqi Minister at Amman in January 
] L J5l. in May 1952 he wa-> appointed Iraqi Minister 
at Karachi. Defeated in the elections of January 
[953. Appointed Ambassador to Lebanon, 1953. 

A supporter of Iraq’s British conne * ion. Ahmad 
Fas Hit is At\ intelligent and pleasant mail. More poli¬ 
tician than ad min LSI ran<r. he is generally wcll- 
mframed bnt dews not carry the weight that his 
position and connexion would lead one lo expect. He 
used to aspire to cabinet rank, but now seems satisfied 
with his present career, in which ho can indulge hi* 
liking for travel and talk. He speaks Lnglish well 

25. Akrarn iMushluq 

Sunni, ixim Bagdad 1903, Gazetted officer in the 
Iraqi army, 1927. Passed Cranwcll and appointed to 
the Royal Iraqi Air Force. 1^30. Capiat ji. 1932 : 
Ma»or, j" ’ 7 , Lieutemnu-CoUmd 193* : Commander 
of the Royal Iraqi Air Force 1937 to I939 r Relieved 
of his command and eomiakvion and appointed 
Director-Genera] of C’ivil Aviation in 1939 He still 
holds this post. Member of the Iraqi delegation lo 
the inter national Civil Aviation Conference at 
Chicago in 1944. 

He is an intellivcnl and likeable man and -peaks 
Lngiish well, but he is an indifferent administrator 
and has little influence. He look un active part in 
Ikkr Sidqi's coup <ft nit of 1936 and some people still 
hold thk against him, A drug-taker, he tried to 
commit suicide in 1949, arid was afterwards sent to 
Europe lo be cured. 

26. Ui Haidar Suluiinan 

Born at Rowandu^ 1905 of a well-known Kurdish 
family, Ldueated .it Mosul and the American Urn 
vcrrily, Beirut- He represented his university at the 
1929 meeting of the International Sludcnls Union a; 
Geneva, 

Lecturer in Modern History at the Higher Teachers’ 
Training College. 1930. Transferred lo Ministry of 
Interior, l tJ 33, Transferred to the Iraqi Foreign 
Service and served ul Rome and Cairo between 1^-7 
and 1939. He was interned after 3 941 as a 
sympathiser with Rashid Ali The is a brother-in-law of 
YurtR Sab'awi who wav hanged for his part in the 
rebellion), Released in 1944 he became a partner of 
Ali Kemal in the New Bagdad scheme, in 1949 he 
was assix’iatcd in business with Abdul Hadi Chelabi 
and is now director of the hrm, Iraq Engineering 
Works. 

Deputy for Row-mduz |948, Resigned 1950. Re- 
elected l rj ?3, Minister of Social Affairs under 
Muyahim Pnehachi, 1948. Minister of Cortimtinica- 
lions and Works under Ali Jawdat, 1949-50 
Appvvintcd a Minister Plentporentuiry in the Iraqi 
Foreten Service in May 1951. 

He supports Muzahiru Pachachi and is opposed to 
Nun Pasha, A sincere and inldlieenl natiottinsi with 
moderate reformist views Speaks good English. His 
wife appears in public, but does not know English 

27. Ali JnwHuf alVAyyubi 

Sunni of humble Mosul Origin, bom 1886. Edu¬ 
cated al Istanbul and commissioned in the Turkish 
army. In Turkish limes he was a member of the 
Arab Nation «lsvt society Al Ahrf al Iraqi. He fought 
asainst the British m ShuatMt but surrendered soon 
afterwards and was employed in 1915 to encourage 
Vrah officer prisoners, to Join the Arab Revolt. Later 
he joined Faisal, and in 1920 wu Faisal’s Military 
Governor at Aleppo. 
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H; returned to Iraq wilh King Faisal in |42l and 
from then until 1925 he held vinous posts in the 
provincial admirithiraliBri. In 1922 he took an active 
part in agitation agaimt (he Mandate, 

A* Munster for Interior under Ja'iar a I Askan 
(1923-24) he voted for tile: Angkwlruqi Treaty of 
1922.. He was again ;< provincial Governor and later 
worked m the Ministry of Interior between 1924 and 
l'93ri* when he became Minuter of Interior under 
Nuri Said. He resigned from the Cabinet m 
Svpiv.nivr hDO-juad aLo (m iramp.iire with Vasin a I 
Hashtmi and Rashid AH) from the Chamber of 
Deputies in protest aeaiiist the An do-Iraqi Treaty of 
1930. 

Private Secretary in the King 1933; Prime Minister 
1934. he was forced to resign by in agitation against 
him throughout the country organised by Vasin ai 
Hashimi and Rashid Ah. 

President of the Chamber of Deputies* 1935. Iraqi 
Minister sn London. August 1935, Emails, December 
1936-Octobcr 1937. Minister for Foreign Affairs 
under A'ttri Said 1939. 

After the Rashid Ali evup ifEtm in April |94L he 
joined the Regent at Basra and accompanied him to 
Jerusalem- After the collapse of the rebellion he 
returned IO Bagdad and became Minister for Foreign 
Affairs under Jamil Madfai ni June 1941. 

Iraqi Minister at Washington 1P42-4S. He joined 
Muzuhtm Pachac-hi's Government in the reshuffle of 
September 1943 us Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
in December 1944 he succeeded, after two failures, in 
forming a Cabinet which resigned in February 1950. 
Deputy Prime Minister under Jamil Madfai, January 
and May 1953. 

He has always been a weak and tad dating charac¬ 
ter of small intelligence and he is now a semi-invalid. 
He is, however, wdl meaning and friendly, and he is 
respected for his Nationalist past He is in close 
touch with the Untied States Embassy, He has 
become rich through acquiring Government land. 
His wife is a Syrian who speaks good English, bis 
elder son is married to an American and him daughter 
is married to the son of Murahsni id Pacbaehi (q.v.), 
His Sims art- close friends of the King. He himself 
speaks some English. 

2& AH Khnlid *1 Ik-ju/i, C-B.E. 

Sunni, born ,lbo-ul IftUi in Damascus, After 
serving in the Ottoman army he became an officer in 
the Kurdish gendarmerie at the end of the first world 
war and was awarded the B.E.M. and the M.C. for 
gallantry during campaigns in Kurdistan. 

Appointed Inspector of Police. I1 1 Assistant 
Commandant of Police, 1923; Commandant of Police 
in the Mobile Force. 1935: Cum man dim i of Police 
Suliiinianiya, 1937, He was Commandant of Police 
Etjgdud from alter (be Rashid Ali rebellion in 1941 
until 1446 and did good work to slop looting after 
May (941. 

In 1946 he was appointed Honorary C B.E. for war 
services. 

Mutasarrii of Suluimaniya 1947 4S, he was one of 
the very few' Arab olFtemB io speak fluent Kurdish- 
Appointed Director-General <>F Police in May 1943, 
he did much to restore the police morale which had 
been shaken as a result of the dirttirtanccs of 
January 1948 A heavy drinker and a poor adminis¬ 
trator. hut tough and strict in discipline, he set about 
rc-equippme the police, especially (he mobile forces. 
He wji loyal id the Regent and the British connexion. 

In February 1950 in a fit of drunken resentment 
he made an abortive attempt to use his mobile forces 
agatriii the Government. He was arrested and 
sentenced In life imprisoriment. The sentence was 
laid reduced to three and a half years, and he was 
released in November 1950 by Nuri Said. 

A courageous but stupid imn who wtn? more than 
normally corrupted by power, his thoughts may have 


been turned to the use of force by the example ot the 
three ^uccesifud ayrunt coups detat ot 1949. 

2>, Ah lalimud Sheikh Ali 

Sunni, oonnactMl with the Ubaid tribe, lions 
Bagdad* I'All. Educated at the Bagdad Law College, 
be practised us a lawyer trout 1923 to 1936. An 
ex Lie i tic Nationalist,. he was arrested both in 1924 and 
ri-JoO lor violent agitation against Anglo- Iraqi treaties. 
He was twice ducted Deputy 

Appointed judge in the Court of Appeal ns |93ti 
and Minister of Justice under Hilmai Sutaimin in 
J937. Muta^arrif of Basra, 1939: Director ■General of 
Customs, 1941). Again Minister of Justice in Rashid 
Ali't, rebel Cabinet, he tied to Persia after Rashid 
Ail's collapse but was later surrendered to the British 
military authorities and interned in Southern 
Rhodesia. Sent back to Iraq, tried and sentenced to 
seven years' imprison mem in 1942. During his 
internment he embarked upon an immense history 
of Palestine, taking the story back to pre-Islamic 
times. 

Released in 1949, he practised us a lawyer, It 
was proposed by Tuwtik Suwcitii to appoint hint 
tv the Court of Cassation in 1950. Appointed 
Director-General of Customs. July 1952. Minister 
of Finance under Mustafa ul Umari for one week 
and then under Nuruddtn Mahmud m November 
1932. He drafted most of the ordinances issued by 
that Government aimed at lowering the cost of living 
of the lower classes. 

He is now on food terms w-cih members of this 
Embassy. 

,3b. \li Mumbcz: al Durian 

Bum Evkm . Sunni of the DaFtati family of Bagdad' 
Educated at Bagdad Law College and entered 
Government service in 3 920. Rose io be Director- 
General of Revenues by 1935, but had to leave Iraq 
after Bckr Sidqi's coup ifcia! which overthrew the 
Government of V#t al Hasheiui in 1936. Re- 
appoin ted Director-fienera i of Rei enues by Nuri Sa”id 
in 1939, 

Minister of Finance under Tuha al Hashcmi, I94U 
Director nf Ralidain Bank 1941. Again Minister of 
Finance under Nuri Said in 1941 and 1943. Minister 
of Communications and Works under Tawfiq Stiwddi 
in 1946, Minister of Ftnafcce under Mu/a hi in 
Pachachi in 1948 and under Alt Jawddl, December 
3 949 to February 1950. Resigned from the Chamber 
of Deputies in 1950. 

Appointed a Member of the Development Board 
in November 1950 and tendered his resignation from 
the Bonn! in June 1951. Minister of Finance under 
Jamil Madfui, January and May 1953. Appointed 
Senator, April 1953. The most energetic Minister 
in th:ii Cabinet* Ah Mumtaz earned (he respect of 
almost all Deputies for hts conduct of affairs m the 
Chamber, 

He was n mem bee of ihe Liberal Party formed in 
394r*. but resigned in 3 948. His name has fre¬ 
quently I'cen mentioned as a possible neutral Prime 
Minister- He gives an impres$km of sincerity and 
ability, but when ut power finds difficulty in co¬ 
operating with his Cabinet colleagues. He has been 
involved in at least vine financial .scandal He pnd 
his wife, who is ihe daughter of the laic Vasin ul 
Hnshimi* speak very goad English. 

He tv said to have been inventing in land tin a 
large sc.de. His financial reputation continues, to 
be clouded, due, it is rumoured, to his having to 
find large sums to pay his wife’s gambling debts. 

31, AH ul Shared 

Shia from Najaf- Bom about 1891) Originally a 
Mulhr in Najaf and later Qadhi tn Basra and else¬ 
where, he finally became Head of the Supreme 


Ja'nfari Court. He was made a Senator sn 1943 
during Saleh Jabr\ term ol office. Minister without 
Portfolio m Ali Jawdtt p & Government ot December 

1949, Minister of State under Jannl MudJni. Mj\ 
1953. 

He is of no political importance. 

32. VI-ian ttonela, C,R,E, 

Sunni of Bagdad. Born 1*^9. Educated at the 
English Praiestam School. Bagdad. 

fie pined live Civil Police m 1917 and did yi<id 
w F nrk during the rebellion in 1920. Assistant Conimjv- 
vionci ol Poftcc. Mosul., in 1920, Commissioner of 
Police Central Criminal Invcstigntian Dtparlfnenu 
1924, lie went to England in 1930 and attended a 
Senior Officers" Course at Scotland Yard. He then 
gradually took over theC.I.D. from the British D.I G. 
Removed by 3 r asm a I Hashetni, he returned La the 
C.l.D. in 1939 when Nuri Sa’id became Prime Mini.’i- 
icr. Transferred to the provmccs h\ RashjJ AIL, he 
again returned to the CLP. after'the collapse of 
Radnd Ati's Government in I94J. Director-General 
of Police, 1946, He was attacked by the Opposition 
for the alleged undue severity of police action against 
the demoiLvtraiors. during the riols ajtain&E the 
Fbitamouth Treaty in January 194®. He lost his nerve 
under these attacks and suffered a minor nervous 
breakdown. Appointed Commandant of the Police 
Training School, May ami transferred to be 

Pireclur'General of Prisons in December I94S. Re¬ 
appointed Director-General of Police in September 

1950, 

A picas mt, friendly and competent official without 
much personality. He speaks good English. He was 
appointed Honorary C B.E. for war services in 1946. 

33. A retain Attadi 

Shia, born in 3 919, A tribesman of the Kedah 
tribe of Diwaniyah, Educated m the London School 
of Economics. Joined the Iraqi Foreign Service in 
1944 He accompanied Fadhtl al-JamnJi to the 
Palesiinc Conference in London in September 1946,. 

Depaij for Diunimyah m 1947 and 3 94ft, 
Resigned in E950. Cunicstcd u by-election ir 1950 
tun was defeated by Government action, Deputy for 
the Muntaliq in November (950 and fur Shamiya in 
January 1953. He was offered the portfolio of Agri¬ 
culture by Nusral al-Farisi during hi\ abortive 
attempt to form a Cabinet in January 3 953, He was 
a member of Nuri Said's Consitintiiiiial Union Party 
and is bitterly opposed io Salcit Jabr. 

He and fiis wife, who j$ the daughter of Jamil 
Madfiii. Speak evedtent English, 

34. Anlu»d nl Imari, KJi.l , 

Sunni, bom in ES8S of the well-known Unmri 
family of Mosul. Educated in Tmtev and i-mpioycij 
av Municipal Engineer in Istanbul, Ha served on "the 
Turkish staff in 1914-1 ft war. 

A member of the first Iraqi Parliament, he later 
Field several official appointments. Mavor of Bagdad 
fmm mj lo 0 933. and aeahs from 1936 (o 1944 with 
a short interruption in 1941 when lie formed a Com¬ 
mittee of Internal Security to conclude an armistice 
with (he Eiritish forces after Rashid All's flight. He 
was. a successful Mayor und can claim credit for much 
of such modernisation as Bagdad has achieved 

Hu represented Iraq at rise Arab Unity Congress in 
tairi'i in 1944 which resulted in the formation of riic 
Arab League and in 1945 he led the Iraqi delegation 
to San Enuidscso. Minister of Economics and Cum- 
rnuncoiiions under Alt Jawdat in E934. Minister of 
Supply under Hamdi Pachachi in 1944. Appointed 
a Scnalor in June 1944, He was Prime Miniver 
from June to November I94fi, and aroused great 
opposition by his dictatorial methods. He played 
some part in (he polijical intriguer which rcsultcal 
in the rejection of the Portsmouth Treaty and was 

4656ft (3954) 
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Minister of Defence in the Government of 
Mohammed al Sadr which itiok over alter (he 
Portsmouth riols. Resigned his seat in the Senate 
in November 195D on his appointment as Vice- 
Ciiairirsan of tFte Development Rnard, In this 
capacity his erratic nature and his tendency to eon- 
cgtitrate ,di work in his own hands earned him 
much criticism, winch his outapoken retaliation did 
m>thidg to assuage. On the other hand, there was 
probably no other Iraqi who would have applied so 
much energy to ihe work of (he Board. 

He is president of the Iraqi Red Crescent Society 
and has done a good deal to improve their finances, 
lits daughter, Mnie. Mumta^ al L'mari, Is a leading 
figure in the Ladies' Commiltec of this society, 

He It as an attractive personality and a capacity 
fin hard work which is rare in an Iraqi, but his rapid 
changes of opinion, his. obstinacy and impatience of 
criticism make him unfii for politics. He speaks 
Turkish and some rather curious French. He was 
appointed Honorary k.U.E. for war services in 1946. 

He has aged somewhat in the past year. Even his 
ebullient nature was finally overborne by the merci¬ 
less criticism of his woik in ihe Development Board, 
He (brew in his hand in June 1953 and his resigna¬ 
tion from the Board was accepted in July. Ai a 
sop Sic was reappointed to the Senate, 

35. VEn Amin 

Suneu of Bagdad, born lft9R. Educated at the 
Bagdad Law School. 

Assistant Private Secretary to King Faisal, 1921. 
Joined the Iraqi Foreign Service in 1925 and was, 
appointed to the Iraqi Legation ut London, Legal 
draftsman in the Ministry of Justice, 1927, Returned 
to the Foreign Service in 392$ and held appointmertiA 
at Ankara. London* Rome, Paris and Berlin bciwccn 
1932 and 1943, From 1940 to 194J he was in charge 
of the Iraqi Legation in London. Director-General in 
(he Mintsiry for Foreign Affairs, 3943; Minister at 
Ankara. i L M4: iransfetrcti to Paris. 1949. Director- 
General of Government Oil Board in July 3 952. 

He is married to a sister of the Amir Zaid. He 
ipcaks good English, 

Hts appoirtTmemi to the Oil Board caused some 
criticism as lie had no qualifications for (he job either 
in experience or personality, 

36. Bn&a Ali Nheikh Mahmud 

Kurd, Born about |9|2, second sem of the well- 
known Sheikh Mahmud (c/.v,). Elc sficni much of his 
childhood in Persia, when his father was engaged in 
various rebellions. Between 3 92® and 1932 he was 
educated al the expense of ihe Iraq Government at 
Victoria College* Alexandria, where hr was u class¬ 
mate of the Regent, Later he went to Columbia 
University. 

He was appointed to a minor post in the railways 
in 193ft. but \oon resigned His outspoken criticism of 
Iraqi administration in Kurdish areas led to his arrest 
and c*itc for a few months in 1943. A repetition of 
the Offence in S945 narrowly missed having the same 
result. He is Mill a strong critic of the Iraq Govern¬ 
ment's handling of Kurdish problems. 

Minister of Economics under Arsbad id Umari in 
1946 and in the Succeeding Government of Nuri 
Pasha Deputy for Sutaimantva. 1947; lost his seat in 
194ft. 

Baba All speaks c we I 'em 1 : n.'! I: ti *m;i 1 jvv,- n 

attractive, though not very forceful, personality. He 
is interested in the improvement of agriculture in 
Kurdistan and particularly in the growing and market¬ 
ing of tobacco. .Since 194ft he has spent most of hh 
time in Sulaimamya and all hough mot a member of 
bis party* i> Saleh Jabr’A most mfltienu&L supporter 
in Sufaimania. He visited America in 1950 and 
since (hen has been in close contact with the United 
States Embassy. 
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->V. Wulia ud |>lq Nuri 

Kurd. bom m Bagdad about 1897 of j;i Erhil 
family. His father was a Well-known 1 Alitti- tittit- 
tdted in Bagdad, he joined |iw 1 urkish arms in l yi / 
and the Iraqi army m 1921. 

in 1924 be was Hrst-Lieutenant hnull Amt- 
Instructor and in l! 927 be was prvmulai Captain, 
Parsed Iraqi SUIT College,, IVjO; attended hlafi 
College C^mbsrley* 1935-36 On his return to Iraq 
be wits deeply involved in Bekr Sidqir- coup defat 
and was thereafter appointed to Operations Branch. 
Dismissed from the army by la hit aJ H&shlmi in 
l iJ JS, he became Assistant Traffic Director on the 
Iraqi Stale Railways. 

In autumn 194[’hc rejoined the army as Majtir- 
Ccti.tjI jnd was appointed Assistant C.G.S.. Tut wu* 
retired again in 19-14,, He was Acting Mntii.tarrd of 
Snlaimaaiya in 19-14 and wa.s elected Deputy for 
Sublmaniyu in 1947 and 1943, Minister of social 
Affairs under Nuri Said during 1949. AppoinSed. a 
Minister Plenipotentiary in the Iraqi Foreign Service 
in May 1951, and charge d'affaires at Tehran, 
Ambassador tiicre in 1957, 

One of the most capable Stall' Officers in the in j, 
army, he suffered twice for his connexion with Bekr 
Sftfqi, He is an intdJijgeni man and a fairly good 
idminutoLOr, but in spue of a I rank and engaging 
demeanour hs is not entirety honest or reliable He 
is a J reemasou and a connofKicur of mystic pqesry, 
but he is also sc IT seeking As Minister"ha was co¬ 
operative with the British, but he was widely censured 
for his continue J connexions with a Lebanese firm 
supplying the Government. He speaks Arabic, 
KunJisti. Persian, Turkish and English well, 

J8. Dj.rrti-.li st 1 liaidiiiri 

Born in Bagdad in 1907 of the Haid-iri family which 
originated from Erbil Educated at the American 
University, Beirut, and a; Texas University where he 
studied agriculture, 

Enter*! Government service, 1930. Director u4 
Rumrmyj Esptfrtmwiai Farm, 1973 and of Abu 
Ghuraib Experimental Farm, 1940, Director of Crain 
in the Local Products Directorate of the Ministry of 
the interior. 1941 Tram!erred back lo the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture after he had been accused Of the 
illegal disposal of a quantity of grain. 

He was on the Iraqi delegation to the Hot Springs 
Food Conference in 1943 and since becoming 
Dircdor-Tiertcral of Agriculture in 1946 he lias 
represented Iraq at several international conferences 
of Food and Agricultural Organ.Ua lion. Visited 
Canada in 1952 to bus wheat for Tnuj Government 
Fat and jovial in appearance, he has a sircmg 
personality and much energy, initiative and deter¬ 
mination, mainly directed towards furthering his own 
interests, lie is a devout Moslem and a Xenophobe, 
He U ,i dictator in hi*- department and his jealousy 
of any inte fcrence h.i, made it difficult for British 
experts in co-operate with him. On account of Ins 
American tf-iinmg he is generally believed to be 
bused m favour Of \fflcriwn machinery and ideas, 
but the Ended Stales Poifll IV official* in Iraq have 
found him equally difficult. A window dresser, and 
regarded by many as i harrier to pnntfest. 

He and his wife, who is a skier of Yusuf and 
AbduL Q-idir Griiani fq.v,) speak good English and 
French, 

J?. Eland it! Haitian 

Bagdad Sunni, horn about 1335 Son of a one-time 
Sheikh al Islam. bis family is oF Kurdish origin front 
Frbil. Once nn A DC to Sultan Abdul Hamid, he 
spent the E9N 18 war in Constantinople and came 
to Bagdad in 1921, 

Member for Frbi! in the Constituent Assembly in 
1924 Minister of Justice under Tawfiq Suwckfi. 
r Deputy for Frbil. 193B-34 


Iraqi Minister in Tehran, 1941 42, Minister oi 
Justice under Nun Said, J942-M3. Minister in 
London. 1943- 45, Appointed Senator in l94o. 
Minister ot Social Affairs iu Mohammed at Sadr. 
Cabinet. January-June 1943. 

He was an intermediary when the British Oil 
Development Company's conam&ion was negotiated 
and has since been paid a retaining fee by the Basra 
aod Mosul Petroleum Companies, who describe hint 
as Lheii legal adviser, but do not in fact consult him. 
He resigned from the Senate under a new 1 interpre¬ 
tation of the Constitution in March 1949 rather than 
give up this fee. 

Hand Pasha is ti friend of the Crown Prince bul is 
widely distrusted both politically and financially. He 
si.is unsolved m the agitation aeairisi the Portsmouth 
I real , in January 1948, but by 1952 he hud become 
a supporter of Saleh Jabr. 

His two Htcp-daughlCfs are well known in Bagdad 
society. He speaks English fairly well and is well 
disposed towards the British, but his so ions tend 
lt> be dictated by his. financial embarrassments. A 
nice old man. 

41L Dfcia Ja'lar 

Bagdad SJfia, born in 191 J, He studied mccnani- 
c-il engineering at Birmingham University* where lie 
obtained a B.Se. in 1934 and a Ph.T>. in 1930. and 
then had twenty months' training with the Great 
Western Railway. 

Appointed Assistant Mechanical Engineer in the 
Iraqi State Railways in 1937. he was subsequently 
promoted to be Mechanical Engineer, During the 
war he was Director-General of Engineering 
Supptsca. 

Deputy for Bagdad in 1947, He failed tii the 1943 
elections, but was later returned for kcrfaah in a 
by-election. 

Minister of Communications and Works under 
Saleh J.ihr in I'••17 and of Economics under Nuri Said 
in 1949 and under Tawllq Suweidi in 3950, A 
founder-member and member of the Central Com- 
mu tec of Nuri Said A Constitutional Union Party. 
December 1949. M inister of Economies under Mu"ri 
Said in September 1950. Transferred to Com- 
mumcations and Works in December 1950, lie 
piaycJ a prominent part in the negotiations with tile 
Iraq Petroleum Company in 1950 and 1951, 
Appointed Acting Minister of Finance in December 
1951 Headed the Ti tqi delegation which proceeded 
ti> I ondem in June 1952 for discussions on Iraq's 
sterling balances and other financial mm ten. 
Elected Deputy for Bagdad January 1953. Minister 
of Economics under Jamil Madiai in January and 
May 1953. 

He is well educated and sneaks excellent English, 
He was a successful Minister of Economics, and is a 
strong supporter oF Nuri Said, hitvirig dose con- 
ncsionis also w r itb Saleh J;ihr. He helped to save 
British property in 1941. The financial reputation 
of his family is doubtful. 

He enjoys British company, hm i-i exceptionally 
resentful against what he considers the unequal 
relationship between Britain and Iraq, and is 
consequently difficult lo deal with officially. The 
I P.C regarded ^i-ru as the mu in obstacle to an agree¬ 
ment on *'il preiblerm He is extremely ambitious 
and has encev and ability, and must be reckoned 
wiihav a potential Prime Minister, 

If is wife, who t$ related to the Agba Khan. looks 
as though ''he would be more at home in Beirut 
than in Bagdad. She speaks some English. 

4t* Fuitf Samurrai 

5unm. ht^rnni Basra about 1904. Educated Bagdad 
Law Onflesc, 1923 32, Appointed a secretary in the 
Ministry erf Justice. |9?3: transferred to Tnpu Depart- 
mem 1934 Superintendent o£ Labour. Minislry nf 


interior, L935. and auended a Labour Conference at 
Geneva in 1936. After a further period in die Minis- 
i,r., of Justice, he became Director-General of Press 
and Propaganda in 1939. After it sliart period of 
smiec in ihe police and at the Ministry of Social 
Affairs, he became Director-Genera! of Municipalities 
in 1949. 

An extreme anti-foreign nationalist since ins 
student days, be served a short sentence in 1930 for 
hk pan isi the demonstrations aoain:.4 the Anglo-Iraqi 
Treaty He was an active supporter of Ra-.htd Ali 
and wa^ interned from 1941 10 1945 at I uo h where he 
caused much trouble to the authorities He was a 
founder mcmficx of the litiqlai Party in 1946, 
Secretary-General in 1947 and vice-president 1 tJ 4h 
] l M9 and 1950. Deputy for Samarra 1943, he 
resigned with the opposition Deputies in March ! 55sL. 
but xa?i again elected in Lhe by-elections of June 
1950. In 1949 and early 1950 he travelled in Syria 
and Lebanon For his party to make propaganda for 
IraqLSyrian union Resigned with the other Istiqlal 
Deputies from the Cltamber of Deputiei in February 
1952 in protest against the manner in which they 
alleged Nuri SaicT was attempting U 1 railroad the 
Oil Agwaneuts thrbugh Parliament Took a leading 
part tn the agitation which led to the riots in 1953, 
He was interned for sis weeks. 

A grossly fat and unhealthy looking individual with 
.i bn<I moral reputation, lie is nevertheless intelligent, 
and a persuasive talker, tbs rcilioiiKilN views are 
sincerely held* but are probably subject lo modifica¬ 
tion if it suited his personal ambition 1L> attitude 
to Great Britain, became slightly less hostile during 
1949. possibly owing to tfa? influence of Nuri Pasha 
who was in that year attempting to split the Isfiqlal 
Party. Hi is not altogether trusted by bis party 
colleagues. He speaks English. 

42. Fakhri Tabai|ehaK 

Sunni. Bom: about 191H). 

Bcg;in his official career as n Mutasurrif oF 

Amara. 1945 att(l Basra, 1943, Appointed to the 
Court or Cassation in December 1949 and made 
President of the Tribal Court trf Cassation in 3950, 
Lard Mayer of Bagdad. April 1953, 

He is a protege of the late Hemdi a I Pachadri, 

Pompous, a showman and said to be corrupt, he 
is unpopular with Ins subordinates. He speaks fair 
English. 

43. (*tum Daghotank CA T). 

Sunni, born in Bagdad in 1910, Son of 
Muhammad Pasha Dagbcstaai and brother of the 
wives of Hikniiil Nulainiun tr/.iM 1 and Najib al Rawi 
(j/.vA. 

Attended the Royal Military College, Woolwich, 
ansi the Slaff Colleges ai Quetta and Bagdad, He is 
at present Director of Military Works He 
quarrelled violently with the Regent over tlie des¬ 
patch of Iraqi troop* to Palestine in 1948, but his 
family influence and hi.\ strength of character have 
enabled him to retain hi.s position in Hie Army and 
iri society Appointed Military Attache in London 
in April 1952, A.D.C. In the Duke of Gloucester at 
the accession of King E-'aisal El. 

An iiicelbgent, high-principled aristocrat and an 
able officer, he might well lake a prominent part in 
politics in the futurc- 

He and his attractive wife ipcal. excellent English 
and French, in addition to Turkish and Arabic. 

44. Ho'hiin Jmd 

Sunni, born Bagdad |9| I. She son of a small offisiJ. 
He was educated at the American University, Beirut, 
and at London University, from which he graduated 
in Economies in I93fi, 

He w;ri appointed Assistant Secretary to the 
Council of Ministers in 3 936. joined the Iraqi foreign 
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service in 1933 and was sent as Iraqi representative 
to the International Labour Organisation at Geneva. 
He returned to Iraq in 1941 and in 1943 became the 
first Acting Direclor-General of Labour in the Minis¬ 
try of Social Affairs. He also acted js Secretary to a 
committee For the organisation of post-war affairs in 
Ifaq.. In his capacity of Director-General irf Labour, 
Fie look prt in the settlement of the Iraq Petra Lain 
Company strike at Kirkuk in 1946, Later in the same 
year h? was removed from his post by Arshad at 
V Dari who regarded him as a fellow-traveller In 
1947 he was appointed lo a position in the 1 L.O, 
and hu:, only paid short visits to Iraq since then, 

A quiet and studious man with a clear head and a 
genuine interest In labour question*, he Found the 
condjtiuns in Lhe Ministry of Social Affairs extremely 
frustrating and is therefore unlikely to return perma¬ 
nently to Iraq. He is married to a Swiss and speaks 
excellent English. 

45. Italian 5*mi Tatar 

ruruoman of Kirkuk, born about 1899. His educa¬ 
tion at the Constantinople Law School was inter¬ 
rupted by the first world war, in which he was taken 
prisoner by the British forces in Mesopotamia and 
.pent two years in a prisoner-of-war pmp in India 

Returning to Iraq after the armiinicc. he entered 
the newly founded Bagdad Law College and passed 
oui at rife bead of the' first batch of graduates- He 
was immediately appointed a in dec in Bagdad and 
thereafter served in the Ministry of Justice and on 
the Court of Cassation until in February 1950 he 
baesmi Minister of Justice under Tawfiq id S«w;idi, 
Minister of Justice again under Nun Said in Septem¬ 
ber 1950. Elected Deputy for Khanaqm in l ehmary 
195L Appointed first Iraqi President of the Court 
of Cassation. July 19M. 

He is a quiet man with no particular political 
affiliations. He speaks Arabic and Turkish. 

46. iio.'Aan id TuLthuni 

Kurd, born about 19M of a well-known family of 
Kirkuk His ancestors were beads of a Sufi brother¬ 
hood, ]Ii: graduated from [he Bagdad Lass College 
in 1934 and joined the Ministry of Interior in l l) 35. 
He served as Qaimmaqam to various Kurelbh dis¬ 
tricts and ;it Mantkdi, Appointed Mutasarrif cf 
Sutatmaniya early rn 1947, transferred to Lrbil Inter 
in the year, to Hillu in I94S. to Diytthi early in 
l95ri and Didkim in October 1950. A.H.Qt. R.A.F., 
Habbaniya. found him very helpful. Rc■transferred 
tn Diva hi, August 1952, 

He visited Europe and England in the MJlDnuT 
of 1949, 

He iv tnEsilligeni, hoctbi and capo He, He h not a 
Strang character, out as an administrator he makes 
up in some measure far his lack of strength by 
pcrsisiencc and a good sense oi diploauacy, H v - has 
not yd entered politic?; bul will pruhablv dii vo 
CS C ritually. He is well liked by Saleh Jab: ind 
\rshad al Ufltari, Pefr-onally be tv good company. 
H, spenks Kurdish and Arabic, seme Turkish and 
pood English. 

47. flurixn SEicmdin \gtia 

Kurdish chid of ihe Shlitifan tribe of Zakho and 
son ?}f Yusuf Pasha. Bom about IS95, One of the 
largest landowners of the Zal ho district, he is a pro- 
excv>i ve farmer. 

A Deputy from 1925 to 1929 and again from 1938 
to 1947. when he wus. appoimed a Senator, he became 
Minister without Portfolio under Tawfiq Suweidi in 
l-ebruary 1950. 

Popular and influential in £iikho and well respected 
throughout Iraq, he i> a rich man who has never taken 
an active part in politics. He was appointed MintWcr 
only to fin up the number of Kurds in the Cabinet. 
Ik speaks Arabic and Turkish and some English 
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4S. Ilikmut Subliilkon 

.Sunni, born 1886. A member of the Committee at 
Union Lind Progress, tie was Uirector of Education 
and Assistant Governor of Bagdad under me l urks, 
and was in Constant maple when the British tenets 
occupied Bagdad in ISM 7. 

fitiEurning la Iraq in L5Ct he became DirecLor- 
General of Posts and Telegraphs in 1923 and was 
Minister os' Interior under Alidu] Mutism &Tdun 
(.1925-26) and again under Rashid All G&iUtni m 
1933.. lie visited Turkey in 1935 and wfcfc much 
impressed with modern Turkish methods. 

In 1936 he joined Rckr Sidqi in the coup J i nu 
which over-threw Yasm al Hashimi's Government, 
and oceanic Prime Minister He resigned in 1937 
after the murder of Bekr Sidqt. As Prime Minister 
he dibappouitcd expectations. 

Although apparently reconciled with Nun Said in 
1938, he was arrested and tried by court martial for 
treason under the latter's premiership in 1939. T he 
death sentence passed on hint was commuted to five 
years* imprisonment, and he was interned in 
S-ulannaruya. Released by Rashid Ah in April 1941, 
he was in Persia during Rashid Ali"> rebellion, 

When lie returned to Iraq he devoted himself in 
farming and prospered. I r npopular with the Regent 
and Nuri Said, lie look little port in polities until 1947, 
when he was involved in the intrigues which culmin¬ 
ated in the felt of Saleh Jabr and the rejection of the 
Portsmouth Treaty in January ISMS, Since then he 
has often been reported to be- making eon tael with 
discontented army officers; and people of the Left, and 
is generally regarded ns the " dark horse” of Iraqi 
polities, hut this impression is probably coloured by 
his history and is an exaggeration of his prevent 
influence He had i heart attack in 1949 and is 
unlikely to play any great political part again 
though he frequently gives advice to Non Said He 
was appointed a member of the Regency Council 
in April 1952 He shows considerable friendship 
to Her Majesty's Embassy despite his inability la 
converse in any language hot Turkish and Arabic. 

Hiv wife, a Daghestan!, is a sister of the wife of 
Najib a I Haws (tf.v A She also is friendly but speaks 
Turkish only. 

49, Hu^umUddin Jumna 

Horn 18-99, Sunni- Ollfcer m the J urkis.li Army 
during the lirst World War. After the war entered 
the Police Department in Ifeedad and was appointed 
Conimundunt of Police in. [932, Mutasarnf of 
Kirkuk in 1937, and bier of Diwamya, From 19,19 
to June 1941 he was Director-General of Police 
Although he was much criticised far his behaviour 
dur.ng the Rashid Ah rebellion in May 1943 he was 
f,i| punished and was appointed MutaMrrif of 
Mosul m the e-nd of 1941. Between 1942 and 
Dscember 1944 he held various appointment, in¬ 
cluding those of DircvUir-Ocner.il of Supplies and 
of Revenues From December 1944 to 1946 he was 
Muvor of Bagdad, and was then transferred as 
Mui urnf to Basra but resigned Elected deputy 
f. r Diyula in 1948. Appointed Minister of Defence 
■n the Cabinet formed by Mustafa al Umari in July 
1952, Just before the riots in November he became 
Acting Minister of the Interior, He resigned with 
Mustafa ul tJnuiri when the Hois begun. Elected 
tJeputv fiir Diyafe in January 1953 Minister of the 
Interior under Jamil Mtidfai in January 1953 A 
wealthy mail, lie is a close friend of Mustafa al 
Umari. In office hr is undistinguished and finds 
difficulty in co-operating with his colleagues. He 
speaks nn English. 

?(l, Hussain Jamil 

Sunni of Bagdad, bom about 1906. A member of 
the Jamil fomiJv which lias marriage connexions with 
tin- Suwetdis. Hi^ father was a judge. Educated at 
Bagdad and graduated from lhe Law College in 1930 


From 1933 to 1946 he served as a judge in j 
nu inner oi provinces including Djyaia, Diwaniya, 
Hi 11 a and Magdad. 

He resigned irom the Public Service in 1946 m, 
order to become a founder member of the. National 
Democratic Party, he went into private practice a?, a 
lawyer and acted os defence counsel in a number of 
Cases concerned with political) alienees, 

Deputy for Bagdad, 1948, He resigned with the 
opposition Deputies in March 195U, Minister of 
Justice in Ali Jawdat's Cabinet of December 1949 to 
February 1950, Arrested after the disorders in 
November 1952. 

Husvam is a convinced Democrat and a sincere 
reformer who is generally respected- He is a poor 
man and free from suspicion of corruption. He is less 
intransigent than most or the opposition leaders anj 
is no l always in agreement wnn die leader of h,s 
parly He dislikes Americans. He speaks some 
I '.nv-Hsh and his wife, who appears in mured society* 
is fairly Eluent. 

51. Ibrahim Akif id Ahki 

Sunni, born Bagdad. IS94. Graduated from 
Istanbul Medical College in 1916 and served in Iraq 
under the l urks. 

He later joined rhe Iraqi Health Service and rose 
to he Director-Gcncral of PuhJie Health in 1939, He 
was also Secretary-General of the Iraqi Red Crescent 
Society for sonic time. 

Minister of Education under Hamdi PachachL 
194-1 -45. Appointed Director-General of Social 
Alfeins m [946; Minister in Damascus, December 
1948; Minister in Ankara. February 1950; Am¬ 
bassador there, 1953, 

As Minister of Education he was incompetent and 
prejudiced, and it iv generally considered that he was 
not a .-ucocss in Damascus. Superficially friendty, 
he is a born intriguer. 

52. isitiail Sat« at 

Sunni of Mosul. bora 1894, En Turkish times he 
graduated from the Teachers’ Training School, and 
was a teacher in 1914. He was- conscripted and served 
as a warrant officer in Eastern Anatolia during the 
first world war. In 1919 he joined the Arab army at 
Heir el Zor and took part in Jamil Madfui’s advance 
en. Td ‘Afar in 1920. After the collapse of Faisal's 
regime cn Syria he went to Turkey. 

He Came l« Iraq in 1922 and joined the Iraqi army. 
Etc was on Bekr Sidqi's staff al the time of die lalter'* 
coup d'etat in 1936. From 1949 to 1943 he headed the 
Iraqi Military Mission In the Yemen. After his return 
to Sr.i i he hcM several brigade commandv Director 
of Military Operations, Ministry of Defence. 1944, 
Promoted Major-General. 1946, 

In October 1947 he presided over the Arab League 
Military Committee which sat at Airy Lebanon, 
Appointed Deputy CC S early in 1948. he was made 
Commander of the Irregular Arab Army of libera¬ 
tion on the outbreak of hostilities in Palestine in 
May 1948, He returned to Iraq and was appointed 
(i n.f. Second Division, Kirkuk, in 1949, In lhe 
autumn of 1950 be became Deputy Chief of the 
General Staff on the revival of that appointment. In 
June 1952 was appointed director-general of the 
Iraq Stele Railways, fit the spring of 1953 he 
quarrelled with Abdul Watmb Murjau and went 
on leave. 

He is a udtum man with no sense of humour, but 
he has a reputation for efficiency and for being a good 
disciplinarian. He has been retried as interested 
in politico and lie is a close friend and supporter 
of Jamil Madfii and Ali Jawdal who are a ho both 
from Mosul 

As Director-General of the State Railways he has 
not pfOVCd a success and is said to show little 
Interest in anything but giving jobs to his pfotfgfc 
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53. JalaJ Etaban 

Kurd of the Babau family* bora IS92, At first 
an ei[feme nationalist, he was dcporEcd in 1930 but 
rdeasou in L92I, App^Jinied Ouinimuqam in 1923 
and jatc, promoted to be Mulft&imf. tic served in 
the admimstxftion until 1932. 

Minister of Economies and ConununiCiUoiis under 
Naji bhaukat in 1932, of Defence under Rashid Ali 
in 1933. and of Educafion under Jamil Madiat in 
1934, Director-General of Finance 1934-35 nod 
1936-37. 

Munster of Coni mumca lions and Works under 
Nuri Said 1439-40 and under Jamil Madfai in 1941. 
Minister of Finance under Nuri Said in 1943, 
Senator 1937-43. 

Again appointed Minister of Communications and 
Works under Mohammed al Sadr m January 19+8, 
he managed to retain his portfolio in the succeeding 
Govermen^ or Mu^ihim al Pachadii and Nuri Said 
unit] November 1949. Deputy for Diyak in the 194S 
elections. Resigned Ins scaE on his apporntmeru as 
a Member of the Development Board. 

No man is beucr versed ilian Jala I in the an of 
government as practised in Iraq, Like- liis distant 
comin Jamal lijiban he has been the Kurd in 

many Governments, though neither he nor Jamal 
can speak KmvIiKSi nor have any special interest in 
Kurdtsiam An unusually competes; but elusive 
Minister, be is undoubtedly corrupt, but except in 
193K has managed to avoid open sea tidal. 

54. Januil ibibau 

A Kurdish lawyer of the Rabun family, born 1890, 
After serving for some time its a judge in Northern 
Iraq he became Deputy for Erbil m 1928. 

Minister of Justice under Nuri Said 1930 32, under 
Jamil Madfai 1933-34, and under A|i Jawrlat 
I HJ| 34 35, in 1915 lie joined lhe party organised by 
Jamil Madfai lo oppose Yu sin a I Hash inn. 

Minister of Social All ii:s under Nuri Said 1941 42 
and of Justice under Elicit JaH r in |9q7 Between 
his ministerial appointments he practised as a lawyer, 
an.! was often Deputy. Appointed Senator in July 
] 047 . Minister of Justice under Mustafa a3 Urban 
July 1952, His lenient treatment of die Communists 
during ihc autumn of 1952 grtvdy weakened the 
Goveintreni ’$ a uth ority- 

Like hi* rclnlivu Jaial Bibatl he Juj-s been 

atfuosi a professional Kurdish Minister. Ax Minister 
Under Sulcli Jsbr he was criticised for venality and 
for influencing judges He was Acting Prime 
Minister during Saldi Jabr's absence in London for 
the signature of the Pons mouth Treaty, and his 
handling of ihc situation caused by the demonstration 
was inept: but in his. defence it must he said that 
8uEch Jab: had kept him in the dark over the course 
of the negotiations. He resiimed with two other 
Minister* before Saleh Jafef himself ease up hope, and 
ha> not been very active since. He is critical OF the 
measures taken against Iraqi Jews in 1950 and 195!- 
He is a champion of (he cause <4 the cmtncipaliOn 
of women. An attractive but weak man. 

55. Jurrotl Umar Nadhmi 

Kurd, born in I9f2. Son of Umar Nadhini (i/ v.i 
Studied at ills,- American University of Beirut. 

After serving in the Northern liwais and in Diva la 
he was appointed Mutasarrif of Basra in July 1949. 
Deputy for Rania. January 1953. 

f nerectic and rcspccied bv the tocal officidk and 
fond of social life. He has a good name for honesty. 
Intcliigcni but easily excited anil violently anil- 
[cwisli. He has no particular political affiliations 
bin he is thought to have pros poets as an Iraqi 
diplomatic representative abroad. He speaks 
excellent English. His wife is a daughter of Rauf td 
Kuhaki. 


He was exceedingly helpful during Lhe Abadan 
Cfpjjj* and gave every possible help and facility to 
our evacuees. 

56. Jamil Abdul Walihab 

Sunni of Bagdad. Born 1910 of u middfe-clts^ 
family. bducatcM at Bagdad Law 1 College aivd prac- 
ustid ior a short time. 

Joined Iraqi Government i>erviec in 3933, and wu* 
appointed .Assistant Magistrate. Bagdad, He was 
filler transferred lo Hnquba, 

Deputy foi Diyafe in 1939 and Bagdad in E943 
and 1947. He lost his seat in 1948, but became 
Deputy for Mahmudiynh in 1950. A member oi the 
Central Committee of Nuri Said's Constitutional 
Union Party from its foundation in 1949, 

Minister for Social Affairs under Nun Said 1946, 
and under Saleh Jabr 1947. Appointed Minister of 
Justice in Mori's Cabinet in July 195L Deputy for 
Bagdad- January 1953. 

His marriage in 1933 Lo a niece Of Nuri Said k the 
mmn reason for hk political advancement, In spite 
Of thk connexion, hi* attitude during the Rashid Ali 
rebellion ambiguous, He is a personal friend of 
tire Crown Prince and Shakir al Wadi, and in April 
1949 was selected us Iraqi Minister at Cairo. The 
Egyptian Government, however, refused the dgw- 
tfteni. He is reported to have engaged m doubtful 
land transactions m Hillu iiwa arid he is said to be 
dissolute, ambitious and untrustworthy. He speaks 
a little English, 

57. Jamil Mudlaj 

Sunni of Mosul, born about 1886, Educated 
Istanbul and gazetted an officer in lhe Turkish Army. 
He joined ihe Arab revolt arid in 1920 was command¬ 
ing the Sharifian forces at Dcir d Zor. In iliat year 
lie instigated the murder of the British Political 
Officer and entered Tel Afar, calling upon the tribes 
lo rise against the British in the name of die Sharif. 
He retired to Syria when British troops approached 
from Mosul 

Returned to Iraq in |9J3 and served a:, Mutxsnmf 
in several liwas. 

Deputy from 1929 and President of the Chamber 
from 1932 to (933; Senator from 19?S lo 
1945 uml again from 1948 onwards. President of the 
Senate 1943. 1949. 1050 and 1951. 

Minister of Interim under Nuri Padia 1930: Prime 
Minister 1933 and again in 1934 with a different 
Cabinet. Minister of Defence under All Jaudai, 
August 1934; Prime Minister again for twelve days 
in March 1935. after which lie was forced to resign 
by on agitation in the Middle Euphrates organised 
by Vasin Pasha a! Ifashirm. He refused an invitation 
to join the Government formed by Hikmat Sukiman 
al ter the Bckr Sidqi coup tTHuit in 1936, He visited 
the Yemen in the winter of 1936 37 to obtain the 
Imam's adherence |o the Iraqi Saudi pact of Arab 
Brotherhood. Became Prime Minister agon in 
August 1937 after the murder of Bckr Sidqi and 
Hikmat Sulaimans resignation. He W'as forced to 
resign in December 19.18 by a military demonstration 
organised in favour of Nuri Said- He accompanied 
the Regent on liis ttighi to Palestine durine the 
Ha-.hid Ah rebellion in 1941 and after its collapse 
became Prime Minister for a short lime. In 1943 
at the suggestion of Nuri Pasha, he toured the Arab 
countries tn canvass support for Arab unity. In 194# 
after the riots against the Portsmouth Treaty he look 
thi: portfolio of Interior under Muhammad ll* S*dr 
for a few months. In 1949 he was sent by Nuri Said 
(o various Arab capitals in an nilcmpi to unify Arab 
policy towards Palestine, Accompanied the Regent 
fin the fidlcr’s official visits to Spain in May 1952 and 
ti Amman in May 1953. When disorders broke out 
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in November 1952 and Mustafa al Umari's Govern* 
mem resigned. the Regent called on hint to form 
4 Cabmen He failed to do so but became 
Prime Minister after the elections in January 1953 . 
Hc resigned when King Faisal ]l acceded to the 
throne and was reappointed in May 1953. 

Jamil Nfadfai is said to have been energetic and 
resolute in his earlier years. He is popular in most 
political circles und his influence, which is genera] ly 
tiied op the side of moderation. is still considerable, 
but Ire iian ageing man, susceptible to the interven- 
lion of others and afraid of making enemies. He is 
unlikely to lake .any further political pan except as a 
Itgurdiead. but he is said to have influenced Nun 
Said against Sakh Jabr. His acquisition* of land and 
commercial interests have nude him 4 rich man 
He speake net I oglisb. 

3H Jamil ai trial* 

Bom about 1907, of a long-established Bagdad 
family Sunni, Educated ai Bagdad Law College, 
wbener he graduated in 1930, and studied for a *hort 
timr at rhe London School of Eocmmks, On his 
r; tuni he edited a weekly legal journal. He joined 
the tragi Judicial Service 1933 and served as a Judge 
in Hilla, IJiwinay;i. Nasriya and Liter .is Chief 
Magistrate and President of the Execution Depart- 
merit, Bagdad 

Deputy for DlvaL 1947 and 1953. Vice-President 
of the Chamber of Deputies 1949 mid 1953. 
Four:.{J:r-Htcruber and member of the Central Com* 
mittce of Nun Sind's Constitutional Unity Party. 
December 1949. Minister without Portfolio in 
charge of Auqaf Affairs under Tuufiq Suweidi. 1950, 

He is a profane of Ahmad Mukhlar Baban, without 
much pen-on;) I influence 

59. Kamil C-hjadirctil 

Sunni of Bagdad, born 1901. Hatfdxoffiiir of 
Rnouf Chadirchj (q.v.). Hi$ father was exiled in 
1930 1 and he accompanied him 10 Istanbul where he 
studied medicine for a year. 

On returning to Iraq he studied lan and graduated 
from the Bagdad Law College in about 1925, when 
he was. appointed to a minor position in the Ministry 
of Finance. Became Private Secretary to Vasin ai 
Hasbimi in 1929. and left official employment ^ontt 
after to edit .4 1 1 Ik. ha al Wmani, the organ of Yaiin 
Pasha's party of that name. In the early 30's he was 
associated with the A halt group with" Mohammed 
Ha did, Abdul Fcttah Ibrahim and \bdul OaJir 
Ismail and started the newspaper Sunt at A half. 
which has continued with some interrupt bn and 
changes of flame ever since. He was convicted under 
the Pre<s Law in 1934 and arrested in the same year 
for publishing pamphlets against King Chari* but 
released for lack of evidence. 

The Ahali group was privy to the Bcfcr Sklqi 
f tmP'ilfittir against Win al Hash i mi in 1936 and 
Kamil became MiniWf Of Economic?: and Commerce 
in the Cabinet formed by HikmcL Sulaimnii, He 
resigned tn June H37 because of the increasing 
inflLi.*‘wc of the Army, He Lucr formed the Demo¬ 
cratic Party with Mohammed !fad Id. Majid Mustafa 
and Htkmct Suhiman which hit! little success. He 
refused tn enter Nun Said's Cabinet in 1943. In 
1946 he formed the National Democratic Party, which 
voluntarily suspended activity in 194S, but resumed 
m 1950, Both in 1946 and 1947 he was prosecuted 
on Press Law charges He took a leading part in 
the agitation which ted to the 1952 riots. He was 
interned for six weeks. 

Kamil is a muddle-headed idealist who holds- pro¬ 
gressive social democratic views with complete 
sincerity, but he is incapable of trati.dating these 
views into a consistent policy suitable to fraui eon- 
ditiortt. The poor success of (he National Democratic 


Party is largely due to his lack of leadership and 
i-:y.amrinu utusuy. He is an unrelenting opponent of 
‘sun -laid He is known to hive been in contact 
with the Soviet Libation in 1951 and 1952. 

Formerly a rich landlord, he ha* now sold much 
of his land a ad 1 * no longer wealthy. He speaks very 
little English, 

69. Koalif Ismail 

Bagdad Sunni, of an obsdurc family of Indian 
origin. Born 1903._ Educated at the Bagdad Law 
College, he held various positions in the Ministry of 
Interior from E925 to 1932. 

Secretary of [lie Cabinet 1932-35. Appointed 
D:rector-General of Interior I*3 3 5; of Education 
I u 3ti;Tor Foreign Affair? 1937 Mutasarrlf of Amaru 
1937-38. 

Appointed Director-General of Interior 193$: of 
Aw-jti J94G; of Census £94 h of Revenues 1942; of 
Finance 1943; arid of Customs and Excivc 1945. 

In November 194& he was made Undec+Sccretary 
m charge af die Minblty of ! ; inance during Muzahim 
al 1 Pacllachi’s Government. In January 1949 he 
became Minister Finance under Nuri Said and 
held this post until the whole Cabinet reigned in 
auiiimn 1949, He became Deputy lor Amaru in a 
h_. -election in March ( 949 , 

A competent [hough ponderous official of Lhe old 
school. While \1 mister of Finance he gave ihc 
appearance of being friendly and co-operative, but his 
tabu of distorting facts was apt to lead to difficulties, 
fknh during and after his period of office he w as 
widely accused of corruption on a Large scale. Speaks 
excellent English and prides himsv-li on his legal 
knowledge. His daughter appears mod&h in mixed 
society. 

61. kiialtl kitnna 

Sunni, born in Fdluja about I9II5, His family h of 
Turkoman origin. Educated at the American 
University of Beirut, and the Bagdad Law College, 
he entered Government service in 1933 and worked 
mainly in the Ministry of Communications and Works 
until 194 1 , wli.cn he supported Rashid Mi Gailani s 
ftmp dt'faaf and was consequently interned. 

In 1945 he was c founder-member of the Ktjqlal 
Party, blit he resigned from the Party with a flourish 
in 1947 and mamed ,1 dauglitcr of Alt Rfcffia al 
Askeri, thus looming a relative of Ntiri Said. 
Elected Deputy for the Ditlaim in 1947. he was not 
returned in the 1948 elections Dcputi. for DuEaim in 
by-ekctioits of June 1950, 

In January 1949 he starred the newspaper At Ahd, 
w ;'nch wav Nun Said's mouthpiece. In December 
1 4J 49 he betaine a fmimkT-ruemlier of NuriN 
Coftstliutitinnl Union P:irt> and was elected to h* 
Central Committee 1 . 

Appointed Minister without Portfolio in Tawltq 
Suweidi\ Government in Febnaary 1950 to supervise 
press ami propaganda affairs. 

\ppointed Minister of Education under Nun Said 
In Srpismbcr 1950. His success in this posi has. 
largely re-established his political reputation. He 
re presented Iraq at the LN.E.S.CO- Conference in 
Geneva in June 1951, lie visited (fie United King* 
kUm in the same year. 

Elected Deputy For FoUuju. January 1953, 
Minister of ! ducation umlcr Jamil MttdfaL January 
and May 1953, 

fervent Sunni and deeply distrusted bv the 
Shins, A bitter opponent of 'Saleh Jabr and his 
party, He speaks good I ngiMi 

His young wife speaks some English. 

61. Mm hi mil I ShUkh Said t Sheikh 

Kuril of the family of Biirzinja Sayyids. Bom 18S4- 
He inherited from his father considerable rcligiuus 
and tribal influence and a tradition of opposilion to 
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CCplril au[JK>rit>. In Ottoman timef. he was notorious 
for his Oppression and rapacity. 

He was appointed Hukumdar of Sulainmniya and 
given British advisers in December 1918. In aun'r 1919 
he attempted to throw off British control but was 
deferred, wounded ami condemned to deaihi, Tltc 
senti'iize was commuted and he was imprisoned in 
India. He was again appointed Hukumdar in August 

1922 but soon began 10 try 10 extend his personal 
power. He was summoned to Bagdad in February 

1923 but took to the mountaimi w-clli his personal 
following and remained art embarrassment to the 
authorities wmii his surrender In 1930. Front 1931 
to 1941 he was in forced residence at Nasinya. 
Rfuu.iJi and Bagdad, 

In 19-51 he escaped to Kurdistan and prepared eo 
oppose Itasbid All's uneonstitutioiiaJ Govcmmem bv 
force Since tlie^collape of Rashid .All’s rebellion he 
has lived in semi-retire men 1 at Dari Kella in Barsian 
near Sulaimaniya, 

He is still tery influential in Sularmumya and causes 
the local suihoritics some trouble. He hate* all Arabs 
and hoists the Bagdad Government m contempt, He 
has Ifutee ions. Rnouf. Baba Alt t.^,) and Latif. 
He speaks I urkish ami Amble m addition to 
Kurdish. 

63, Majid Mttslubl 

Kurd of Sultimoniya. born abou t 1895, An officer 
in the Turkish Army during tile First World War, he 
remained pro-Turkish for some time and later became 
an active -.upprirtcr of Sheikh Mahmud fq.y ). 

Appointed Mudii Nahiya 1927: Qaimmadam 
1928-35, MutasarriF 1935-41; bt was an able 
admin IsLrator. 

Has: attitude during Rashid All's rebellion in I94E 
wu^ equivocal, and he forfeited Ehe trust of Itotb s;dcs. 
On the Regent's return to Bagdad fie was suspended 
for four years: for flavine complied with Rashid All's 
Orders. 

Nevertheless in December 1943 the Recent retue- 
tantlv agreed t<> his appointment as Minister without 
Portfolio to advise on Kurdish affairs in Nuri Said’s 
Govcrnnient. He achieved a peaceful settlemcni with 
Mil 11a Mustafa of Barzan in January 1944, but 
resigned with the whole Cabinet in June 1944 . 

Appointed Minister of Social Affairs under Nuri 
Said in September 1950 and elected Depulv for 
lirbi! in November 1950. Minister of Soda! Vlfairs 
under Mustafa al Liman July 1952 and under 
Muruddin Mahmud Movember 1952. Resigned in 
December 1952. Deputy for Sufainianiyu January 
1953. Minister of Suct.i] Affairs under Jamil Madfai 
Janitar, and May |OS.i 

Although he a Kurd lir-st and an Iraqi after’ 
wards, Majid has proved an abk Minister. He has 
sought the assistance of this embassy on munirrous 
occasions in connexion with the reo-rganisjtiofi of his 
Ministry. In the summer of 1951 he was given n 
tour of siKiat services in the 1 r niled Kingdom by 
the British Council and returned an enthusiastic 
admirer of Britain and with a much improved know- 
lcilgc of English. Subsequently, however, the apathy 
of other members of the Cabinet to his ideas of 
social reform have discouraged him, and he has 
expressed a desire to return to liN large and success¬ 
ful business inte rests which include 11 marble qtum 
In Kowanditt, 

64, Mur Sbimua 

lisftai Mar Shimun XXIHrd, Patriarch of the 
Assyrians Born about 1909, he succeeded to the 
patriarchate lit 1920 when a child, F.ducatcd in 
England at a seminars in Canterbury, 

After his return, to Iraq he inspired the mutiny of 
the Assyrian Levies in 1932 and the exodus of ihc 
As^yriani to Syria in 19S3 which precipitated the 
massacres in Mosul tiw.% of that year. He was 


tit ported in 1933 and given asylum in Cyprus. He 
spent the next seven years in Europe, mostly m 
England and Geneva, trying to obtain assistance for 
bi’. people. Granted British naturalisation in 1939 
and want to Cyprus, but in 1940 he went to America 
and has since been living in Chicago, taking a full 
part in intrigues which split the Assyrians both inside 
and outside iratj. 

Mar Shtiirun's aim was to establish the whole 
Assyrian community in a compact enclave under his 
own spiritual and temporal authority. His political 
inexperience and overweening ambitions earned his 
people much needless suffering. 

65. Mudtufiiir Ah mad 

Sunni, bom in Hilla tn 1899, btiueatod in Bagdad, 
he was an officer tn the Turkish army. 

Gazetted Assistant Commandant of Police in 3921 
he was promoted Commandant in 1932, After a 
courss at the Birmingham City Police ischnol he was 
appointed principal of the Inspectors 1 Training School 
and thereafter held several appoint merits on the head¬ 
quarters, stall of the police. As Director of the CT.D, 
after Rashid Ali's rebellion he enforced energetic 
anti-Nari measures. His reputation in tile police was 
high. 

Director-General of Civil Defence 1941 43; 
Mutasarrif of Ramadi 1945; Basra 1944 45 ; Mosul 
194fi; Bagdad 1946 41^ He wa^ allotted some of 
the blame for police action against the January 1948 
demori'Jrations and wis removed to the Administra¬ 
tive InsptxUjtjic m Msrch J94S. He was appointed 
Mayor of Bagdad in J94 :J . and in 1950 refused the 
Directorate-General of Police in Aiccc-don to Ali 
HcjaEi ( 7 .v.>. Director-General of the Date 
Association, 1951, NtUtasmtf of Basra, Fcbruaiy 
1953. } 

Appoimed Honorary Q.B.E, for war services 1946. 

He h a polishtffl and popular rnan and a keen 
sportsman, but there were reports of ctimiprion 
when he was Mayer of Bagdad. He is related 
through his mother to \uri Said iittd to the Ask an 
family, and Ills wife, who appears in public, is a 
Pa now. He and bis wife speak good English a mi 
Turkish and wine French. 


66. Muhammad AM C’Tn-luhi 

Shi a of Kadhtmiiin. born about 19 Hi Broth tr 
of Abdul Hadi Qtclabi (q.i-.K In 1933, after 
studying at the American University of Beirut, he 
went to London to study economics. In 1938, wav 
given a post in the Agricultural and Industrial Bank, 
In 1941 he was transferred to the newly-opened 
Rdfldam Bank In Bagdad, of which he was appointed 
director in 1 ^ 45 ^ 

He speakc good English and is timer toil to a 
S i nan. 


67. .Vtnhamiuail Ali hTuhinud 

Sunni of Bagdad, bom JR95. Educated Bagdad 
I iw School and employed in the Ministry or Justice, 
in which he rose to become Direrfor-Gcnural He 
also held p<nyt tif Da rector-General Tapu a nd in 1935 
W85 a member of the Court of Cassation. 

lAcnuty for Diyala in Hie Pur ha meat oF E 4 135 and 
for Krbil in ihos.* of 1936 an.t 1937, Minister of 
Finance in Hikmat SulaimanK re-fomted Cabinet of 
1937. 

He was Minister t>! Communications and Works in 
Rashid AJi f s Lineomtitutiona) Cabinet of April 1941. 
On it% collapse lie fled (0 Persia but was handed over 
to the British in Sentcmbe: 1945. He was interned 
tn Rhodesia and -«nt hack to Iraq in 1944, where he 
was tried and sentenced to five years 1 imprisonment, 
but released in 1947, He was" elected Deputy for 
Kor Smjaq In November 195n, 








His daughter l> roamed lo a son of Ja’far al 
Ask art and probably because of this connexion he 
joined Nuri Pasha's constitutional parly in 1949. 
Elected to the Central Committee of the Party in 
November 1950. Minister of Justice under Jamil 
Madfaa May mi. 

He speaks no L ugl is hi. 

68 . Muhammad Fatih ill Jamal i 

hhifl of Kaihimain. born 1902. Educated Ameri¬ 
can L'riivcrrin, Beirut. 1921-27, and Columbia Uiu- 
vcrsiiy 1927-59. Joined the Ministry of Education, 
1929, Director-General of Jnsirutficio, 1933: 
Inspector-General of the Ministry, 1937. He visited 
Germany in 1937 and made arrangements for an Iraqi 
party io ai tend the Nuremburg &slly of 193*. Visited 
England in 1938 at the in vital ton of the British 
Council. 

He was a founder member of the Muthanna Club, 
whose members were mostly Western educated 
nationalists* and whose political thinking was much 
influenced by national socialism. He strongly resisted 
British influence in the Ministry of Education and it 
was British influence which caused his transfer from 
dun Ministry to a position in the Iraqi Embassy in 
Washington in January 1943. He did not take up ibis 
appointment, but became Director-General of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs in 1944. He Was a 
m cinbei of the Iraqi tie legation to die iun Francisco 
Conference in 1945. 

Foreign Minister from June 1946 to January 1948 
in the successive Cabinets of Aishad :>l Lmari, Nuri 
Said and Sulch Jabr. During this time he attended 
the Palestine Conference in London in £946 and the 
United Nations General Assembly in 1947, He was 
out of politics for a time after the failure of the 
Portsmouth Treaty in January 1948, but was given 
a sinecure in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs later in 
the same year and was appointed Iraqi Minister in 
Cairo in February 1949. He was recalled almost 
immediately to become Minister for Foreign Affairs 
under Nuri Pasha in March 1949. He resigned after 
six months under a constitutional rule, since Sic had. 
no sen in Parliament, and was appointed Permanent 
Iraqi delegate to the United Nations Organisation, 
He was elected Deputy for Diwaniya in the bye- 
elections of June 1950 and became President of the 
Chamber of Deputies m December 1950. Minister 
for Foreign VfTurs, under Mustafa til L’rnuri, July 
1952. and Nuruddm Mahmud. November 1952. 
Headed Iraqi delegation Co United Nations. October 
1952. Deputy for Diwaniya, January' 1953, and 
elected President of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Janiali is a self-made man, and is one of the first 
of (he type to reach a prominent position. Although 
he is ambitious, he is unlikely to become a powerful 
influence in the country, having little political support 
in his own right. 

Jumali is intelligent, energetic and honest, but lie 
Ls also vain, at times unreliable and emotionally 
unstable The Xenophobic nationalism of his 
younger diys has been greatly modified by his 
extensive contacts with the West and by a genuine 
conviction of the necessity for Iraq of co-operation 
with the West, But he will never forgive the British 
policy irv hikstiftt and the Sbia fanatic is not far 
below the surface. He is interested in Western 
literature and likes Western music. 

He is married to a Canadian and has a large circle 
of British and American friends. 

69. Muhammad Hasson kiihba 

Xhia of Bagdad, born 1891 and educated locally, 
in 1913 he became a teacher of Arabic at the German 
School m Bagdad After the occupation he set up 
in commerce in a small way. He entered the Law 
School in 19^0 and os a ■undent wav associated with 
the nationalist activities of Jafar Abu Timman He 


graduated in 1923 and joined Government service. 
Judge ui Suwaifd 1927, at Kadhimaifi 1931. Segal 
draftsman m (he Ministry of Justice 193k. 

Depute S 944 and Brostdeel of the Chamber 3 947. 
Senator from July 1947 and Vice-President of the 
9cmLc Daceuibji 1947. Minister for Social Affairs 
under Nuri Said 1943, he retained thLS portfolio in 
tfiv .ucccediug Government of Hamdi Padiaehi, but 
rc:.,gncj to become President of the Chamber. Mini¬ 
ster ot Jus Lice under Arshad al Umari 1940 and again 
m 1948 under M man him a I PaehachL Minister of 
Justice under Nuri Said January 1949. Minister 
without Portfolio in Nuri Said's cabinet in December 
19?a Appointed Acting Minister of Health in 
April I95J 

A weak individual who would never have become 
a Minister had he been born a Sunni. He wished to 
resign from Arshad s Cabinet in 3 946 owing to the 
Prime Minister's interference with the courts, but a 
word from the Regent restrained him. He is plcasflnt 
and friendly and proud of his erudition in Shuriya 
law. He speaks no English- 

70, Muhammad Hass.in Salman. Dr. 

Shia of Bagdad, horn 1908. Was a teacher in 
Government primary schools. Holered the Iraqi. 
Medical College, graduated js j doctor in 1934 and 
joined the Iraqi: Medical Service Member of ihc 
Muthunna Club. Appointed Chief Medical Officer 
of Health ai the Ministry of Education in Ravhid 
Alt's rebel Govern men I. but offer only ore day in 
office he left for Turkey to undergo medical treat¬ 
ment. Returned to Bagful after the war and re¬ 
folded (he Iraqi Health Service as a Chief Medical 
Glftccr. Appointed Director of Amir Abdul Hah 
Hospital for Chest Diseases at Tu wail ha in April 
MJM. Fleeted Depuly for Amaru in January 1953, 
Became Minister of Health under Jamil al Mudfal in 
January 1953, In this capacity he has brought back 
into authority many doctors who supported Rashid 
Alt. He is reported to be corrupt. He speaks some 
English, 

71 - Muhnntniud Hussain. Hud id 

Sunni, horn 1906 of a merchant family o\ Mosul 
Educated al American I nhersiiy, Beirut. E924 to 
]42S. and London School of Economics 192# to 1931. 

Employed in the Ministry of Finance 1931 to 1937: 
Deputy for Mosul 1937: Minister of Supply under 
Nuri Pasha in 3946. lie resigned from this Govern¬ 
ment :n protest against £iovernmetis interference in 
the elections. 

He was prominent member of the so-called Ahati 
Group in the first half of the 1930’s. This group 
advocated n mild form of socialism Some of its 
members later became communists In the Inter ’30a 
fie was associated with Kamil ChaderehiN Demo¬ 
cratic Party and was, one of the founder members of 
the National Democratic l^arty in 1946. He is Vice- 
President of this party which suspended activity in 
1948 hut resumed in 1950. He resigned his seal in 
ihe Chamber in 1950 with the rest of lhe opposition 
deputies in protest against the intolerance of the 
Government and of Nuri Saids ruajuritv party. 
Visited the United Kingdom in 1951. 1952 and 1953, 
He was in London at ihe lime of the 1952 dis¬ 
orders. Letters of his criticising the "Old Guard" 
ai that lime were published in The Timm ami (he 
Wtim'ftmirr Ctiivdhm. 

Apart from his political activities, he hn& large 
bud nets interests and is a partner with Kamil 
Khedairi in a flourish tog soap business which experts 
to India and Egypt 

Mohammed Madid is an intelligent and sincere 
democrat, an effective speaker and a persuasive 
writer, but he ha- no! made the intellectual effort 
required to transform the ideas he learner! at Ihe 
London School of Economics into a suitable policy 


for Iraq, Until this. is. done lie and his kind arc likely 
to remain in sterile opposition. Although p. nationalist 
and a critic cl British inJluence in Iraq, he is 
friendly to us and has a number of British friends. 
He dislikes Americans. He speaks excellent English* 

72, Muhammad Hussain at K&staif al Ghita 

The must important A rah Shut mujtahid of Naj'af. 

Born between ISS0 and 18 £ >0 Oi a large family of 
Najaf, he was educated in the religious schools of 
Nijaf, and is said lo lie very learned in Shiite law 
and theology. He has published a popular Ik* 4. on 
the origins and doctrine of ihe Shia, 

He won Iraqi delegate lo the Moslem Conference 
at Jerusalem in 1931. and bos since visited Persia, 
hi 1935 he played a prominent part in the Euphrates 
iribal msurreciions against Vasin al Haahimi's 
Government, hoping thereby to secure for the Shia a 
greater share in Hie Cover it mem of Iraq, After ihe 
defeat of the tribes he withdrew la the silence of 
Najaf, 

Suspected in 1939 of accepting money front Lite 
German Legation to foster anti-British feeling, he 
issued 4 futwu auainb.1 the British during Rashid Ah's 
rebellion in 1941, but recanted after Rashid A IPs 
defeat and managed to rehabilitate hints df very 
quickly. His nephew Ahmad was, however, interned 
from 1941 to 1944. During the disorders in Ncjef in 
November 1952 he showed personal courage in 
driving round Ihe town appealing to the mobs to 
go home. 

Honoured by all Iraqi Shia*. Sheikh Mu hammed 
Hussain still has some influence with the tribes of 
Southern Iraq. A foxy. inscrutable man and a bam 
intriguer* he maintains relations with several 
Shi'tie politicians. He hates Communist Russia, but 
will never forgive the British tor their policy in 
Pifcfetinc. 

73. Muhammad MaMi al Jawiihsri 

A shiu born til Nciaf in 1901 At one time he 
was employed by the Ministry of Education, but 
w;i* removed from service prior to Baler Sidqi’i 
coup fTF.tai in I 1 93b, He lias long been associated 
with various Left-wing newspapers, but is best 
known as a poet for which he has a considerable 
reputation throughout ihe Arab-speaking world. He 
has published I we volumes of lus works, and is at 
preiseni working on the publication of a further two 
volumes, for which he received a grant from ihe 
Ministry df Education of £300 early in 1952 

He is ft man of pronounced Left-wing view?*, but 
although he is ideologically a Marxist he is not an 
activist- 

Hc has been prominently connected with the 
"Peace" movement in Iraq, and in November 1950 
WMf elected m a member of the ’A"ri.i puacc Council 
at the Second World Peace Congress, Held in Warsaw 
in November 3 950, In May 1953 he left Iraq ton 
Egypt and is known to have attended a meeting of 
the Peace Council at Vienna before returning, to 
Iraq in November 1951. 

Since his return he lute expressed dissatisfaction 
with the valient* “ Peace" activities in Iraq and has 
kepi aloof from the leading supporters of the move* 
mem. For this reason lie has been severely criticised 
by leading Left-wing persons, uud i( has been 
ullL’ged that the grant he received from ihe Ministry 
of Education fur publishing his poetical works wav 
the price of has silence. He was arrested after the 
riots in November 1952. Stnoe his release he appears 
to have abandoned his Left-wing activities. He 
recited a poem in praise of ihe monarchy during the 
celebrations at Kmc Faisal El's accession 

In January 1951 he became chief editor of a 
new Left-wing newspaper. At Thabal. until its 
Suppression by the Government in April 1952. He 
then became owner and editor of another new LdV 
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wing daily newspaper, q/ J/fnul- This was sus¬ 
pended m November 1952. In 1953 he began pub^ 

iishtug .. new newspaper. ,-U JtL'tiJ. 

74. 5tulianimad hlahtii Kubl>» 

Born about i9tX) of the wed-known Bagdad Shia 
family of Kubba, he was educated in the rchgtous 
semi rauy at Najnl m Grammar. Beraiun and 
theology, 

.Alter the Hrvt World War he engaged in quite a 
htim;"'te way in tlie textile trade m common will! 
other membera of his family. He never held Govern- 
mvut office of any kind until 1948, although he was 
once n Deputy for Bagdad i(t 1937. 

He was a member of the Nationalist Muthaitna 
C iub from its foundation and was helped into 
pOjities by a fellow member Dr. Jamah ( 9 .eri. He 
developed pro-Axis sympathies during u visit to 
Germany in the bte 30A but look no active purl in 
ihe Rashid All movement. 

He was made president ol the IstiqluL Party on its 
formation m 1946. probably owing to hk Shia 
Origin, well-known tunic, and clean record. His voice 
m its, councils is less effective than those of Eaiq 
Samurrai and Siddiq ShenshiL Rc-electeil presideuL 
of tite Isliqlal Party tn November 1950, be strongly 
supported the PefHjan Government in their efforts to 
nationalise she Anglo-Iranian Oil Company m 195L 

Minister o: Supply m the Sadr Cabinet of January 
1948, lie resigned in June over the conduct iff ih*r 
elections. However, he became Depuly tor Bagdad 
in these elections, but resigned his seat in protect, in 
common with the rest of the opposition, m March, 
1950. He was re-elected in Ihe by-eketions in June. 
Resigned with the other Knqlal Deputies from the 
Chamber of Deputies in February 1952. He took a 
promineni part of the agitation which led to the riots 
in November E952, after which lie was interned. 

An untidy looking man. he has y reputation for 
sobncix and honesty. His enemies aecitec hmi of 
tolly rather (him knavery. Intelligent, but not 
poliliea.% astute, he only sttoiks Arabic and Persian. 
He is. a vtrong opponent of IJri ** imptrialkm.'' 

75. Muluimmjfl Kltflui ShabUir 

Shia of Nejaf, born 1S&9. Educated in the religious 
schools of Ntjiaf. In 19t>8 he began to pnblivh piwlry 
in the Egyptian periodical press and acquired a 
reparation ^ ^1 literary man, He pliycd wime pan in 
the nationalist disturbances in Nejaf during the 
occupation, In 1919 he was sent to the Heja* by 
some Iraqi nationalists to offer the Iraqi throne to 
thv Amir Abdullah: thence he went 10 Syria and did 
not return to Bat’d a d until 1921. 

He was a member of the Constituent Assembly 
and was Depute for Bagdad in most Iraqi Parlia¬ 
ments until 1935. Senator from 1935 lo I9-1J and 
Presidenl of the Senate for ,1 few- months in 1937. 
Hr returned to (he Lower House in IhU.t and was 
its President in 1943-44, He resigned from Parlia¬ 
ment with the Opposition deputies in March 1950. 
Depute tor Ftaydinl, January Wl. 

Minister tor Education under Vasin a I Hsvhimi in 
1924. he resigned from this Government wi(h Rashid 
Ali Gallant over the I'urkish Peirolcum Company 
concession. Again Minister for Education in 1935 
mi her Vasin ot Hashimi. under Jamil Madfai in 1937 
and 1941, and under Mohammed aE Sadr in 1948 

In 1951 he played a prominent pan in ihe forma¬ 
tion of die Untied Popular Front and was elected 
Chairman of the FronTs Political Commiitce, He 
was offered the Deputy Premiership by Nasrai al 
Farisi during his abortive attempt lo form a Cabinet 
in January 1953. 

A ycnial old bigot whose views on education ate 
strongly reactionary. He k a strong critic i>f British 
influence in Iraq, bill he is personally friendlv to 
Englishmen. He is on good terms with Nuri ul 5;iid. 
He speaks no English. 
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7fr,. .HuJinimiiad Skid (Ju/xu./ 

Kurd of Sukumaniya, born about |90J, Largely 
self educated He bogikrt his carter as a clerk in 
the Mutasafrifiya in Stilaimaniya in 1924., Appointed 
Qaifilmaqam of Huktija in I9M, Ttmosferred 
in I -Li-/ to Zakho and in 1941 to Ksfri. From 
IIMI te> 1944 he served in the Mm»uy of die Intenor, 
la 1944 he was appointed Mutiiwirrif at Kui. Trans* 
farced to Erbil in 1945 and to Kirkuk in 1947. after 
a short spell as art Administrative Inspector, 
Appointed Mutastfjrif oi Mosul in 1949. Was 
■ »tierei an appointment wttii tlie Basra Petroleum 
Company in the spring of 1952. hut at Nuri Said s 
reqii *i agreed to remain ae Mosul until the general 
elections. 

Minister of hoctid Al fairs under Nufuddin 
Mahmud. December 1952. Appointed Director- 
General of Iraqi Ports in February 1953 but resigned 
afser a quartet over the appointment of Finance 
Officer wiLh Abdul Wahnb Murjan in March. 

Re-appointed in June 1953, 

He has visited England and in the summer of 1950 
he toured America as a guest of (he United Stales 
Government, 

Hard working, honest and fearless. Said GazJta/ 
is generally regarded as one of the best fedmitrittrators 
in the country. He is a dose friend of Mustafa a] 
I mari and Majid Mustafa. He speaks food English 

77. Vluhiimmad id Ns*dr (SkyId) 

Shin of Rad hi main, bom about 1885, Educated in 
religious cirdet at KadMmain. 

He u-a-. u strong nationalist in the early days of 
the British occupation and look an active pan. in the 
insurrection of 1^20, He lied to Syria after its -up- 
prossbn and relumed with King Faisal in June 1921, 

Appointed Senator in 1925. He was president of 
the Senate from 1929 to 1937 and again after a short 
interval from. 1937 to 3943. He W»s several lime? 
,. member of ihe Regency Council during the 
Regent's absences from Iraq. Prime Minister 
January in June 1948, He administered she oath il 
King Faisal (Ts acoBttkm. 

Muhammad al Sadr s political importance Is due to 
his religious prestige and his nationalist past- For 
these reasons he is always consulted at moments of 
crisis but his weakness, ignorance and incapacitv were 
Limply proved b. his total failure as Prime Minister 
to restore normal condillofis after the disturbances 
in I4a,- JjJ which removed Saleh Jabr and secured the 
Tuition of the Portsnwulh Treaty in January 1948. 
He qieulcs no English hut does his best to be friendly 

7fl. Mobarntruad Sitldiq Skuvliul 

Sunnt, bqrtl ill Mosul about 1908. Studied law al 
Bagdad and Damascus. He subsequently studied at 
the Sorbonne, returning to Iraq in 1939. 

After serving as u Legal Adviser to the Ministry for 
Foreign Adair* he liecamc Director of Propaganda 
under Rashid Ali in 194 L Although acquitted of 
ilie charges brought against him he was interned, in 
1946 he took a leading part in the formation of the 
jstiqlal Party. Resigned with the oifier htiqhil 
Deputies from (he ” Chamber of Deputies in 
February 1952. Did not contest ihc 1951 elections.. 

SjJiq SltonsKil is violently anti-British arid he 
keeps tip (i flow of invective against the British 
connexion in Pailia men L and in the press. He is 
married to a sister of Yinm Sab’awi who wan 
executed for the part he played in the Rashid Ali 
revolt 

79. Muhammad Sufim »i Radhl 

Sunni, bora Bagdad 1899. He was educated in 
Bugdad. the American University of Beirut and ihc 
Universities of California and Teens, from which he 
obtained doctorates in Agriculiurc and Science. 
Returning to Iraq in 1926 he joined the Department 


of Agriculture, in which he eventually became, ami 
remained for several years, Director-General. 

Pi rector-General of Labour in the Ministry of 
Social Affairs. 1946, Iraqi Minister in Tehran, 
LJ47 4n Appointed first Iraqi Minister to India, 
July 1949. Ambassador I here. 1953. 

He is i landowner and is connected with the 
wealth) Shabandar family. His reputation in the 
Department of Agriculture was good, hut as Minister 
in Tehran hr was not popular with the Persians Iraqi 
Sill iias accuse turn of being a fanatical Sunni. He and 
his attractive wife both speak English well. 

Su. Multi MustiiJji 

Kurdish chieftain of Barran, bora about 1398. 
Younger brother of Ahmad of Harran Of.v.L 

He Was the lighting leader of the Bantams in the 
troubles of 1931-32, surrendered with .Sheikh Ahmad 
in 1733. and was banished to Suiaimaniya, w here tic 
lived for ten years an poverty on a small allowance 
from the Government, 

In 1943 tie escaped lo Bar/an. where he soon 
became involved in skirmishes with the Iraqi police. 
At first concerned only with his own position, he later 
began to pose as a champion of Kurdish nationalism 
and won much Kurdish sympathy and support. He 
resisted • i)tCMv>fullv the forces of police and troops 
sent against him. In January 1744, a settlement was 
arranged, and he visited Bagdad to make submission 
10 the Regent, Returning lo Bar/an, he remained, 
restless, bat was formally pardoned in April 1945, 
when the Iraqi Government announced a programme 
for improving security ami developing apiculture in 
the Bairan area, 

Becoming impatient, he again took up arms against 
the Government in August 1945, Large Iraqi forces 
and clever bribery administered by Ml:-.U fa al Urnari 
L/.s -1 eventually defeated the Barzanh. and lie and 
hi> brother Ahmed fled io Persia, where they were 
well received by tile Russian authorities. 

After the collapse of ihc Persian Kurdish inde¬ 
pendence movement led by Qa?i Mohammed. Mulls 
Mustafa and his brother retired before the Persian 
forces and entered Iraq in May 1947. Sheikh Ahmad 
surrendered to she Iraqi Government but Mulla 
Mustafa refused unconditional surrender and 
managed to escape with n Few hundred men through 
Turkcv and Azerbaijan into the Soviet Union. 

Al first welcomed by the Russian authorities, but 
now. d is said, despised, lire Mulla remains in the 
U SS R Popular fear of his eventual return keeps 
his name alive in Iraq. 

SI. Musu Shnbantiur 

Sunni of Bagdad, born 1&99. the son of a wealthy 
landowner. His brother Ibrahim is u promincut 
Bagdad merchant. Educated in Bagdad and in 
Switzerland, he was m Europe from L9l$ to 1932* 
mostly m Switzerland and Germany, 

Joined the Iraqi Foreign Service] 1913: Secretary 
of Iraqi delegation to the League of Nations. 1933: 
Find Secretary. Berlin, 1935. In 1937 hcjwas accused 
of giving certificates of export to Iraq for munitions 
destined for Spain. He was recalled and arrested, 
bui proceedings against him were dropped. 

Deputy for Amara 1937 to T939, 

Re-appointed to the Foreign Service 1939 and sent 
to Berlin as charge d'affaires, Assistant Director* 
General in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. October 
C937, Minister far Foreign Affairs in ilie unconstitu¬ 
tional Government of Rashid Ali in April 1941. Hi 
flcil lo Persia after Rashid All's collapse, hue w;i.s 
caught and interned in Rhodesia and hirer sent back 
to Iraq for trial He was sentenced in 1944 to five 
years' imprison men l and sequestration of property. 
Owing to ilThealth he did not serve all his sentence. 

He lm been free since 1947 and in 1949 he joined 
Nuri Saids Constitutional Union Parly and was 
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appointed Minister al Damascus, Appointed Ann 
baSSadOr in Washington in June 1953. 

Musa Shabandar is not a strong personality He v-, 
intelligent and accommodating, an official rather than 
a politician. He is married lo a Lebanese and speaks 
English, French and German- 

82, Mustafa al Umari 

Sunni of the Umari family of Mosul. Horn in 1893 
and educated at the Bagdad Law School, he served as 
an officer in the Turkish forces in Mesopotamia in 
the first world war and was taken prisoner. 

He entered Government service ai the end of rite 
war, served as Oaifronaqom and Mutasamr in several 
districts and also held I he posts of Accountant- 
General and Director-General of Interior. 

He w.c. Minister of Interior under Hikmat Suluiman 
in 1937: under Jamil Madfai, I937-3& and in IWli 
under Hamdl Pacha c\u t 1944-46 and under Muzahim 
Piehachi in 1948, He has also been Minister of 
Justice under MadF.ti in laic 1938, of Economies, under 
Mitiinrnmed ss Surfr, Janunry-June I94S (Acting 
Interior from March 194K onwards.?, ami without 
Portfolio under Miivahim at the end of 1943 and 
under Nuri Sui-J from ITccembcr I95ti r He has 
been a Senator siticc 1937. Acting Prime Minister 
during Nuri Said's absence* from Iraq in the first 
half of 1952. accompanied the Regent to Amman 
in June 3952. In Julv he became Prime Minister. 
He resigned when rioting broke out in November 

Or all Iraqi politicians and officials Mustafa is 
probably the most notorious for corruption. He i* 
also one of (Ire roost capable administrators in the 
country. He may be Said to exhibit tire |>esl and 
tire worst features of the OtLotnan idea of Govern¬ 
ment, His administration during E lf 45 and his con¬ 
duct of the 194^ elections aroused severe criticism, 
but lie served hts country well during the Banrani 
troubles pf 1945, when his well-directed bribery was 
of great assistance to the Iraqi forces operating 
again it Mulla Mustafa. Hi^ term as Prime Minister 
was almost disastrous, however. His unimaginative 
hamliiiig of the Opposition parties' demand for direct 
elections was one of the causes of the riots in 
November 1952, and his resignation ui the height of 
the disorders was almost criminally irresponsible, 
He speaks only a little English, 

ft.L Mu/ahim Amin al Pachachj 

Sunni of Bagdad, bom HSSff Educated at (Ire Law 
School in Bagdad: and graduated in 1912, Before the 
1914 war he was a strong Arab nationalist. He wrote 
for Arab nationalist papers and had to flee to Basra 
in 1913 lo escape arrest. After the war he was 
employed as a magistrate by the Occupation authori¬ 
ties in Basra and returned to Bagdad in i^r?. 

He joined Govern men i service in March 3 923 and 
became Minister of Communications and 3Y<ark.s 
under Vasin a! Hash inn in 39J4, In 1927 he was sent 
to London, as Iraqi Diplomatic Agent, returning in 
1923. Minister of Economics and Comimimcalkms 
under Nuri Pasha, January 1931, and almost immedi¬ 
ately after Minister of Interior in the same Govern¬ 
ment lie resigned in October 1931 because of 
differences with his colleagues over his dismissal of 
tire Amin al Admit, Mahmud Suhhi Daftari, In May 
1932 he was charged w ith complicity in the circulation 
t>f scurrilous tetters atsoul the Kittit He wa*, tried 
and acquitted in October 1932. 

Iraqi Minister at Rome and Permanent Iraqi dele¬ 
gate at Geneva, 1934: Minister at Paris, 1939; he 
remained there as Minister to the Vichy Government 
and did not return when Iraq broke off relations in 
November 194 3 hut went instead to Rome, In 3 944 
he went to Geneva, and sought facilities to return to 
Iraq, which were refused. He eventually returned in 
November 1945. 

Prime Minister. June t^.ig w January 1949: deputy 
46568 (W41 


Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs under 
Ali lawdat. December-1949to February N5Q, He was 
appointed Senator in 194S but the appointment was 
held to be constitutionally invalid by a High Lourt 
tn 3 950. lie left Iraq for Egypt and Saudi Arabia }ust 
before lire issue of this decision. He returned to 
Iraq in November 1^50 and took a leading putt in the 
formation of the United Popular Front in May 1951, 
Resigned from the Front in May 1952. 

Muzihim's character presents some contradiction. 
He is a strong n ationalist and resents 11 imperialism " 
deeply, but he has been much influenced by the Social 
Democratic ideas v, hicb he has encountered during 
his prolonged residence in Western Europe, He is 
often reasonable, but tan be stupidly cibstir.ate, 
Politically courageous at times, at others he gives up 
without a struggle, His ideas on general policy are 
sensible, but as a political tactician he is inept. He 
haics Nuri Pasha and strongly resents Ins influence 
with the Crown Prince Trite has ted him to criticise 
I he latter Indiscreetly on occasion. He is very deaf. 
He speaks Enclish. 

He has kept much in the background during the 
past year and is roll not reconciled with the Crown 
Prince. 

84, Nsilhif Shaw! 

SLiimi, originally of the Ubaid tribe. Bora Bay .lad 
1857, Educated at the Military College, KtanbuL 
anti gazetted an officer in trie Turkish a rim in 1909, 
He served in Syria in the Turkish Coastal Defence 
forces throughout the first world war. Afterwards he 
joined Kiire FalsalTarmy in Suisi an.I fought against 
the French at MaNtloun m I92U. 

After thcejrpiilsion of Faisal from Syria he returned 
co Bagdad and for sr«niG years was a secondary Mi-hod! 
teacher, During this period he graduated from the 
Bagdad Law School, 

]fa joined the Iraqi army in 1927, In 1^35 Sac 
attended army fnancciivres in England, and on hte 
return was given command of the Iraqi Staff College* 
Brigadier and Assistant CG S,. 1937: retired, 1939. 

Minister of Defence under Janvil Madfai, June to 
October 194L Deputy for DuLiim. 1943 to 1947, 
Founder member of Sakh Jabr's Popular Socialist 
Flirty, June 1951. He was described as a pleasant 
but colourless Minister. 

K5. N’nffirn Sluikir al PaUunhi 

Suruu of Bagdad, born 1914. Nephew 8 of the b(s 
iTunuli Ifachachi and of Musahim P.ic3i;tehi ti/avl. 
Educated at Victoria College. Alexandria and London 
t Jniverstly. 

Rcturned in Bagdad in 1938 and was appointed to 
tile Ministry of Economics, in which he rose to be 
DircctorGeneral by 3^44 

Ite svai t i member of the Iraqi De3egation eo the 
United Nations in 1946 and visited London and 
America in I94S to try Eo obtain suppt^rt for the 
proposed Iraqi Oil Refinery at Baiji. Early in 1950 
he quarrelled with bis Minister. Dhia Jaafar. and 
tendered his resignation. His resignation w r as not 
accepted anti he was appointed Director-Genenl of 
Oil Affairs in June 1950. In this capacity he was a 
member of the Iraqi Delegation to the rag naiad om 
w-’ith the Iraq Petroleum Company in the summer and 
autumn of 1950. In Match 1953 he again became 
Director-General of Economics. He again visited 
the United Kingdom in comiejtion with tenders for 
the liiI refiners and the Iraq GovenUSiiiiit’s paid case 
against the Iraq Petroleum Company Played a 
tending part in the negotiations of 1951. 

In July 3952 lie became Minister of Economies 
under Mustafa al Unlafi, Joined Vuruddin 
Mahmud’s Cabinet in (he same capacity in Decent- 
ficr 1952 Minister of State under Lmnl ^fadfai 
in May 3953. Elected Deputy for Bagdad in 
January I9J3, 
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Nadim has noi a scry strong personality hut he i& 
an exceptions Lly inteUtgem and competent ofikiid 
whose rapid rise was not entirely due id the influence 
of Liv family. He is friendly and co-operative. In 
addition to [ii s official position he is a landowner 
and farmer on a large scale. He divorced his firsc 
wife fa Pachikriiri in 1947 in order to mum a cabaret, 
artiste. He divorced his second wife in 1950 and 
married an American girl in 1952. He speaks 
excellent fing.li.sh 

86 * Dr* Nap at Asti 

Bagdad Sunni, born about 1S95, A graduate of the 
CofL-unlmop'lv Medical School in Ottoman times, he 
fiftt hccarue prominent m 1 922 .i;, semi-official 
Ha shim ice representative in London, Alter Ibn 
SaiKl's coe^oe't of the Hero 7 . lie became destitute amt 
was deported to Iraq in 1925- 

Employcd iv the Iraqi Military Medical Service 
from 1926, he was appointed Iraqi Consul-General 
and charge d'affaires in Jidda in 1931 arid tran%fcired 
In Muhauuiicruh in 1932, Acting Director-General of 
foreign Affairs 1935-34; Counsellor in Tehran 1935: 
Master nl Ceremonies at the Palace 1956. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs under Hiknint Subi- 
man 1936-37, he went into retirement after that 
CabineT* resignation until 1944. when lie was 
appointed Director-General of Antiquities. Appointed 
permanent I rasp delegate to the United Nations 
Organic ttion by the Sidr Cibinet in February 1948, 
he was rev-tiled in June 1948 and returned to the 
Antiquities DcporttncoL Appointed *n Active 
Member of the Iraq Academy in November 1949 , 
He organised the Avicenna Festival in Iraq in 
March’1952, 

A pohj-hed and Intelligent but ponderous man. he 
is a close friend of HA met Suleiman (ny.iv) but is 
not now on dose terms with the active politicians 
He begin well in the Antiquities Department Nit later 
his work was affected by his personal financial dilfri 
cullies. He speaks English well. 

87. Nap Shankar 

Sunni of Bagdad* Ijorn tS^K brother of Sami 
SJuukat (c/.e.i. Educated Istanbul and became a 
reserve officer in the Turkish Army. Joined the Arab 
revolt at Aqaba in |9|6. 

He relumed to Bagdad in 1919 and from 1921 to 
1928 was Muia-arrif of various southern liwtts, ending 
with Bagdad 1924-28. 

He first became a Deputy in 1929: Minister of 
Interior under Abdul Mffhsm Said tin in 1928 and 
again in 1929; Iraqi Minister at Ankara I9JO-3I: 
Minister of Interior wider Nuri Said 19.31; Prime 
Minister 1932; Minister nf Interior under Jam® 
M it If 3 i 1933: again Iraqi Minister *t Ankara 1934- 
In Hits capacity he accompanied Tatifiq Kustu Ara>, 
the then Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs, on an 
LiflteM visit to Iraq in 1937. He was then offered 
a portfolio an the Government of Hikrrul Sutaiman, 
hut declined because of his objection to Bckr Sid q is 
influene: Minister of Interior under Nuri Said 1938. 
but resigned in April 1939. Minister of Justice under 
Rashid Afi March 194(1 

After the collapse of France he became a strung 
advocate of reinsuring w ith the Axis and. with Rashid 
ABN approval, be went to Istanbul in September 
1940 to establish contact with the German 
Ambassador, Herr von Rapcn. He resigned from the 
Government la January 1941. but became Minister 
of Defence in the tinconsliiutkmiil cabinet formed 
by li i 1,3 \\. in April !-j S E. Dusmv the Rashid Ali 
rebellion in May he went to Turkey to try to enliH 
Turkish support fur Rashid All's cause, and remained 
in Turkey after the col Lapse of the rebellion. Hr was 
tried in ahwufo by court martial and sentenced to 
between Berlin and Rome, receiving a Minister's 
fifteen years imprisonment. He bpent she war years 
between Berlin anti Rome, receiving a Minister's 


Hilary from ihc Reich Government. In U)e summer 
of 1945 he was arrested in Judy. sent Nick to Iraq 
anti imprisoned. 

He was pardoned by ihc Kcgcm in May 1948. 
but rarely appear; in public. He attended the 
memorial service fur King George V| at the Anglican 
Church in Bagdad. 

88, Najib id Ram 

Sunni of Bagdad, born about 1898: brother of 
Ahmed nl Ruwi (^.i 1 .). Educated at the Bagdad iaiw 
School, lie worked for a short nine as a clerk in the 
Revenue Department under the British Admiiiistrj- 
tmn. He li.is a large practice as a lawyer and w‘is 
President of the Lawyers' Association in 1942 and 
again in 1947. 

He entered politic* as a protege of Nun Said in 
THi) and was Depute for Dulaim. in the Parliaments 
oC 1930, {434. 1937. 1943, 1947 and 194*. He 
resigned his seat with the Opposition Deputies in 
March 1950, 

Minister of Education under Tawfiq Suweidi 1946; 
Mi ri] Mli of Justice under Mohammed a I Sadr in 1948; 
Minister of Education in the succeeding Governments 
of Muzahtm al Pacha chi, Nuri Said and Ah Jaudat, 
June 1948 to February 1950. He represented Iraq at 
the Paris Session of U.N.O. in September i 4 s 
Appointed Iraqi Minister in Cairo in August 1950, 
and Ambassador in November 1952. 

Politically he is a trimmer and ha* a foot in 
several camps, though he is generally regarded as 
primarily a Palace man He is friendly to the 
British connexion but is not altogether trustworthy. 
He is married to one of the Daghestan i sisters and 
speaks a I tide English, 

N, lit i Said is said to distrust his reports from Cairo. 
R9. Nnsr.it al Farid 

Sunni of Bagdad, Imrn about l #90, Educated 
Bagdad Law Sehool. 

He wav conscripted fur the Turkish Army before 
lie had graduated, and served as a warrant officer 
during the 1914-18 war in which he saw service 
against ihe Russians at Hlanmdun and against Ihe 
British al Km, 

After die war he completed Ids legal studies in 
Himbtil anti relumed so Bagdad about 1922. 

lie -erved for several years in die twenties as legal 
draughtsman in the Ministry of Justice. 

First Deputy for Haddad in 192ft and again in 1932, 
and in mod of the Iraqi Parliaments mucc ihen. lie 
re signed his scut with ihe Opposition Deputies in 
March 1950 

Director-General of Foreiart Affairs 1935- Iraqi 
delegate at Geneva 1937 lo 1938. He was appointed 
fiaqi Minister at Ankara hi April 1943 but did not 
proceed lit 1945 he was j member of the Iraqi 
delegation at San Francisco, 

Minister of Finance under Nnji Shaukat 1932 and 
again under Jamil Mad fin 1933, Minister of 
Economics under Jamil Madfal, June t« October 
1941. Minister for Foreign Affairs under Nuri Said 
June to October B>43 In the Cabinet of Muhammad 
Sadr of 1948 he was first Minuter without Portfolio, 
[her, Munster of Interior and finally Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. He was closely associated with the 
formation of the Untied Popular Front in May 1951, 
Resigned from ihe Front in May 1952. Appointed 
:l Senator in April 1953. 

After the elections tn January 1953 he was 
risked to form a Cabinet He ftrxT invited former 
members of ihe Ktiqlal and N all anal Democratic 
Panics to join bui. w r hcii they refused, tried to form 
a ciuUiion consisting of former members of the 
United Popular Front and the Constitutional Union 
Parn and a few fndependents At the last moment 
NiinN -.upportrrs withdrew and lie abandoned his 
attempts to form a Government, 
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Nasrat is more of a I urk than an Arab, uJthough 
lie was known us an Arab nationalist in the twenties 
whin he was a member of the Sha’ab party of Yasin 
a I Hasnimi. He is honcsL iulcIU^c tit and cautions. 
His approach to political questions jm legalistic and 
thcoreikaL His friend Hikmat Sul.nm.in calls him 
M Confucius.'' kkJr^tt considering any course of 
action he secs the dKiteulties more clearly than the 
advantages and is inclined to be obstructive, This 
characteristic made him cute Of Iraq’s worst Ministers 
of Inferior He is a sincere reformer who believe* m 
parliamentary democracy and resents the abuses of it 
winch are normal m Iraq. He reigned from Mini's 
Cabinet in 1943 ai a protest against the Regent's 
inlcricrenec in Lite elections. I'hc mltiuna list views of 
his younger days have been modified by experience, 
but h-: is still a firm opponent of what be regards as 
undue British influence exercised through Nun anti 
the Palace, Hi- wife is prominent in Ladies' Red 
Crescent activities, and both speak gocxl lluglUh. He 
is personally friendly to the British. 

He and hi* wife speak Liitihsh. 

90. Nuri uJ Qadlii 

Sunni of Bagdad, bem 1893, Graduated from 
Bagdad Law Scbooi in i urki^h times, and in 1914 
Was u judge ai l Basra During the tir^i world war he 
served as a reserv e officer with (lie Turk ish forces 
He joined Iraqi GovcjmnYem service in 1921 after 
serving as judge in the Muntalik under the Civil 
Administration. Vflt^Presideiu of the Civil Courts 
in several provinces, including Bagdad, 1925. and 
Mosul, 1937. Director-Genera I ol Waqfs. 1931. Head 
of Legal Drafting Department, Ministry of Justice. 
1936. Director-General Ministry of Justice* March 
1940. Secrelary-Gejterai to ihe Council of Ministers, 
December l L *41 and Head of the Diwau iff the 
Council of Ministers in May 1950. 

He accompanied Nun Said Lo Ankara for the 
negotiation of the Iraq FTurk mil Treaty of 194ft. 
Minister nf Education* 194ft. under Aroian al I mari. 
he afterwards rcluracd to his post with the Council 
iff Ministers, Appointed a. member iff the Develop¬ 
ment Board in June 1452, Resigned in November 
1952. 

9L Nuri SsTid 

Sunni of Bagdad, bom IKS8, son of an accountant 
of Mosul descent. Educated at Military College, 
Istanbul and served in the Balkan war. 

lie w-i.s, one of the founders of the Arab Nationalist 
Society. Al Ahd, in 14|3 and joined the Arab army 
in the Hcituf in 1916, He served in this army as 
C-Cr.S, nndei his brotherffndaw, Jafar al Askari. At 
tlrat lime he svas described as a good $trtdcgi$Lclever 
and hard working, but rash and bos-beaded under fire. 
He won the D,S.O, in 1917 and was appoinicd an 
honorary C.M.G. in 1919, 

After ihe !9|4 war be remained with Faisal in 
Sy ria and accompanied him us London and Paris in 
1419 and 1920, He w'u> opposed le Fbical's break 
with tlic French. 

He rcltimed to Bagdad in February 1921 and soon 
after became C.G S. and Director -General o: Police, 
retaining these appointments until 1922. 

He tuts been eleven times Minister of Defence, in 
1922 (Acting), 1923, 1925, 1926, I92S, 1^29 ftwice). 
1933. (941 (.Acting) and 1953 (twice) in Cabinets 
hendesl bs Jafar ai Askuri, Abdul Muhrin Sa'adun. 
Rashid Ah Gallons hi nisei f and Jamil Mudfai Nine 
is me* Minister for Foreign Affairs, in 1930. 1933 
[twice), 1934, 1938 |Acting), 1940 (Acting)* 1942 
(Acting), in Cabinets headed by Rashid Alt Gailani. 
Jamil Madfai. Ali Jaudat und himself, He has also 
been Prime Minister in 1930. ]93t. 1938, 1939, 
1941 43. 1946, 1949. 1950 and 1951 

His achievements in diplomacy are also tsnpressive 
He negotiated and signed the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 
1930; he negotiated die Bon Votsinage Agreement 


with \cjd and toe Uijaz, I93i. He signed the 
LuradiUMn 5 real) and a Treaty iff Commerce with 
Turkey in 1932 and negoLiatcd and signed the 
Economic and Canimercial [ reaiy with l urkey in 
1946. He represented Iraq at the London conversa¬ 
tions in January 1939. which eventually resulted in 
thG istiilc of ihc 1939 White Paper on Palestine, and 
he led the Iraqi delegation (o ihe ( niLed Natiosis 
General Assemoly which decided the prtition of 
Palestine sn 1947. He was a member of ilie Iraqi 
dde#Uon which M&ried (he Unralilicd PortsmciuQi 
Treaty with the United Kingdom in 194&- 

After the BelqtStdqi miljmtj coup of October 14.36, 
during which Mar al Askars was snurdcrctJ, Nuri 
retired with his family to Egypt. He returned a year 
later after liokr $idqt liad beets murdered arid jriikWt 
SuDiciacNGoveiTUStetUhad fallen, but Idi again swn 
afier and spent most of 1938 in Syria, Egypt ami 
London, where he held a number of incotsclutive 
conversations with poliiteiatw on the Palcsiinc prob- 
I cm, In rXxembcT 1938 he returned to Iraq and 
became Prime Minister as a resuli of a military 
demonstraiion organised on his behalf by faha al 
Hadtimi and Hussain luwzi, against :he Govern- 
meat of Jamil Madfai, In January 1941 lie resigned 
from Rashid AliN Govcmtnctu, in which he was 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, because of Rashid All’s 
increasing inclination toward* ihe Axis Powers. In 
April 1941, shortly before the army overthrew Tafia 
nl Hashimi and net up the UneonsLituiional Govern¬ 
ment of Rashid VIi. Nuri wxihdrew iu Iransjordan. 
where he remained until he was able to return with 
Lite Recent in June. He became Prime Minister in 
the autumn of the same year and remained in power 
until June 1944. During this period he collaborated 
closely with His Majesty's Aaibassador in eradicating 
pro-N'azi propaganda in Iraq and tl was due to bus 
initiative that Iraq declared war on the Axis Powers 
in January 1943. 

He accompanied the Regent on his travels to 
America and Europe during the summer of 1945. and 
LO England in 1946, On his way home on the second 
occasion he had talks in Syria and Turkey in the 
hope of removing the difficulties between these 
countries, 

He formed a Cabinet in November 1^46 to carry 
out elections, and included in it some younger men 
arid representatives of the newly formed National 
Democratic sad Liberal Forties. Nun’s ideas about 
free election* did not agree with theirs, and they 
tfcsipnsd after about a month protesting that Nuri and 
Saleh Jabr were preparing to exert undue Govern- 
mem influence on the elections. 

Nuri Collaborated w ith Saleh Jabr in the negotiation 
of [he Portsmouth Treaty during 1947 and shared 
with him the nationalist resentment which was 
fermented against il in January 1948. Within d year, 
however, be demonstrated his mastery of the Iraqi 
political scene by returning io power av Prime Minis¬ 
ter in January 1949, He succeeded id improving 
public security and in wilhiimwing the army from 
Palestine without incident. He took a very firm tine 
with ihc organising committees of the Communist 
Party, Ihe members of which were hanged. Bui he 
failed to do much to improve the financial 
position of the Government in spite of a personal visii 
to London. He was much disappointed by his failure 
to obtain an advance of rovalues from the Iraq 
Petroleum Company, During the iroublcd period 
which followed Colonel Ziim's coup <f£rm in Syria 
in the spring of 1949, Nun worked hard, but unsuc¬ 
cessfully. for Iraqi-Syrian union, He resigned in 
December 1949, 

In the summer of 1950 he went lo London where 
he negotiated a temporary increase in oil rovalekd 
with ihc Iraq Petroleum Company, In !95] he 
visaed Bahrain, Kuwait and Jordan, Accompanied 
the Regent when the liner visited Kuwait nrui 
Bahrain in the spring of 1952 and Spain in May He 
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ai tended lilt Coronation of Queen Elizabeth in 
June 6953. 

Nuri dominates Iraqi politics, Death or exile have 
removed the few politicians, of his generation such as 
YasLn a] Hjilurm and Rashid AU Uailani who could 
hope (0 rival him. and of the younger men only Saleh 
Jabr offers any serious challenge to his supremacy. 
While it ls true that an agreement between Nuri 
and Saleh Jabr would be in the best inletOsls of 
Iraq. there are no sign* of a rapprochement between 
the two and their political rivalry continues unabated, 
Nuri showed again in February 1952 how com¬ 
pletely he still dominates the political scene by his 
masterly handling of the oil agreements in 
Parliament, Nun's intelligence, vigour and courage 
have not yet begun in fail and he can still deal as 
unscrupulously and ruth1-cs.rdy with his enemies as 
in the pasi. Nevertheless, his outstanding skill in 

S illicit intrigue and his fearless advocacy of the 
ridsh connexion have made him widely distrusted 
both inside and outside Iraq. 

His talent* arc in negotiation and political 
manrcuvre and his. interest in Arab and wurid poli¬ 
tics. His dream is of an Arab Kingdom unified under 
a Kashi mite monarch, this kingdom would exclude 
Egypt and Arabia and would be closely allied with 
Circa t Britain. 

He U uninterested in the details of domestic 
administration and his long periods of power 
have contributed Utile to Iraqi social or economic pro¬ 
gress, Not personally corrupt, he condones corrup¬ 
tion in others, (his son Subiih is notorious in this 
respect) and hi.', nephews and marriage connexions can 
usually count on obtaining GcvemfwtH employment. 
He enjoys his food and drink* lias a keen sense of 
humour and is excellent company. He speaks 
English. German. French anti Turkish. 


92. Nuruddin Mahmud 

Kurd, bom in Mosul in I$99, Educated in Otto¬ 
man military schools, he wax eomnikyooed in die 
Turkish army m I s ) 17 and in the Iraqi army in 1921. 

A graduate of Camberley and Quetta, lie was Iraqi 
Military Attache in London in 1935 and became 
Licuicrtioit-Colonel in 1937, Promoted Colonel in 
1939, he was appointed Ministry of Defence member 
of the Iraqi State Railways Board, aitd in 1940 he 
became Director of Military Operations. 

In 1941 lie opposed Rashid All's rebellion and alter 
its collapse he look over command and initialed die 
Anglo-Iraqi armisricc, Commander 2nd Division 
(Kirkukk I l, 4L-43, Assistant CG.S*. 1943: promoted 
Major-General and appointed Commander 1st 
Division fDjwaniya), 1944 In 1943 he visited Lhe 
Western Desert battlefields, and in 1946 he attended 
the victory celebrations In London. In 3945? he w r as 
promoted Ueutcn*rii-General and commanded the 
Iraqi forces in Palestine, where he was involved in the 
inter-Arab jealousies which prevented the establish - 
tjjoni of an ctfective Arab High Command In 1949 
he returned to command the 1st Division Appointed 
C.G-S in July 1951 In November 1952 the Regent 
culled on him to form a Government at the 
height of ilic riots. He quickly restored order 
and mide a sincere attempt to improve the con¬ 
ditions of the lower closes. He held the portfolios 
iif Defence and Interior in his own Cabinet. He 
resigned after conducting the elections in January 
3953 and. to the disappointment of many officers, 
was prevented by die Regent from returning to 
the army Promoted genera! in November 1952 and 
appointed to the Senate in January 1953 

Me was probably the best Iraqi neneral officer and 
the arms nusves him. Many Iraqis sympathise with 
him for the ungrateful treatment he received after 
s&vine the country He speaks. English and Turkish 
well and his sympathies are steadily pro-British. 


93. Rid nil Ptleos Butti 

Christian of Mosul born I9vi|, Educated aL the 
Assyrian Orthodox School. Mosti l and at Secondary 
School. Bagdad. He later attended night classes and 
graduated irons die Bagdad Law School. 1929, 

Served in minor posts tn the Ministry of interior 
front 1925 to 1929. Contributed to die newspaper 
As tray while still an official and after his resignation 
published Ai ihioti in partnership with Jebran 
Malcors As -t journalist he was consistently ami- 
British, but in Iraqi politics he frequently enanged 
Sides. He supported Nuri Said from 3921 to 1929, 
with occasional lapses. He supported Vasin al 
Hashimi from 1930 i£> E9JS, Bckr btdqi 1936 to 1937, 
and Rii_shid Ali 1938 to 1942. He wav interned in 
1942 but released in 1943 and resumed publication of 
At BiftuJ He went tn Egypt in f' J -M and remained 
there until J943, 

He was Deputy for Mosul in 1935, for Basra lit 
1939 and for liagdnd in 1943, in which year be 
attended the in ter-Parliamentary Conference at 
Rome, He joined the Kliqlal Parly in 3 948 ait.I was 
considered as one of its leaders. He resigned from 
the Majlis with the other Opposition Deputies in 
March 1950 and from the TMtqLil Party in May. 
because of its decision tn contest the by-elections 
t.KCasioriod by the resignations. Appointed Press 
Counsellor at the Iraqi Legation in Cairo in 
February 1951. Returned to Iraq m 1952 FJcCEed 
Deputy for Bagdad in January 1953 

Hutii is a capable and fearless journalist but he is 
unscrupulous, venal and quite unreliable. 


94, Rashid Ali al (iatLirti 

H.njdad Sunni, born 1892. A distant relation of 
the Naqib, A Waqf clerk in Ottoman lime?, he lied 
to Mosul with the: Turks after the capture Of iltgdad 
and practised as a lawyer after the fall of Mosul. 

Appointed judges 1923, he soon showed his ability. 
Minister of Justice under Yashi al I lashimi. 1924-25. 
he resigned over the signing of the Turkish 
Petroleum Company’s concession, Presidervi or Use 
Chamber of Deputies, 1925-26. Minister of Interior 
under Jafar al Askari, 1926-28. 

Again circlet! Deputy in I93U. he resigned hvith 
cithers! in 1931 in protest against the oondtiCE of 
Nun Said’s Government, and became a prominent 
member of the nationalist Hkb al Ikha al Watani. 
Chief Private Secretary to the King 3 932-33, 

Prime Minister from March to October 1933 he 
was appointed Senator in 1934 He helped to 
organise the Euphrates disturbances which forced Ali 
Jaml’K lo resign in spring 1935*and became Minister 
of Interior in the Cabinet then formed by Vasin a I 
Hastthni. 

In 1936 he fled to Istanbul after Bckr SidqPs 
e**up if£iut. Returning to Iraq in 1937, he opposed 
Jamil Madfai’s Govern me ru and was deported to 
Anah for a short time in 1938, 

Prime Minister from March 1940 to January 1941, 
lie moved steadily towards a closer understanding 
with the Axk He kept dose COhtaCt with the Italian 
Legation in Bagdad, supported the intrigue* of the 
Mufti of Jerusalem, --pinsored ihr overtures made 
by Naji Shnukat Of.v.) to the German Minister in 
Turlfcy, and encouraged the pro-Nazi press Forced 
to resign by British pressure in January 1941* he 
ret Limed to office through a coup tTlziai in April, 
installed Sharif Sharaf in place of the Regent and* 
backed by the Iraqi Army, refused to allow more 
than one "brigade of British troop# in Iraq. 

Tn May 1941, when hostilities broke out between 
the Iraqi Army and the British forces in Habtanivv, 
he tried to unite the country against Britain but failed 
to gel substantial tribal support, After the defeat of 
the Iraqi forces he fled to Persia. Turkey, and finally 
to Germany, 
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He was tried in absentia by court martial aetd 
sentenced to death in 1942. Recognised by the Asi* 
a* legitimate Prime Minister of Iraq, he conducted 
an a mi-British campaign by radio throughout the war. 

In 1945 he escaped through the German lines to 
Prague and thence, with a false passport and Lite 
unwitting assistance of Allied military transport, to 
Marseilles, from where he sailed to Beirut He 
arrived at Riyadh in September 1945, declared him¬ 
self to I bn Saud and was granted ass turn. 

He is still in Riyadh, an extra thorn in Saudi- 
HashimiEC relations. His health is now said to be 
declining rapidly Ibn Saud is said to be tired of 
hint, but schemes to move him elsewhere have not so 
far been satisfactory, and seasonal rumours that the 
Regent had pardoned Inin have proved untrue. 
These rumours gained in Htrerigih after the accession 
of King Faisal 11 and* since many of his former 
associates have returned to position - ; ■ f authority, it 
is possible that he will soon be allowed to return to 
Iraq. He still has admirers in Iraq, particularly in 
the Istiqlai Party, 

95. Rauf al lEilimni 

Bagdad Shia. born 1897. Educated at the Bagdad 
la w School, he was appointed to a clerical post in the 

Ministry of Finance in 1922 and rose—it is said not 
entirely hy merit -to be Director-General of Customs 
and Excise in 1935. 

Minister of Finance under Vasin al Hashinru 
193? 36 Again Director General of Cusiums and 
Excise 1938-4(5, Minister of FLnan.ce under Nuri 
8aid 1940 ; of Soda I Affairs under Rashid All 
I94(>—41- and again of SiX’ial Affairs in Ruiltid All’s 
rebel Government in Apri 1-May I’Hl. 

After Rashid Ali's overthrow lie lied to Persia* 
where he was arresled by British forces in autumn 
1941 and sent for interment so Southern Rhodesia, 
Sent hack to Iraq for trial tn 1944, he was condemned 
to three years’ hard labour and sequeitnition of his 
property. 

After his release Etc engaged in burititvi, and 
gradually reinstated hsTuvdf until in May 195Q he 
was appointed Director-General vt Income Tax. In 
July 1952 he was appointed ft member of the Govern¬ 
ment Oil Btxird. 

Although he talks the conventional Arab nationalist 
language* he was a tool rather titan an associate of 
Rashid Ali, Llarij in 395ri he matte himself known 
to li member of this Embassy and since then has 
regained his ]>isiri(-n in Bagdad society. 

lie speak* no English, 

96, Knur al Fluid in hi 

Sunni of Bagdad, horn IS.l*4. Educated at Istanbul 
and at Berlin and Geneva Universities. Before the 
wnr lie wa* successively a clerk in the legal drafting 
department of the Turkish Ministry of Justice* a 
professor of law at the J’urkish Law College, 
Oaimnttqam of Diva la. and adviser on foreign affairs 
to lilt Turkish Governor of Bagdad. Immediately 
before us full he was the Mayor of Bagdad. He 
went in' Berlin shortly before the occupaiion* arid 
later to Switzcrkind. He was not pernuttevt to return 
to Bagdad until 1920. 

In Bagdad iie pr.iqitsijd ns a lawyer and took rio 
pari in Nationalist agitation, but wav asked to go with 
his father when the latter was deported to Istanbul 
in August 1920, He returned in 1921 and look up 
hi* law' praciu-e. obtaining much of the business of 
foreign firms owing to his knowledge of lariguagL^. 
Professoral the Bagdad Law School 1922, Dean 1923, 

Deputy for Hiltn 1924, he opposed the 1922 Treaty* 
Minister of Finance under Abdul Mmhstn ul S;i‘adurt, 
Minister of Jusbec under Jafur a I Ask an Iraqi 

Minister to Ankara 19^ He resigned In 1930 and 
returnedi to Bagdad a* legal adviser to the Iraq 
Petroleum Company. 


Iraqi Munster in London from 1936 to 1939 when 
he resigned. He generally spends the summer 
months tn England, 

Rauf hex a charming and kindly personality and 
looks on the intrigues and enthusiasms of Iraqi 
politics with an indulgent contempt He is universally 
popular and consequently welt informed, but wall not 
often talk about politics. He speaks English, French, 
German and Turkish. S* badly crippled with 
arthritis. In April 1952 he surprised Baedud society 
by marrying .Vlajda. the stepdaughter of Daud al 
Haidari ( t y,v.5. 

$7* Kav ill Lit Aliy ah* liajj 

Shia. Sheikh of the Bam Hasson tribe of 
Diwaniyu. Born about I $90, Deputy for Diwamya 
live limra between 1933 and 1939, At that time he 
was a fervent nntionaliSL A Senator from 1944 n> 
June 1952. In November 3 952 he became Minister 
of Agriculture in Murtiddin Mahmud'* Cabinet. Re- 
uppointed to the Semite in April 1953, He is not of 
much political importance. He speaks Arabic only. 

Sa'wd l nwr 

Born in Kcrbala, in 1937, Shi4, Sort of Umar 
Haj Alwan. one of Ute Rerbata representatives on 
the Constituent Assembly. Educated at Kerbala and 
Bagdad. Graduated in the Law College about I94J. 
ThcreuFicr he practised as a lawyer m KcrbaU until 
1947* when lie became Deputy for Kcrhala. He was 
oot re-ckcicdin 1948. but wu* put in in a bye-electlott 
later in the year. Minister for Social Adairs in Ali 
Jaudat'v Government of December 1449, and of 
Education in Tawfik al Suweidi’s Cabinet in 
February I95i>. A member of Nuri Pasha's Constitu¬ 
tional V ei ion Party November 1949. 

In the Chamber of Deputies niter he had failed to 
substantiate allegations of corruption which he had 
made against four Cabinet Ministers, he was 
suspended for tlie remainder al the parliamentary 
session, 

A protege of Saleh Jabr* who wa* a friend of his 
father. He owns a little property in Kcrbab. He 
iv full i T large ideas but very inexperienced and 
jmrudligcnt, 

99. Sadiq al Ruvva.rrt 

Bagdad Shin, bom about I$95, Fducaied at the 
Bagdail: Law School, he prttcliiod as a lawyer for 
several years. 

Elected Deputy for Kut in 1930. he supported 
Yasitt a I Hashimi and was a member of the !kha al 
Watflsti Party. Minister of Education under Vasin 
al Hadimru 3 935-36. Minister of Economics under 
Nuri Said 1939-4'> and of Education under Rashid 
Ali in 1941 

Remaining inactive during the 1941 disturbances* 
he was Minister of Justice 1941-42 and of Com- 
numicalions and Works December 1943 io June 1944 
under Nuri Said ; of Finance under Muharmned as 
Sadr, January to June I94®t and of Defence under 
Muza him Pachuchi from June to October A 

Senator from 1941. Iris appointment w-a^i not renewed 
in 1949. A founder member of the United Popular 
Front. May 195). He left the Front in June 1952 
and was elected Deputy for Bagdad, in January 1953. 
He owns and edits the influential newspaper Ai 

thiftoi 

Ssdiq i* a renophobc with violent prejudices and 
ill-concealed fanaticbm As Minister of Defence in 
194S he was mainly responsible for the fierce sen¬ 
tences passed cm Jcw-s hy the courts martini and for 
encmiraging anti-Jewish feeling. He docs not like 
the British' and hi* policy is often indistinguishable 
from that of the IstiqhiTParty. He speaks Arabic 
only. His private life i* Eiisreputablc. 
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100. Suk-h Haidar 

Shia df Bagdad bom in |9|4, *\f[c.-r completing 

hi* ^coadaxy school education in Bagdad, he went 
for a year in the American University of Beirut and 
from IVJ->—3 6 to the London School of Economics 
where he look u decree in economics. Assistant 
Collector of ( n stems, 1936-37. In 1937 he returned 
for j '.ear lo the London School of Lconomics for 
further study. On his return to Iraq he studied 
land problems and went back again lo his London 
School of Economies from 1 ¥39-42. Ph.D. of 
London University, 1942, In 1943 46 he held 
various appointments m the Ministry of Supply, and 
irt 1946-4® in the Ministry of RjHK>«. 

Member of the Iraqi Delegation to the San 
Francisco Conference 1945. Acting Di rector- 
General of Slate Domains, 194S. In the same year 
he was seconded from the Ministry of 3 inatiec and 
made Deputy Governor of the National Bank of 
Iraq. In 1950 he went lo Washington and London 
in connexion with the negotiations for ihc Intcr- 
nalfonal Bank loan to Iraq and the Scarce Currency 
Agreement. His appointment as Deputy Governor 
of the National Bank was suddenly though not 
unexpectedly terminated in June 1952. 

A supporter of Saleh Jabr. lie is intelligent, but 
conceded, ansi he docs not get on well with his 
colleagues He also has tliu reputation, of being 
untrustworthy. He was on very rad terms with the 
Governor of the National Rank, Abdul Hah Hafiz 
(f/ r.j, who refused to deal with him or give him any 
work to do, He appears to suspect that British 
influence was to blame for this treatment, but he is 
on fr: oilJC, terms with member- of the embassy stuff. 
He speaks excellent finglish, His wife is the sister 
of the wife of Abdul Karim al Urn Iq.v). 

101, Sulch in hr, K.B.F. 

Shij, born about in Nasiriya. 1 Eis father was 
a carpenter, originally from the Beni -'aid tribe of 
Shatta. Educated in NaSinVa, he became a clerk 
in the Najaf court in 1919. 

By 1924 he had risen to he head clerk irt the 
Ministry of Justice, He entered the Bagdad La* 
College the same year, and after graduation in 
1927 -28 he was appointed us a judge and served for 
over two years irt the Middle Euphrates. 

E lected Deputy for the Muntalik irt 19.Iff and 1934, 
he was Minister of Education under Jamil Madfui 
November 1933 to February 1934. Mutasamf 
Kerba.Fi 1935-36. Appainicd Minister of Justice 
under Hiknutt Suluimaii in October 3 936, he resigned 
in June 193? over the Euphrates disturbances and left 
the country. He returned after I liknial’s resignation 
and was appointed Director-Gen era I of Customs and 

\CI!§£« 

Minister of Education December 19311 to February 
1940 and then of Social .Affairs until March 1940 
under Nuri Said. Mutftsurif of Basra from June 
1940, he supported she Regent when his Royal 
Highness fled to Basra in April! 941 to escape fromi 
Rashid All Arrested by Rashid Ali. he narrowly 
escaped a heavy sentence and was, released on condi¬ 
tion he Heft the country. He withdrew to Tehran and 
returned after Rashid Alt's fall. 

Minister of Interior October 194! la October 1942. 
<4 Finance until June 1943. and again of Interior 
until October 1943 under Nun Said. Minister of 
Finance June 1944 to February 1946 and Acting 
Minister of Supply August lo December 1944 under 
Hamdi Fuebaehi." During Pachachi's absences he 
acted ns. Prime Minister and was expected to form 
a Government when the Pschachi Cabinet resigned. 
He was not. however, chosen, and spem much of the 
summer of 1946 in England. 

He was appointed honorary K B E for war services 
in 1946. 

After a short time as Minister of Finance under 
Nufi Said in November 1946 he became the Hirst 


Shia Prime Minister oi Iraq after Uie elections oi 
March J9-i7, Forced to resign m January is4B by 
popular demonstrations against ihc Portsmouth 
Treaty, lie ^pcot much of 194® abroad, but gradually 
recovered lux positron during 1949 and became 
Minister ol Interior under Fawfiq Suwcidi in 
February 3 95b. He was not invited lo join Nun 
Said's cabinet in September 1950 and he spent the 
winter months abroad. His relations with Nufi 
improved in the spring of 1951 but efforts to bring 
turn into the cabinet did not succeed. In Juno he 
was granted permission to form the Popular Socialist 
Party, Saleh now scorns determined U> wrest the 
political leadership in Iraq from Nuri and the rift 
between the two has widened since 1951, fhit 
rivalry has been intensified by the supporters of both 
sides. 1'n fortunately Saleh is much under the influ¬ 
ence of Saiyid Abdul Mahdt fo.vj and as a result 
his party has become more and more identified with 
extremist Shia sectarianism. For purely political 
reasons he and Jiis party opposed the oil agreements 
in Parliament in February 1952, For similar reasons 
they joined in the demand for direct elections which 
led to the riots in November 1952. Several party 
member* were arrested after the disorders. Saleh 
called on his followers to boycott the elections of 
January 1953 on the grounds thu.1 they were being 
rigged. All except six of Ids followers withdrew. 

Saleh's merit has justified his rise from obscurity 
to E>c the first Siua Prime Minister and most powerful 
Shia politician iri Iraq, He has a strong persona lily 
and t> capable, energetic and courageous. Hls 
influence in the Euphrates area is greater thin any 
other man's and many of the better young olSicuL 
arc his admirers. On die other hand."is he showed 
when Prime Minister, he is dictatorial,, secretive, 
pompous mid vindictive; and Ihnv he makes many 
bitter enemies. 

As an administrator Saleh Jabr left u good mule, 
though he was ton aloof to make many personal 
friends. As Prime Minister he concerned himself too 
much with long-range economic planning and foreign 
policy, neglecting his colleagues and his cncraic- and 
the necessary short-term economic measures. This 
neglect was ihc ultimate cause of Jn> fall 

His sympathies are with Britain, but he is a hard 
bargainer for the interests of his country. Has great 
disappointment in foreign affairs was his failure in 
1947 to persuade the Arab League to impose oil 
sanctions m the Americans as a reprisal for their 
pro-7 ion ist policy. He is an ardent advocate of 
Arab Unity and in particular of the Fertile Crescent 
Plan, 

His first wife died in 1436 and in 1942 he married 
the strong-minded and meddlesome daughter of the 
late Addai it J cry an, chief of the influential Alhu 
Sultan if ihc of Hi 13a. During the war her inter¬ 
ference lost him much support when the Albu Sultan 
were divided, hut in recent years he has regained, and 
profiled by, the full support of the llilla district. 

He speaks English, 

192, Saleh Sails at Julihtni 

Sunni of tlvcr Juhiir tribe of Mosul, born in fo98. 
Commissioned in the Turkish army in 1916 and in 
the Iraqi army in 1921, he was appointed instructor 
in (he newly formed Small Arm-, School fia Bagdad. 
During this appointment he attended a small arms 
course at Hythc. and later attended courses at the 
Iraqi Stall College and ihc Staff College. Camber ley. 
A personal friend of Rekr Sidqi and a supporter 
of ihc 1936 coup tTfifait he was retired after the 
assassination of Bekr Sidqi and appointed Assistant 
Director-General of Ihc Iraqi Slate Railways In 
1941, afier Rashid AITs flight, he was Invited to 
rejoin the army and was appointed fi.O.C. ?nd Divi¬ 
sion. In 1944 be succeeded ['.mail Nnntiq fo-v.3 at 
Chief of the General Staff. He stilt holds this 
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appointmcm. He wit promoted lieutenant-general 
in J94S and general in 1950. Git handing over the 
office of the Chief of ihc General Staff in 1951 to 
General Nuruddin Mahmud he became a 

Senator, He was offered [be Ministry of Defence 
by Nasral al-Farjsi during liis abortive attempt to 
form a Cabinet in January 1953. 

He neither drinks, smokes nor gambles, and is said 
to be ;usi and honest, but he had neither the ability 
nor tnc personality to be a good C.G.S. and his 
impotence as a leader was displayed in the 1948 
Palestine campaign. He speaks English. 

|{I3. Sami Fattah 

A native of Mosul of Kurdish origin, born In 1905, 
Educated at flic Teachers" Training College in 
Bagdad, he taught in Iraqi schools from 1922 to 1925. 

In 3 925 he joined the Iraqi A may and was sent 
to Sandhurst in 1926. Commissioned in the Iraqi 
Army in 1928, he was attached to the newly formed 
Royal Iraqi Air Force and returned to England for 
‘raining with the R.A.F, When he came hack lo Iraq 
he was appointed to the Royal Iraqi Air Force, in 
which he ha*, served ever since.. 

He graduated from the Iraqi Sta f l College in 3 937 
and in 1941, after the Rashid Ali rebellion, he was 
appointed Commander of the R.LAi-. He his held 
this appointment ever since (with ihc rank of 
Brigadier until 1952 when he was nude i Major- 
Gene rail, c %cejit for a short interlude in 1948 when 
he was sent to Europe on a secret arms purchasing 
mission which was a complete failure. 

He i.v an energetic and jovial man. a good 
disciplinarian, and one of the Iraqi army’s best 
leaders. He Iron made every effort to improve the 
iraining and equipment of the RJ A F He speaks 
English well and his sympathies arc pro-British. 

164, Sami Shankar 

Sunni of Bagdad, bom 1893. Brother of Naji 
SJnwkat (e/.v. k Graduated from Military College of 
Medicine. Istanbul. 19lb. Joined (be Arab army m 
Syria in 1919, 

Appointed lo Iraqi Hcallti .Sen. ice 1923 : Dircelor- 
Gcncral of Education 3 937: Director-General of 
Public Health 1936: again Director-General of 
Education 1939, 

Minister of Social Affairs 1939 and of Education 
|94tJ under NurL Slid He wsi^. re appointed Director 
General of Education in April 1940 and rclaincd this, 
pcisilian through the disturbances of 3 941 un.il] 1943, 
when tie became Diresttor-Gciieiil of Social Affairs, 

Resigned from Government service in 1945 and 
started the newspaper Ba'th at Qawtrd, whidi was 
violently nationalist, anti-Communist and an to British 
and was suppressed in 1946, In 1949 he started a 
political parly named IsJah. together with a few 
retirwl officials. Elected Deputy for Km in the bye- 
elections of June 1950. 

He is earnest K obtuse and fairly honest, wiili an 
exaggerated sense of his own importance. He speaks 
Arabic iind Turkish only. 

Shakir al Wadi. M.V4F 

Bagdad Sunni, twrn 3894. An officer in the 
Turkish army from 1915 to the Armistice:, he joined 
the Iraqi army in 1921. 

Promoted captain in 1928, he was attached for 
training to British units in the United Kingdom in 
142 ']. In 1930 he was promoted major arid, made 
A.D.C to King Faisal, on whose staff tic served 
during Hiv Majesty's State visit to Britain in 1933. 
He was promoted lieutenant-colonel and attended the 
Stall College, Camhcrley, in 1 ^ 35 . 

Returning to Iraq in 1936. he was appointed 
G.S O.I. in the Kirkuk Division, of which Bckr Sidqi 
was. the G-O.C, and was the latter’s right-hand man 
in Hie 1936 vour d'£iat. Appointed military attache 
in London after the murder of ftekr Sidqi in 1937. he 
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was dismissed and placed on the retired fot u few 
weeks later. Jiul suoij began to take p.irl in polmcul 
iningue, 

Appointed second secretary in die Iraqi Legation in 
Tehran in 193 ,J , hclaEcr fell under the influence i>i the 
German Legation there and as charge d ali a ires in 
1941 he dutifully carried out the imlnuciions of 
Riudtid All's rebel Government. 

Consul at Jerusalem 1941 44. First secretary tund 
surEieiimes charge d'affaires) in the Iraqi Legation in 
London 1.944-46. Appointed Master of Ceremonies 
3t the Palace 1946. 

Minister of Defence under Nuri Said November 
1946 lo March [947; under Saleh Jubf March 1947 
to January 1948: under MuzaJum Paehachi Octo¬ 
ber 1948" to January 3 949 ; under Nuri Said 
January 1949 in December 1449 ; and under Tawfiu 
Suwcidi from February 3950 and under Nuri Said 
from September 1950. He acted as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs from September 1950 to February 
I95L, and acted in the same capacitv in 1451. He 
became a member of the Central Committee of the 
Constitutional Union Furty in November I960 
Appointed Senator March 1949. 

Shakir used to enjoy the persona! friendship and 
confidence of die Regent, So whose influence he 
owed his ftequem ministerial appointments since 
19+6. hut m 1^52 (ie fell from favour. He is widely 
disliked in politics! circles, partly on account of his 
very disreputable private life. He speaks English 
well arid supports Iraq's British connexion. 

106 , Shnwkat at Zahawi, Dr, 

Kurd, born about IS98, the sort of a colonel in the 
Ottoman army. Fduculcd in Racdad and at the 
Military Medical College in Coustaminopk, he joined, 
the Iraqi Health ficr-icc in f‘*22. 

l-fo h&s specialised in pathology, on which he has 
written a number of articles. He is now Director of 
the Central Pathological Institute and Professor of 
Pathology in the Royal Medical College, 

He was Minister of Social Affairs under Tawfiq al 
Suweidi for a short time in 3 946. 

In tile Royal Medical College he is an incompetent 
intriguer, but since he is married to a daughter of 
the late Mohammed Fad hit Pasha a! Dighcslani, 
and therefore has connexions with Najib al Rawi. 
(q.v.) and Hikmat Suhuman it/.v,k he cannot easily 
be tirsveated. He speaks English. 

M>7, la ha a I Hivdiemi 

Sunni of Bagdad, born IS SB- Educated at Istanbul 
and served in the Turkish army in Arabia and ihc 
Yemen during lEae First World War. Appointed to 
the Turkish General Stiff 192b. 

He returned to Bagdad in 1922. joined the Iraq 
army and was given command of the troops In 
Mosul. C.G.S, 1923. He was on the staff of the 
High Commissioner for the frontier negotiations with 
Turkey after the Treaty of Lausanne 19J4. When 
the post of C-G.S- was abolished he became tutor to 
the then Crown prince Glra-ri 1924; Chid of the 
Census IJeparlmcn! 1926 ; and Director of Fduc.ition 
1928. In 1930 he again became C.G.S. In 1931 he 
visited Ihc Imam Yahyn and coadutktf the Iraq- 
Ycraco Treaty of Friendship. He was in Turkey in 
October (936 when the Bckr Sid^i d'fiftit forced 
the resign,tlion of the Prime Minister (Toha*s brother, 
the lute Yasin a] Hashemi), ant! he did not return to 
Iraq unlit September 1937. after the murder of Bckr 
Sidqi, 

Ejected Deputy for Rami ad December 1937 and 
again in 3 934. In DecciuEver 1938, in colluboration 
with the CON. lfus,iin Fawji fo.r.). he organised 
the military demonstration which caused the resigna¬ 
tion of Jamil Madfai 0/.e.> nml replaced him as Prime 
Minister by Nuri Said. Tabu became Minister of 
Defence in Nun’s Govemmeni and retained (bis port¬ 
folio in the succeeding Government of Rashid Ali 
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in i WO. He resigned m January t^4] and liumd; 
inx4MK Pjrtrii^ Minute? in February, He railed L 
break Use influence os' the pro-Avis military clique, 
who overthrew him and ?.ct up uie unconstitutional 
Ucvernmcm of Rashid Ali a month kite; Ik then 
retired tc Turkey, where he remained for the urst 
at the war. because Nuri Said was unwilling to allow 
him to return 

He spent much of the time after the war in Syria., 
but in May 1951 he played the leading pan m the 
formation of the United Popular Front. He was 
elected President of the Front's Supreme Committee, 
but in the spring of 1953 showed signs of losing 
interest m domestic polities. He knows no English 
but speaks French, Turkish and Arabic. 

He is no friend of the British, nor for that matter 
of the Crown; Prince with whom he engaged in a 
slanging match in £952 before ,i gathering of ex* 
Prime Ministers, 

1GH. Tuh.dn Qurtri, k.LW.O. 

Sunni of Daftiiaus, horn ltd-33. He was.with King 
FaF.ff in Damascus and accompanied him to liurepe 
in 1920, Came to Bagdad with Lbe Hint and 
appointed A D C, in 192], 

Master of Ceremonies at the F’alaoe 1932, iie 
acci ; i r ‘ mied King Erairal on his State mil to England 
in 1933, He resigned in 1936 owing to Princess 
scandalous marriage. Counsellor in Iraqi 
Legation. Tehran. 1936. Consul-General, Bombay, 
1937. Director of Protocol in the Ministry for 
Foreign Affair* in February and Consul-General, 
Beirut, in July 1939 He became* in addition. 
Chaste d T Aila»r« at Damascus when the Iraqi 
Govcrnnttasi recognised the new Syrian Government 
in E943. Accredited Minister to Syria an;; Me 
Lebanon in £9.14. Acting Director ■General, foreign 
Affairs 1945, Minister at Parts 1946 Master of 
Ceremonies at the Palicc 1947 In June 1949 he wj •. 
temporarily appointed Minister at Tehran when tire 
Recent visited Pen tit in elicit year, but returned to 
his post at the Palace 3 few months later In June 
1952 he accompanied the Amir Abdul Huh to 
Amman. He was responsible for arranging King 
Faisal 11"* Accession celebrations in May 1953 and 
was a member of the Iraqi delegation to the Corortfi' 
lion of Oneen Elizabeth the following month, 

TuKinis -odihle and clever and makes an efficient 
and agreeable Master of Ceremonies He much 
enjoys his whisk) and the company of European 
Indies, politically he is a lightweight. He is married 
tn i he he new of Abdul Wabhah Pasha Oarlas of 
Basra He speaks Turkish. French and English. 
Fl.s ambition is to succeed the Amir Zaid as am- 
batsador in London. 

It}?* Tuir) ail Asksli 

Sunni, born in Akppo in l l M4. -Sun of the fate 
Jrafar Rasim nl Askari Hutl Said is his uncle. 
Pdti , a I ai King's College, Cambridge, from 
19,3' : -5 and took a dpi*re* in enginesrisi ?. In 
|Wfi 37 worked ns engineer with the Grampian 
Ejectridl> Supply Company in Scotland. Engineer 
in lii- Dircctdralc-Ccnerif of Intention. 19.17 43, 
Deputy for Kut, 1943-48. From May to October 
J94S rerved with the Vrab Legion in Jerusalem and 
held the rank of captain Appointed Director of the 
V ic'iltum! Section of the Development Board in 
A nrjil 1952 He resigned in the nuiumn md was 
fleeted Deputy for Otlaal Salih in January 195>. 

Turiq wus i member of the Higher Committee of 
NuriN Constitutional Union P.irtv Intdlipent, 
wealthy, able and witty, he is one nf the Tew younger 
Iraqis with a balanced judgment. Although a sincere 
N fill email si he regards (he riiorfeominiijs of his own 
countrymen with amused cynicism H? is :* genuine 
friend "and admire' of Britain and :i believer In ihc 
British connexion He is also friendly with the 
United States Embassy, Tariq speaks estudjent 


Lngi;idi. Turkish .old flume French, His wife, a 
dausurer o* the late Junta r ai Pacha clu, aLvo speaks 
good iungu.-di nml appears in mixed society. i hej 
entertain ire.^ueauy and well. 

J lu, s awtiq al >ail> 

Suum. born about JS95. A stud cm at the Law 
Scuisol m Bagdad at the outbreak of the First World 
War* he completed his studies after the British 
occupation and was appointed |o a post ill tire Depart' 
meat of Justice in 1923, 

float 1 1, 2<> la 1943 he was a judge and served 
in many parts of the country, though the bulk of his 
sere iK was in Bagdad, He gained the reputation 
of a strong and just judge without political ambitions. 

Appointed Mutesarrif of Kut 1943, and transferred 
to Diwamya 1944. Minister of Economics. under 
Saleh Jabr from September 1947 to January 194$, 
and of Interior under Nun Said from March to 
September T '49. Appointed CompErolfcr-Ocncrjl of 
Accounts in November I 949. 

He i> j quiet, rearing man who neither mat kes nor 
drinks. 

He wav a goad pudge, but u poor administrator, 
lie is imp ■ oivj and unimaginative, and needs always 
the letter c4 the Lvw to support 4 decision ihnt others 
may enforce Though not a member of Saleh Jabri.s 
party, he is one oi his principal supporters. He 
speaks no English. 

Ill, lull til) Suweidi. 

Sunni, at a welbssubfished Bagdad family, boro 
about iSJ49. Fdueated*t Bagdad. Istanbul and Pans, 
where he studied International Law, lie was appointed 
interpreter to ihe Ministry »?f Education tu Isiuribul 
lit ] £3. I ii b,e Same year he represented Jraq at the 
Arab Cimierenec so Fariv During the I test World 
War he was in Istanbul After the armistice he 
joined the Arab Government in Syria and was 
appointed a judge at Damascus, lie returned lr> 
fhgd.id in 1921 and was appointed Assistant Govern.' 
men i Coitnwllor and Director of the Law School. 

Deputy from 1924. President of die Chamber 
1929, he ha; held the following Cabinet posts; 
Education under Abdul Musin' Sa'adun 1928: 
Foreign AiTaire under Jarmt Madfai in 1934 : Justiee 
in Jamil Mndf.ii’s twelve day Cabinet nf 1935 . 
Foreign AM airs Wf/rin under Madfai 1937 ; Foreign 
Affairs under Taha ;tl 1941. He Was Deputy 

Prime Minisie" under Nuri Push a for a short time in 
1943 Hut resigned the folbwing year when the coo- 
stitiiiLonal validity of this office was eiik*d in uwcsiion. 
He was Prime Minisicr in 1979. 1 *44fi and 1950 and 
joined Nuri Said's Cabinet ns Deputy Prime Minister 
and Acting Minister for laveign Affairs in February 
1951. Resigned from the Cabinet In July 1951. 
Member of ihc Regency Council during the Regent's 
brief visit to Amiiun in June 1952. Foreign 
Minister under Jamil Mldfai in January 1953. 

Tawlki was Iraqi Minister H Tehran in 1931 and 
has had considerable diplomatic experience- As 
Minister for Foreign Affairs he headed the Iraiqji 
Delegation to Geneva in 1937, where be ts said to 
have handled ihe ffalrsline and Assyrian questions 
with i.iat and moderation. He again represented Iraq 
at Geneva in 1938 and afterwaMs visited London to 
discus the Palestine problem with the British Foreign 
and Colonial Secretaries He was a member of the 
Iratii Delegation to the San Francisco Confcrcna* in 
1945, and in mis Tie was one oF ihe iignatorjes of 
the onratified Portsmouth Treaty. Attended meeting 
nf the Arab League Political ( ommitfec in April 
1953 at Cairo. 

LFi* elder brother, the late Naj£ Suwci'.b, was a 
pro-nirtent member of R.'tshid Alik rcl^l Governm-.-ut 
but Trwflq was not implicated in (he movement. 
NcvenhelessJ he is not completely trusted by the 
Revcrit and wit not appointed a Scnaior until 1947. 
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The Regent also vetoed Nun's proposal to include 
him in his Cabinet in the autumn of 1949. 

Tawfiq is iiuclligenc subtle and not altogtthei 
honest, either potmenUy or IhumeiaLly, In Arab 
affaits he generaII) follows the Egyptian lead and 
in Iraqi politics he is normally opposed to Nun Said 
but lias co-operated with him on occasion. He L 
popularly supposed to be a Liberal. It was lie who 
permitted the opcr.+Uon of political panics in 194b 
after they had been banned for many years, and [qt 
a tiluirt time in I94fi he was president of the Liberal 
Party He also bos some reputation as a naiionalist, 
but it is doubiful if any of his pnlitjcal convictions 
are strongly hdd. He is a rich man, a lauded pro¬ 
prietor, who has also wide business interests, in many 
case* in partnership with Iraqi Jcw^. He is known 
to have used his political affluence in favour of las 
business interests. He has a keen sense of humour, 
is excellent company and speaks French and English 
fluently but incorrectly. 

111. Tawfjq Wahbi Mi'nif, C-R.E. 

Kurd Nuluiautiiyj, bc?rn in I8ti7. Graduating 
from the Turkish Military College in 1904, he served 
in European Turkey and was a regimental com¬ 
mander and later a stall officer in the Ottoman arim 
during the 1914-18 war. 

After the war he joined Uie Iraqi army and was 
appointed Military Adviser to Sheikh Mahmud (l/.v.) 
in 1923. Leaving Sheikh Mahmud when Uic lallcns 
conduct became impossible, he appointed t om- 
maud-ou of the Bagdad Military College with the 
rank of colonel. In 1929 he was sent on a course 
to the United Kingdom, 

MuHjgatrif of SulaiiiKLiuya tor a short lime in 1930, 
he remained unemployed for several years afterwards 
but vviis ultimately appointed Director-General of 
Surveys. He rcsignevf from Government service in 
194 I and made a comfortable fortune as a contractor. 

Minister of Economics under Hirndi Factnchi 
1944 46. of Education under Snlclt Jabr in 1947, and 
of Sociil Affairs un t ! iwli.j :tl Snwcidi in 1950. 
Made a Senator in |94K. 

Appointed Honorary c.B '• fur war services in 
194ft. Fleeted second vice-president of Saleh Jubr's 
Popular Sixrialist Purty in July 1951. Although at 
fir$t an enlhiudasLic supporter of Saleh Jabr his faith 
in the party weakened and he was not UjWel when all 
political parties were abolished in November 1952, 

Tawliq k keenly inlcreslei in Kurdish culture and 
has spvot much time compiling Kurdish dictionaric b 
and writing Kurd Eh grammars. To voting Kurdish 
nationalists he pleads moderation, tut he is not 
in El ucnii.tl with them, 

He is a kind man. frank, affable and an Anglophile 
being honorary viee^president of the British Institute 
Club ;oid chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
British Council-sponsored Rreporatory S^’hool in 
Bagdad. His achievements in office fall short of his 
excellent intentions, and he is not a man lo sway 
his colleague?,. He speaks English. Persian and 
Turkish as well ns Kurdish and Arabic. 

113. 1. mar Nadhmi 

Kurd, born Kifri 1893. Educated ai the Bagdad 
Law School, he was a civil judge before the 1914-18 
w:sr and Public Prosecutor to the Bagdad Military 
Court during the war. 

He served ns a iudge again from 1921 to 1927, and 
from then to 1937 he was Mulatairif in a number o' 
province?- Director-General of Revenues I937-J8 

Minister of lEccmstnks and Communications and 
kler Of Interior under Nuri Said 1939 40; of Com¬ 
munications and Works, under Rashid Ah in 1940 ; 
of Interior under T aha al Hastrimi in 1941 and under 
Nuri Said 1943 44 ; of Jtisiicc under Tawflq ;i| 
Suwddl in 1946. under Nuri Said November T946 
to March 1947 and under Mohammed al Sadr 
January to March 144ft uitl nf Interior under 


Muza him Paeh.ichi 1948 49. PttHity Prime Minister 
undci' Nuri Said 1949. Again Minister ol lutcoor 
under Ali Jaudat December 1949 to February 195i> 
and again m February 1951 under Nuri Said* whose 
cabinet he joined ai Minister without Portfolio m 
December 195U, He has been a Senator since 1939. 

Hl t probably owes his rase to eminence to the 
friends he made in the provinces (especially in the 
Nprciri where he served as Mutusarrif. to the support 
of Nuri Said, and to a cautious and dtgJtiffed 
demeanour. He is Jctested by Saleh Jabr's party, 
He speaks no English. He enjoys the Regent’s 
confidence. He is disUluskuied and in poor health 
and says he will Lake no further port m politics. 

114, 3 nil;, a tjaviiiu 

Sunlit of Mosul, born 1913, Educated Bagdad 
Law College. 

Hus joined Government, -service m 1936, Was 
appointed Superintendent in the Council of Ministers' 
Office in 1937 and later tramifetred to Uhc Iraqi State 
Railways. 

Lie was, at that tune an active Left-winger, and 
was reported u> have a hand in the publication of the 
clandestine newspaper At Shamm* In 1943 he was 
anvsttd for the distribution of Leftist literature and 
was tli:>chafged from the Iraqi State Railways, In 
1944 he started the newspaper Ai Sha ub a* the otgan 
of ihe now dcfurKF Leftist party of Lhat name. He 
now awns and edits this paper him self, and it is no 
longer connected vuth any party. B; the middle of 
1953 it had become the best and mosi popular news¬ 
paper in Bagdad . He visited Eng I mid w ith u 
party of journalists in 1945 and became a con¬ 
vinced and outspoken admirer of the British people. 
In 1946 lie joined, the National Democratic Party 
but soon resigned owing (o personal differenceIF- 
was taken up by h.-i]cb Jabr in 1947 and accompanied 
him to London in January 5 94ft for the denature 
of the unratified Portsmouth Treaiy. l ie again visited 
England in the ■.ummer of 1949 and 1953. In 
addition to journalism he practises as a lawyer and 
ij paid a retainer by the Iraq Petroleum Company. 

Yahya is a clever young man wain a frank and 
friendly meaner ami a pronounced -4ammer. Hi- 
newspaper is above the law level of the Bagdad pre >s, 
ami be hau die courage on occasion to express 
unpopular opinions, He regards Saleh Jabr as 
Iraq’s iriuin hope for the future, but he is also on 
close terms wuth Nuri. He has not abandoned his 
Socialist leanings and is a sincere advocate of 
reforms, but he ts now no revolutionary He is 
married to a niece of the late Amin Zuki Suleiman 
and speaks good English. 

115. \ ti nt Abdullah al Cailani LSaiytilj 

Sunni, born I lJ 07 of the family of the Naqibs of 
Bagdad. Educated at lire da J and Bnlliol College, 
Oxford. 

He returtied to Iratj in t !jl 34 and was appointed !o 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, in which lie became 
Director tn" the Political Section in 1945. Director- 
General in 1949. Acting Under-Scerctarv in January 
1951 and Undcr-Secretory in 1952. He became a 
Minister Plenipotentiary in the Iraqi Foreign Service 
in November 1950, He wbs a member of the Iraqi 
Dckijations to Arab League nuretings in 1949 mvd 
1950. Member of the Iraqi Delegation it> the United 

Nnsicins Assertihly. 1951 

Yusuf is inteffieent and friendly, caution* and a 
little shy He takes nn part in politics and is well 
informed Ciffv on thtisc queslinns or Iraqi foreign 
policy on which he in employed, He complains of 
the anmlcurish and emotional conduct of Iraq’s 
foreign relations, by his successive political chief?, and 
is occasionally crilfcal of tlie intervention of the 
Recent in the detailed conduct of foreign affairs. He 
3- however, a loyal, discreet and competent official, 
He speaks excellent English’, and his wife, who is also 
a Gailirti. appears in mixed society. 
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EQ 1902/] No. IS 

IRAQ: HEADS 01 FOREIGN MISSIONS 

Sir /. Trout beck to Mr, Sehvyn Lloyd , ( Received July 6) 


(No, 113. Confidential! Bagdad, 

Sir, June 29, 1953 * 

with reference to my despatch No. 129 
(1902/59/521 of the 37th of September, 
1952. I have the honour (o transmit to you 
the accompanying report on Heads of 
Foreign Missions in Bagdad, 

I have, &c, 

J. M. TRGUTBECK. 


Enclosure in No, 35 

Re [tori an l he Heads of Iordan Mi-dons 
in Bagdad* 1953 

{Passages marked with an asterisk arc reproduced 
from previous reports) 

Afgjhukian 

Abdul Samad Khun, Minister, f29th May, 1952.) 
*Armul Saniud Khan has served in London. Paris 
and Rome. Before coming to Bagdad was Per* 
manent Under-Secretary m the Ministry of Foreign 
AtT.nr?'. i \\fitter in 1952.1 
Me speaks FnghsJi and is friendly. But hi? does 
not play a very prominent pan in Bagdad life. Me 
is unmarried, 

Bct{tiuni 

There is at present no Belgian Munster accredited 
to the fratj Government. 

‘M, Laurent Janssen resides here as Charge 
d’Altaire-H. He is a quiet but friendly and charming, 
person, with a pleasant wife. They speak little 
English, (Written in 1952,1 
One can count on him to be sound on the subject 
of communism as he spent u year in a Russian 
prison during the war, 

China 

Shcn Yueh, Charge cTAfiaires. 

*5hcn Yueh represents the Formosa nfgimc. 
Consequently l have no relations with him. 
(Written in 195:,) 

He carve 10 the embassv to a party E liud. as 
Dtilft, to give to all heads of missions here, He is 
a friendly lit lie South Chinese who was head Of (he 
South-East Asia Section of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in the lust davs of the Nanking regime. He 
is married but both he and his. wife arc not of much 
significance. 

Egypt 

Abdul Kerim Srifuat, Ambassador, (20th April, 
1953.) 

A career diplomat. Mr Safwat began as Vice- 
Consul in Liverpool in (928 29 and subsequently 
went to London (where he has served in all three 
times| K Rome, T ehran. Rome, Vienna and Bucharest 
where he was Charge d'Affaires. During the war 
he was in charge of Italian sequcsi rated property in 
Egypt and afterwards went as Minister to Kabul, 
He (hen spent four years in Herne and from there 
went to Vienna for which he longs nostalgically. 
He makes no secret of his distaste for Bagdad and. 
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jf it is suggested to him, that he has on the whole 
been fortunate in Jus posts, is apt to remark ruefully 
“ Yes. until now/* 

He is intelligent, civilised and appears to be 
genuinely Anglophil. He is married but his wife 
has not yet eome to Bagdad, having been delayed 
for family reasons 

France 

Ludovic Chancel, Minuter. (2nd April. 195?.) 

Before he came here M, Chancel was Ambas¬ 
sador in Maid. He entered the French Consular 
Service m 1928 and served in London. Shanghai 
Tallin and Bucharest He ioined the Free French 
in 19^1 and was Eree French delegate in Addis 
Ababa during the war. Was Consul-General in 
New York before going to Haiti., 

The status of the French Mission lias now been 
raised to an Embassy, and M Chance! will shortly 
pressm hts letters as Ambassador. 

I have n«U vet -ecn very much of M. Clianeel as 
he only arrived in April and has not spent the 
w hole of the subsequent months in Bagdad, Though 
somewhat more protocobire than hi'- predecessor, 
he makes ft good first impression, as does Ins wife. 
He speaks English. 

Hah See 

Mgr. Armand Etienne Bhnquel Du Chav la. 
Apostolic Delegate. (20th November, 1 C H8.) 

* Mgr. Du Chayla. the Latin Archbishop of Bag¬ 
dad, was appointed Apostolic Delegate on 20th 
November. I94S. He is a Frenchman and a 
member of the Carmelite Order. Hls appointment 
represents a departure from the stand hitherto 
taken by the Iraqi Government that the Apostolic 
Delegate in Iraq should not be the national of a 
major Power. He is an agreeable and cultivated 
man. and it is always a pleasure to meet him He 
has spent ten years in Bagdad, 

Mgr, Du ChaybN diplomatic position still not 
regularised. (Written in 3 9*9,) 

‘Mjir. Du Chaylft is a sick man. He has 
returned to France in order to have an operation, 
(Written in 3950.) 

*Hc li , 1 ’, re turned to Bagdad but makes no secret 
of his opinion that twelve years* residence here is 
enough. Aristocratic and fastidious, he does not 
seem to have taken very kuldly to baqis, whether 
the Muslim or Christian persuasion- {Written 
in 1951,) 

Indonesia 

Burhanuddin Sac-hu, Chargti d'Affaires aJ. (28th 
April, 1952,1 

Before he left for Karachi Dr, Tirtiwirmla told, 
me that he would be replaced by the Indoncstan 
Charge d'affaires there. He has not. however, yet 
arrived. 

Italy 

Ciuelfo ZambonL, Minister. (3rd November, 
195 J.) 

# M Zamboni, who came here front Moscow, was 
regarded by my lute Amen can colleague as both 
intelligent and charming. I have not vet discovered 
any great qualities in M. Zainborn myself, perhaps 
because I am so lit lie of a bridge plavei (Written 
in 1952.) 

E 
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Jordan 

Abdullah Al-Zsrey kal his been Charge d’Affaires 
•since the 1st of January, [952. 

*He goes out ot bis wav to show courtesy to this 
embassy, (Written in 1952.) 

Lebanon 

Kazan al $olh. Minister. (9th August, 1947.) 

"Kazan a I isolh is a cousin of Riad ai SoLh. 
Prune Minister of the Lebanon, Aged about 45, 
and a Sunni Muslem of Beirut, he is a graduate of 
the Damascus Law School. He started life as a 
journalist. until his paper wu& suspended by the 
French Subsequently he organised a small bill 
inftualtial nationalist tbtit not ami-British) political 
party, the Nida al Oamrm. He speaks good French 
and some English, (Written in 1948.1' 

His wife is Purdah, 

•Radium at So3h doe not seem to have acquired 
any tnlluence with ihe Iraqi 1 ; and l have seldom 
met him in Iraqi hous??. (Written in 1950,) 

'H: circulate!! in society more than he used to. 
hut h’v personality does not become more impres¬ 
sive on closer acquainternet- 1 constantly Hind my- 
srif in the embarrassing position of forgetting who 
he is. (Wrliicitv in 1952.) 

1 can now recognise Mr. So Eh when 1 meet him, 

Netherlands 

*W, A. A, M. Daniels, wbo had been Minister 
since 1947, and who resided in Beirut, has been 
transferred to Stockholm. and M. 11 A, Pteis. who 
hud been serving .is First Secretary resident in 
Bitgdud since July 1949, presented a letter on t he 
3rd of June. 195 fe as Charge d "Affaires en pled. 

M. Frets with his wife, is a considerable asset to 
B agdad society, though his official duttes cannot 
be *efy overwhelming. (Written in 1951.) 

*He is now also accredited to Amman. !WriitcMi 
in 1952) 

M. Pints has worked hard aud successfully [o put 
the Netherlands on the map In Iraq. 

Persia 

Hussein Nawnb* Ambassador. l2ikh January, 
1953.) 

I have not met him officially as he was appointed 
after the rupture of diplomatic relations. He has 
at limes caused considerable offence to (he Iraqis, 
who complain of Has feck of tael and manners. He 
has done nothing to improve Perso-Iraqi fetal ions 
On the contrary. 

Saudi Arabia 

Abdullah At KJuiyoh Minister. (9th Ferbuarv. 
1947.) 

•After n period in the legation as a Secretary and 
then as Charge d "Affaires, Abdullah AI Khaiyaf was 
appointed Minister in February 1947, He is friendly 
and intelligent a genuine Saudi from Riyadh, but ii 
disliked by the Iraqis, who suspect the legation of 
acting as an intermediary between Rashid Alt and 
hiv friend 1 ' in Iraq 1 would not trust him far. He 
has liken lessons in English from the British 
Council staff and has made considerable progress. 

l ast year he surprised Bagdad society by giving 
the first -Sautlr party to which ladies wfere invited. 
He went home for a month on leave in April for 
the firs! lime in many years. (Written in 1950.) 

•He ha regular visitor lo the British Institute and 
circulates a good deal in society. (Written in 3952.) 

Is not now very popular with the Iraq Govern¬ 
ment on account of his iniricues here, and he 
particularly infuriated the Palace during the 
preparations for ihe Accession ceremonies by 
making outrageous requests, which they attribute to 
the Minister himself, on behalf of the Amir Saud, 
(he chief Saudi delegate. 


Soviet Lninn 

There is still no Soviet Minister accredited lo 
luq. M, Nemchinov was replaced in February by 
M Ivin ftikoushtn as Charge d"Affaires. His IIm 
post was Tehran, where he was from 1947 to 1951. 
Immediately before coming here he had been in 
Moscow. 

Fhc Sknact representatives only appear at official 
parties, but M. Likoushin, lake ni$ predecessor, 
maintains contact with a good number of Iraqis 
whom one seldom secs except on the Soviet national 
day. M. takoushrn has a not unattractive personality. 
He -peaks some English and is always ready 
: t discuss Russian literature and theatre both old 
and new. His wife who was (and looks tikci a 
schoolteacher speaks excellent English considering 
she learnt it only in Moscow where both she and 
her husband were born. They have the haziest 
a;: as about England and life in the United King¬ 
dom. He hazarded a tvm-tiivc but correct guess is 
to which Ring George had recently died when he 
called lo condole on the d. uh of Queen Mary, 

Hz appears to have received instructions to make 
an outward show of friendliness. He and hi* staff 
turned up in Force at the embassy on the Queen’s 
Birthday. and lie has taken the unprecedented step 
of inviting me io a cocktail party. 

Slain 

Fedro E Schwartz Diaz-FIores. Minister. (26th 
April, 1953.) 

Joined the Spanish Diplomatic Service in 19[2, 
and served as Consul at Genoa, Quito and Bayonne. 
He was made Consul-General in Montreal in 1939 
and later took charge of consulates in Caracas and 
Ciudad Trujillo. Before he came here he was 
Consul-General in Antwerp. 

Sr. Schwartz is a bufe difficult to converse with 
as both hi 1 ? Enghsh and his French are poor. Bui 
his gaiety and affability arc an asset to Bagdad 
society He it married. Though his wife speaks 
no Engl Eh and only a little French, ihe makes in 
agreeable impression. 

T urkey 

Nodiitt Vjysel f||ttn. Ambassador. (27th Aprtl 

I m.) 

VI. ilkin was for many years at the Consulate in 
Geneva and was closely associated with the per¬ 
manent Turkish Delegation. From 1939 to 1944, 
private secretary to ,\i Saracoglu. Had a brief 
spelt .is Minister in The Hague and before coming 
here «,i> Minister in Brussel v 

An interval of nine months Inter, ened between 
his predecessor's departure and his arrival, while 
the Turkish Government were apparently labouring 
over the administrative problems involved in 
raising the status of the post to an embassy, 

M. Yikin seems on first acquaintance to be a 
pleasant and friendly colleague. He speaks French 
but no English. He is. married but his wife, who 
came to Bagdad for the Kings accession, retired 
immediately afterwards to Turkey, 

United Scutes 

The Hon Burton Yost Berry, Ambassador. 
(5 th August. E95£.) 

Mr. Berry came lo Bagdad after holding the post 
of Deputy Assistant Secretary of Stale for Near 
Eastern. South Asian and African affairs at the 
State Department He is therefore well acquainted 
with the problems of the urea. Ite is a career 
diplomat and served previously in Istanbul Tehran, 
Athens and Bucharest. 

f have found Mr. Berry an excellent colleague-- 
frank, winy and intelligent. A rich bachelor, he is 
also something of a character, Nothing is too much 
Trouble for him in matters that interest him. 


Among these are travelling. He is continually out 
of Bagdad and often out of Iraq, and he will under¬ 
take the most fatiguing journeys in all weathers. 
Another of bis- hobbies is collecting. He is some¬ 
thing of an expert tin coins and embroideries. But 
he is blandly indifferent to the chores of diplomatic 
EiFe, He caused much offence after his arrival by 
failing for months to rcium the culls of >us diplo¬ 
matic colleagues, or to do what is customary in 
calling upon iL-iding Iraqis, He entertains, very 
little and I have never yet sal down to a meal in 
his house. But he is most attentive in discussing 
current problems with me. I could not wish for a 
better American colleague. 


Representatives Resident I Itc where 

Austria 

Dr. Robert Fnedingcr Pmnter, Minister l27th 
December, 1951.) 

Resident in Cairo, 

He visited Bagdad for the Accession of King 
Feisal. 

Chile 

Marcia! Rivera Mu ram bio. 

His appointment as Minister here was announced 
in Santiago in March but he has not presented his 
letters or called on me, 

Denmark 

Axel Caspar Fredcrik Sporon-Fiedler, Minister. 
(7th April, 1949,1 

*M Sporoa-Fiedler, who was formerly Danish 
Consul-General in Sin Francisco, is also accredited 
to Tehran, where be normally resides. He paid a 
short visit to Bagdad in April 1951, accompanied by 
his wife, and another one in the summer of 1951. 
accompanied b 1 . a Secretary. (Written m 1052,1 
Visited Bagdad for Bta Accession ceremonies, at 
which his scarlet uniform made a pleasant splash of 
colour. 

Ethiopia 

"There is at present no Ethiopian Minister 
accredited to the Iraq Government Petros Sahlou, 
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Charge d’Affaires ad inn rim. is resident in Cairo. 
(Written in 1952,) 

Greece 

George Scferfedes, Minis tel- (27th April, 1953-) 
He is resident in Beirut and visited Bagdad for 
lire Accession of King Fasti. He and his wife 
seenied a friendly couple. 

Mexico 

Jose C. Valades. Minister. (27th November, 
1952) 

Resident in Beirut. He visited Bagdad during 
the riots in November and remarked that he fell at 
home at List. 

Norway 

Ernest Krogh-Hansen, Minister. (I4ih April, 
1949.) 

*M. Krogh-Hansen is accredited also to Turkey, 
Pakistan and Persia and is resident in Ankara. He 
spent two weeks here after presenting his credentials 
in the (v.iinl liopc of concluding an Air Agreement 
rapidly. (Written in E949.) 

'He has not been here since. I Written in 1950.) 
"He spent a day or no in Bagdad in May 1951 
and items a friendly person. (Written in 1952.) 

He came Lo Bagdad for ihe Access inn, 

Sweden 

Riienvuld Itagge, Minister- (2nd April. 1953.) 
Also accredited to Tehran (where he resides) and 
Karachi. He and his Finnish wife make a hand¬ 
some couple. Friendly bill nol, I lliink. very 
intelligent, Ne^er stops talking. He left for 
Karachi after presenting Ihis feller* bul returned for 
the Accession. 

Switzerlud 

Fratre Kappeler, Minister. t24th February, 
1951.) 

M. K 3 ppelw, who resides in Beirut, was. formerly 
Charge d"Affaires t-n pied. The only resident 
member of his. staff is M. Jacques Mallei Nfeirher 
he nor his wife appears Eo be very interesting, 
Unattractive, pompous and apl to stand on what he 
believes to be hi • dignity They speak English, 
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